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Interest-free Loans 


Senator Borah President Finds 


Rail Rate Inquiry 


Discounts Fear of Of 70-6illion Industrial Output Being Prosecuted 


Soviet Doctrines Census Shows Nearly Nine Million Were Em- 
| ployed in Factories During 1929 


Says Recognition of Russia 
Would Not Bring More 
Communist Propaganda 


Than Obtains at Present 


Approves Policy 


On Latin America 


Sees Little Chance of Geneva 
Compact on Land Disarma- 
ment Pending Method of 
Revising Treaties 


Fears of the opponents of Russian 
recognition by the United States Govern- 
ment that such action would increase the | 
spread of Communist propaganda in the 
United States were discounted by Senator 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, in 
a@ radio interview May 26. ; 

The country “could not be more cifec- 


tively covered” by such material than it | 


is at the present time, he declared, and 
referring to the growing foreign trade of 
Russia, he stated that “it seems to me we 
need that trade, and that the American 
people are strong enough in mind an 
character to take a chance on communistic 
propaganda in order to get it.” 
Discusses Conference 
Concerning the land disarmament con- 
ference scheduled for 1932, Senator Borah 


expressed the view that there would be | 


no land disarmament so long as there 
is no peaceful method provided for the 
revision of peace treaties, nor so long as 


the Russian situation remains as it is. | 
The German-Austro tariff agreement and | 


the Franco-Italian naval situation are 


among the things which stand in the way | 
of real success at the conference, he said. | 


Senator Borah, in his remarks, also ex- 


pressed approval of the policy recently | 
of State, 


enunicated by the Secretary A 
Henry L. Stimson, regarding protection 
of American property in foreign countries. 

Senator Borah’s remarks broadcast over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, follow 
in full text: 

Cites Trotsky Articles 

“Why worry about communistic propa- 
ganda in this country? If we had a Rus- 
sian Ambassador sitting in Washington 
and devoting his time to sending out 
communistic literature, you could not 
more effectively cover the country with 


communistic propaganda than is now be- | 


ing done by American publishers, all of 
whom, I presume, are against the recogni- 
tion of Russia. 

“The most brilliant and persuasive prop- 
agandist for communism is Leon Trot- 
sky. He is now permitted to tell the 


American people of all the vices of capi- | 


talism and all the virtures of commun- 

ism. He is not only permitted to do so, 

but is being paid to do so. 
“This literature goes 


to every news- 


stand in the United States and to every | 


public library, and may be had by any 
citizen for 5 cents; or, if he hasn’t the 
5 cents, he may drop into the public 
library and read it. The newspapers of 
the United States have very generally 
published his discussions. And there you 
have it in its most seductive form. 


Stalin’s Defense 


“Books and pamphlets are also printed | 


and circulated. Stalin’s defense of com- 
munism has been published at large. Bear | 
in mind, I am not criticizing these pub- 
lications. So far as I am concerned, I am 
willing for the people to have whatever 
they want to read, and I am not afraid 
of its undermining their character or be- 
wildering their intellects. 

“I am one of those who believe that 
tree speech and a free press include the 
right to speak and to publish those things 
which I do not like, and in which I ut- 
terly disbelieve, as well as those things | 
I do like and in which I do believe. Why 
do not these people who feel that the 
recognition of Russia would cause the 
spread of communistic propaganda in this 
country have the courage of their logic | 
and try to stop these publications, stop | 
this circulation through the mails. That 
would be exceedingly absurd, but it would 
be in exact accord with their theories. 

Again, why should not the American 
people read whatever they have the time 
or the disposition or the taste to read? 
Are they a feeble-minded folk? The best 
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Gas Conservation Suit 
Tests California Law 


| 


Supreme Court Will Determine 
Validity of Statute 


The validity of California’s statute di- 
rected to the conservation of oil and gas 
resources, involved in the case of Bendini 
Petroleum Co. et al. v. Superior Court of 
California, etc., No. 852, will be reviewed 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States,, it was announced from the bench 
by Chief Justice Hughes on May 25. 

The case, according to the briefs, pre- | 
sents a question of “far-reaching impor- 
tance to the entire oil and gas industry, | 
which is interested in the question of how 
far the State can go under the police 
power to regulate the production of oil 
and gas and in conserving privately owned | 
natural resources for the benefit of the 
general public without compensation.” 

The suit, it was stated, arose upon ap- 
plication for e writ of prohibition to re- 
strain the State Superior Court from 
granting an injunction limiting the 
amount of gas the Bandini company could 
release into the air in the production of 
oil in the Santa Fe Springs oil field. The 
statute under which the injunction would 
have issued, the validity of which was 
brought into question, makes the unrea- 
sonable waste of natural gas unlawful. 

It was claimed on behalf of the oil com- 
panies that the use of the gas was neces- 
sary in the oil field to blow oil out of 
the wells, and it was asserted that the | 
proportion of gas used was not unreason- | 
able for this purpose. 

The State courts upheld the validity of 
the conservation statute. 

The Supreme Court assigned the case 
for hearing on the call for Oct. 5. 





| 


HE United States during the year 

1929 produced goods valued at more 
than $70,137,000,000, of which more than 
half represents the output of six States, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, 
Michigan, and New Jersey, the Bureau of 
the Census, in a summary of preliminary 
State Censuses of Manufactures taken in 
1930, announced May 26. The Bureau's 
statement follows in full text: 


The Bureau of the Census announces the 
publication of a summarization of the pre- 
liminary State reports, recently issued, 
compiled from the returns of the Biennial 
Census ‘of Manufactures taken in 1930 
(covering industrial activities in 1929). 
According to this summarization, the com- 
bined number of wage earners employed 
in six States amounted to 4,627,263, or 
somewhat more than half of the aggre- 
gate number, 8,807,536, reported for the 
United States. 


The numbers 
States were 
106,976; 


in 
New York, 1,- 
Pennsylvania, 1,006,946; Ohio, 
737,469; Illinois, 687,917; Massachusetts, 
559,443; Michigan, 528,512. Fourteen 
States--the six just named, together with 
|New Jersey, Indiana, California, Wiscon- 
sin, Connecticut. North Carolina, Missouri, 
and Georgia—reported a total of 6,757,950 


employed 
as follows: 


: Shoe Industry Seeks 


| Tariff to Equalize 


Wage Differential 


those six} 


wage earners, or slightly more than three- 
fourths of the aggregate for the United 
States. 

Of the $70,137,459,352 reported as the 
total value of products for the United 
States as a whole, $38,173,395,693, or some- 
what more than half, represents the out- 
put of six States, as follows: New York, 
$9,979.958,958; Pennsylvania, $7,387,856,- 
808; Illinois, $6,232,438,498; Ohio, $5,999,- 


123,993; Michigan, $4,636,361,417; New Jer- | 


sey, $3,937,656,019. These six States and 
six others, Massachusetts, California, In- 
diana, Wisconsin, Missouri and Connecti- 
cut, together contributed a total of $52,- 
734,523,561, or about three-fourths of the 
aggregate for the United States. 

The present report carries United 
States totals which differ somewhat from 
those given in the preliminary report en- 
titled, “Summary by Industries,” published 
under date of Dec. 31, 1930, but the final 
report will, of course, carry identical 
United States totals for industries and for 
States. The summary by industries did 
not, however, include statistics for sal- 
aried officers and employes and the sal- 
aries. The total number of salaried offi- 


|cers and employes (not including proprie- 
{tors and firm members) reported for 1929 


‘Deplorable Condition’ Seer 


With Czechoslovakia, 
Where Low Pay Prevails 


Assertion that the American shoe in- 
| dustry is in a “deplorable condition” as 
a result of unequal competition with 
| Czechoslovakian manufacturers, whose 
labor cost, it wag said, is only 28 per cent 
of the American equivalent, was made by 


a number of representatives of the do- 
mestic industry before the United States 
| Tariff Commission May 26 in urging an 
| increase in the present 20 per cent rate 


{on foreign-made shoes, especially women’s 


| footwear. 

Czechoslovakian workers, it 
| serted, can afford to work cheaply, be- 
| cause in the shoe centers workers can ob- 
|; tain apartments at a rental of 45 cents 
| per week, and meals are served in com- 
|munal kitchens, soviet style, for 10 cents 
per meal. 


representing the Czechoslovakian shoe in- 
dustry and speaking in behalf of the im- 
| porters, told the Commission that although 
they have been trying to obtain facts and 
figures from foreign manufacturers, as yet 
jall the evidence they believe necessary 
has not been obtained, and for that rea- 
son the importers were not ready to pre- 
sent their case. Mr. McCumber said the 
importers would present their case in a 
brief which the Commission gave con- 
sent for them to file within 30. days. The 
| domestic producers also will file a brief 
within 30 days. 

Denies Opportunity Given 

M. J. Flynn, Secretary of the American 
Wage-Earners’ Protective Conference, 
told the Commission that no fyll oppor- 
tunity was given to the domestic manu- 
facturers of boots and shoes to set out 
all of their projlems when this schedule 
of the 1930 tariff bill was under considera- 
tion by Congress, and said he believed 
that when all-the facts are developed fully, 
the Commission will recommend an in- 
| crease in duty. 

Representative Connery (Dem.), of 
Lynn, Mass., declared that the unemploy- 
ment situation in this country has played 
havoc with the workers in the shoe in- 
dustry, and that the industry is of major 
importance to Massachusetts, since 63,000 
of a total of 250,000 workers in the shoe 
industry in this country are in that State. 
As a result of the competition of shoes 
made by present labor in Czechoslovakia, 
on machinery, built in foreign countries 
from American design, he said, employ- 
ment conditions in the shoe industry in 
Massachusetts are deplorable. 7 

He asserted that the most of the trouble 
due to this foreign competition is caused 
by a former shoe worker of Lynn, Mass., 
who, having acquired a knowledge of 
American mass production methods and 
working on American machinery in Lynn, 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


PRE 


As Result of Competition 


was as- 


P. J. McCumber, of Washington. D. C., | 


is 1,377,760, of which number 237,870 were 
reported by New York, 147,135 by Penn- 
sylvania, and 138,852 by Illinois. 

The salaries paid to these persons in 
1929 aggregated $3,579,624,574, of which 


New York contributed $653,086,533, Penn- | 


sylvania $368,799,648, and Illinois, $350,- 
666,602. The United States totals repre- 
sent increases of 59 per cent for salaried 
officers and employes and 10.8 per cent 
for salaries as ‘compared with 
figures—1,301,002 and $3,229,524,618, 
spectively. 

(A general table, giving summary 
statistics for the United States as a 
whole, for the several census years from 
1919 to 1929, is printed on page 9. 
Another table giving similar statistics 
for the several States, for 1929 only, will 
be printed in the issue of May 28.) 


re- 


Interest Rate Reduced 
On Federal Deposits 


Cut to One-half Per Cent 
Expected to Aid General 
Economic Conditions 


A reduction in the interest rate on Fed- 
eral funds in 
from 1 per cent to one-half of 1 per cent, 
effective June 1, was annonuced by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mellon, on May 26. 

The announcement was contained in a 
notice to Federal reserve banks and other 
banks and trust companies, as well as to 
Federal officials concerned and the re- 
duced rate will be effective “until further 
notice.” 

It was explained orally at the Treasury 
that the action was taken because of the 
general easy money situation, and because 
banks in leading cities throughout the 
country have reduced their rates on de- 
posits. The Federal reduction, it was 
added, will assist the banks and should 
facilitate improvement of general financial 
and economic conditions. 

The following additional 
was made available: 


Loss Considered Negligible 


The loss to the Federal Government in 
income as a result of the reduction will 
be negligible when compared to the bene- 
fits in the general economic structure that 
are likely to accrue. The reduction to the 
Government probably will be about $500,- 
000 annually 

Latest official records of the Depart- 
ment, covering up to May 23, show that 
the amount of Federal deposits in Gov- 
ernment depositories was approximately 
$100,166,000. The figure varies, reaching 
its peak during tax collection periods and 
on new security issues, but probable av- 
erages around the current amount. 

Reserve Bank Rates 

Reports indicate that banks, on the 
whole, have been operating on somewhat 
reduced scale because of low money rates. 


The Federal reserve banks, almost without | 


exception, have reduced their rediscount 
rates on all classes of paper of all ma- 
turities. The rate in New York was re- 
duced to 1's per cent, the lowest redis- 
count rate in history, while the general 
level of rediscount rates are also at low 


(Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 


SCRIPTION BILL OF NATION 


EXCEEDS 100 MILLIONS A YEAR 


Drug Stores Equipped to Handle 10 Times Present Busi- 
ness, Says Commerce Department Specialist 


—a 

RENCH Lick, INnD., May 26.—Despite 

the fact that the annual pre- 
scription bill of the American public 
is estimated at from $90,000,000 to $135,- 
000,000, a considerable excess capacity 
for filling prescriptions exists, Wroe 
Alderson, chief business specialist of 
the Department of Commerce, declared 
here today in an address before the 
American Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers /Association. An authorized sum- 
mary of Mr. Alderson’s address follows 
in full text: 

From $90,000,000 to $135,000,000 is 
spent by the American people for the 
120,000,000 to 180,000,000 prescriptions 
which it is estimated are filled annually 
by the Nation's drug stores. 

Despite these figures, a considerable 
excess capacity for filling prescriptions 
exists. This prescription business is 
divided among approximately 60,000 
drug stores, which employ on the aver- 
age two pharmacists each. If there 


were sufficient prescription business to ° 


keep all these pharmacists busy they 
would be able to fill approximately 
6,000,000 prescriptions a day, or 2,160,- 
000,000 in the course of a year. In other 


| 


words our capacity for filling prescrip- 
tions is more than 10 times as great 
as the total number of prescriptions 
filled. 

The situation with regard to over- 
capacity in the prescription phase of 
the drug store is even more marked 
when the dispensing physician and the 
“professional” pharmacy are considered. 
Surveys have shown that 78 per cent 
of the physicians in towns of 5,000 or 
less dispense their own drugs altogether 
or in part. The growth of the profes- 
sional pharmacy, giving exclusive at- 
tention to the prescription side of the 
business, is a factor still somewhat diffi- 
cult to weigh. Data gathered in St. 
Louis indicates that of the more than 
600 drug stores in the city, nine stores 
of the professional type handle fully 
one-fourth of all prescriptions filled. 

The cost of maintaining a prescrip- 
tion department in the ordinary type of 
drug store is burdened by the excess of 
prescription capacity which the de- 
partment must carry. Nevertheless, pre- 
liminary results of the _ prescription 


{Continued on Page 4, Column 6.) 


the 1927) 


Government depositories | 


Andrew W.| 


Trade Commission Member 
Says Many Schemes Evade 
Prosecution 


6¢ A GREAT deal of hard work still 

+ lies ahead of the Federal Trade 
Commission before it will have elimi- 
nated a large proportion of all the en- 
terprises fraudulently being operated to 
deceive and to cheat the American pub- 
lic of money,’ Federal Trade Commis- 
sioner W. E. Humphrey stated orally 
May 26 at the Commission. 

“The number of crooked schemes, both 
large and small, employed to exploit the 
American people and brought to the at- 
tention of the Commission is surpris- 
ing,” Mr. Humphrey said. 

Although the Commission has elimi- 
nated many dishonest practices in the 
last few years, he declared, hundreds of 
such enterprises still are operating, and 
“getting away with it,” either because 
their tactics have not been brought to 
the attention of the Commission, or be- 
cause their operations, although fraudu- 
lent, may not as yet be recognized gen- 
erally as such, or may not have fallen 


[Continued on Page 
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Navy Is Completing 
Five-year Plan of 
Aviation Construction 


Organization Second to None 
| Said to Have Resulted, at 
Cost of 20 Millions Less 
Than Anticipated 


| The five-year aviation program of the 
Navy, which is scheduled to reach com- 
| pletion June 30, the end of the current 


fiscal year, has given the United States} 


| @ naval air force unequalled in the world 
at a cost of $20,000,000 less than the orig- 
inal estimates, David S. Ingalls, the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy for Aero- 
nautics, stated orally May 26. 
Contracts for $650,000 

The Department at the same time an- 
nounced that it had awarded contracts 
for more than $650,000 worth of observa- 
tion and bombing planes, and for more 
than $150,000 worth of power plants. 


These contracts bring purchases of new | 
during the current ! 


service-type aircraft 
fiscal year to 144, the Department said. 

Additional purchases are pending at 
present, it was explained orally at the 


| Bureau of Aeronautics, and the contracts | ing the conference Saturday. The action! nq minimum efficiency. 


anticipated before June 30, the end of the 
current fiscal year, will bring the total 
purchases this year nearly up to the 
amount necessary to complete the five- 
year program. 

With an appropriation of $12,326,100 out 
|of contract authorization for $20,046,250, 
;the Department has contracted for 148 
| experimental and service-type planes out 
| of the 236 appropriated for in the 1931 
|appropriation bill. The contracts an- 
;mnounced May 26 were for 30 Boeing 
| fighters and 10 Chance Vought observa- 
|; tion planes. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| Previous purchases during the current | 


| fiscal year include 32 torpedo planes from 
Detroit Aircraft Corporation; 
| Vought observation planes; three Si- 
korsky utility ships; 12 Martin bombers: 
one Curtiss utility plane; one Pitcairn 
jautogiro; one experimental Grumman 
fighter; one experimental Douglas and 
;one Atlantic utility plane. 

| “July 1, 1932, will mark the attainment 
by naval aviation of the 1,000-plane pro- 


|declared. “During this period, an adequate 

personnel has been trained, proper ma- 
terial in the form of planes and incidentals 
| has been developed, and aviation has been 
| made an integral part of the United States 
| Fleet. The defense of our country has 
| been well augmented by a naval aviation 
organization second to none.” 


Technical Program Complete 


Technically the program will be com-| 


| pleted on June 30, it was expalined at the 
| Bureau of Aeronautics, since all but a 
small group of the 1,000 planes will be 
either on hand or on order at that time. 
Manufacturing requirements will mak 
|impossible to complete the program 
| fact at the e 
but delivery of all but two or three squad- 
rons of new planes is expected to be com- 
pleted by June 30, 1932. 
Further information made available at 
|the Department follows: 
A survey of the development in naval 


| 
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Government Timber 
Sales Are Curjailed 


Products From National Forests 
Limited to Small Lots 


In line with the policy approved by the 
President, the Forest Service has ordered 
temporary restriction of sales of timber 
from the national forests, as a means of 
relieving the serious depression now con- 
fronting the lumber industry. 

Chief Forester R. Y. Stuart has issued 
instructions to all regional offices of the 
| Forest Service, effective immediately, to 
make no sales of National Forest timber 
during the present: economic situation, 
; where the value of the timber sold is in 
| excess of $500, except under the following 
| conditions: : 

1. To supply the needs of already ex- 

isting sawmills which are.dependent upon 
the national ‘forests for their raw mate- 
|rial and where such raw material can 
; not be obtained elsewhere. 
2. To furnish domestic paper mills with 
|raw material needed to'supply the do- 
|mestic market with newsprint and other 
wood-pulp pioducts. 

3. To dispose of wind-thrown, fire-dam- 
aged or fire-killed and bug-infested tim- 
ber. 

These exceptions are designed to avoid 
causing unnecessary unemployme nt or un- 
necessary hazard to the forests. 

No restriction is placed upon 
| Sales amounting to less than $500, which 
usually involve special material directly 
obtainable from the national forests and 
utilized locally. 
|500 sales from the national forests were 

j for sums less than $500.—Issued by the 

Department of Agriculture, 





55 Chance | 


small 


In 1929, more than 13,-| 


Not Planned by 
Federal Agency 


~ 


Announcement by I. C. C. 
Follows Conference With 
Representative of Eastern 
Road Executives 

Requests for Higher 

Tariffs Not Precluded 


plications for Increases May 
Be Filed for Consideration 
On Their Own Merits, Com- 
mission Explains 


Ap 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 26 informed President Daniel 
Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 


To Veterans Asked 


Representative Connery to 


Offer Bill to Permit 


Free Borrowing 


EGISLATION to remove from the 

4 World War Veterans’ Adjusted Com- 
pensation Act, passed by the last ses- 
sion of Congress, the clause requiring 
the veteran to pay interest on the loans 
authorized by the act, will be offered 
at the next session of Congress by Repre- 
sentative Connery (Dem.), of Lynn, 
Mass., a member of the World War 
Veterans’ Committee, he stated orally 
May 26. The following additional in- 
formation was made available by Mr. 
Connery: 

Although the measure passed during 
the last session was a step in the right 
direction, it is not paying the veterans 
what they deserve. It is not right for 
the Government to charge them inter- 
est on their own money. 

The average certificate is worth $1.100 
at full value, and under the present law 
if a veteran borrows $500 and does hot 
pay it back, the 4's per cent interest 
rate will consume all bat $45 of the re- 
mainder by 1945, when the certificates 


road, that the Commission would not in- _are payable 


| stitute at this time a gencral investiga- 
tion into the present freight and pas- 
senger rate situation throughout the 
country, upon its own motion. 

The Commission's announcement 
lows in full text: 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission 
today «May 26) in response to procedural 
questions informally presented to it by 
Daniel Willard in behalf of eastern rail- 
road execulives informed him that the 
Commission will not at this time institute 
a general investigation into the general 
railroad situation on its own motion.” 

Action Follows Conference | 

Mr. Willard, as head of the special 
committee of eastern rail executives in 
charge of proceedings to be instituted to | 
restore freight rates to the level of 1921, 
was in conference with members of the 
Commission May 23 in connection with 
procedural steps to be followed by the 
carriers in bringing about rate increases. 

The Commission's action does not pre- 
clude the railroads from filing their appli- 
cations for rate increases, it was stated 
orally at the Commission. Such applica- 
tion, or applications, when filed, will be | 
considered upon their own merits, and 
after due hearing and investigation, dur- 
ing which all parties concerned will be 
given ample opportunity to testify, a de- 
cision will be rendered upon the evidence 
of record, it was said. 

Carriers Claim Losses 

Mr. Willard, accompanied by Col. Car- 
jroll of B. & O. counsel, discussed the 
jentire situation with Commissioners 
‘ Aitchison, Lewis, Porter, and Meyer dur- 


fol- 


of the eastern rail executives in voting to 
increase freight rates so as to stabilize 
| railroad credit was officially brought to 
| the Commission by Mr. Willard on behalf 
of the eastern executives during the con- 
ference. The carriers claimed that since 
| 1921 they have lost millions of dollars in 
| revenues by reason of the “whittling” 
|}away of individual schedules and com- 
| modities. 


,oans to Permit 
Competition Refused 


Farm | 


| 
|Dairy Industry Given Assur- 
lance at Conference With Board 


| Assurance that Federal Farm Board 
} loans to cooperatives will not be made to 
| finance facilities for handling dairy prod- 
}ucts where such facilities already exist 


information | ram begun five years ago,” Mr. Ingalls|and are available on equitable terms to 


the cooperatives was given by the Board 
| May 26 to a delegation representing 
creameries and dealers in dairy products, 
accompanied by Julius Barnes, chairman 
|of the board of the Chamber of Com- 
|}merce of the United States, it was stated 
orally at the Board's offices 

The following information was 
ven orally in behalf of the Board: 
The delegation called largely to obtain 
assurance that Federal funds would not 
| be used to set up facilities to compete 
} with those now in existence. The delega- 


also 
| gi 
| 


|S 


petition with those already existing un- 
less such existing facilities are not avail- 
able on equitable terms to cooperative as- 
sociations. 

It is believed that the meeting with the 
delegation resulted in better feeling be- 
tween the dairy industry and the Board, 

Those who attended tne conference May 
| 26 were C. L. Poole, president of the New 
York Mercantile Exchange, New Work 
| City; E. Slosser, of Slosser Bros. & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; W. F. Jensen, secre-, 
;tary of the American Association 
Creamery Butter Manufacturers, Chicago, 
Ill.; J. M. Harding, of the Harding Cream- 
ery Co., Omaha, Nebr. W. F. Criebe, of) 
Criebe & Sons, Chicago, Ill., and Mr. 


Barnes. 


| 


The Government can get 1', per cent 
on this money while charging the vet- 
erans 4!':. 

Let the veterans have half of the face 
value of the certificates immediately 
without charging them interest, and 
they will then be able to collect the other 
half in full in 1945. What should be 
done with the other half could be de- 
cided later. 


Broadcasting Rules 


Revised to Allow Use. 
Of New Transmitter 


Radio Commission Revises 
Regulations as Industry 
Develops More Efficient 
Types of Equipment 


The first major change in broadcasting 
transmitter design since crystal control in 
1925, having as its purpose standardiza- 
tion of transmitters, was ordered by the 
Federal Radio Commission in a regula- 
tion made public May 26. 

The new regulation ‘Gen. Order 115) 
amends a previous order No. 91, specifying 


the -chare¢terigtics of transmitters to be | 


used bj broadvasting stations, rated power, 
The old order 
is amended to permit adoption of a new 
circuit design for broadcasting equipment, 


to supplement the two designs now per- | 


mitted. 
Simple in Design 

Andrew D. Ring, broadcast engineer of 
the Commission, stated orally that since 
1925, when the crystal control was adopted, 
there have been gradual improvements in 
transmitters, especially in accomplishing 
| 100 per cent modulation but that this was 
not brought about by “any marked revo- 
lution in transmitter design.” The new 
type of transmitter allowed under the or- 
der, he said, does not have any special 
improvements over the former types “but 
it permits of much simpler circuit design 
and is less expensive.” 

The following additional 
was made available by Mr. Ring: 

The cost of broadcasting equipment is 
considered quite high, varying from $15,- 
000 for a 100-watt transmitter to $175,000 
‘for a 50,000-watt station. Such equip- 
ment, as to cost, is in about the same 
Status now as receiving sets from 1920 to 
1924, when anyone handy with the use of 
tools could assemble a receiver from parts 
at a material saving as compared with a 
factory-built receiver. The quality of the 
reproduction of speech and music often 
was just as good or better and frequently 
the home-built receiving sets could more 
satisfactorily tune in distant stations, 


Quantity Production 
With the advent of the all-electric 


re- 


ceivers these conditions rapidly changed, | 


the manufacture of receiving sets was put 


production refined until 
not 
to approach the standard receiving sets 
in any particular without the cost being 
many times that of the standard receiver. 

Much transmitting equipment is com- 
posite, built by the station owners, These 
transmitters give satisfactory results and 
the cost is materially less than that 
the standard manufacturers’ product. The 


today it 


new design recognized by the order is an} 


endeavor to simplify the construction and 


that standard transmitters may become 
as general as standard receivers. 
The problem of securing quality from 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 


|'WORLD ADVANCING IN EXCHANGE 


| 


| 
| 


| OF FACTS ON NEW DISCOVERIES 


Staff of Office of Education Told That Rapidity of New 
Developments Taxes Means of Dissemination 


(IVILIZATION would probably be ad- 
4 vanced a century if the scientific, 
industrial, and social discoveries al- 
ready made by man could suddenly be 


spread throughout the civilized world, 

Ward W. Keesecker, specialist in educa- 
| tional legislation, informed the entire 
| staff of the Office of Education in 4 

meeting called May 26 by Commissioner 
William John Cooper. 

Gratifying progress is now being made 
in the exchange and diffusion of knowl- 
| edge, especially that dealing with edu- 
| cation, Mr. Keesecker said. Four major 
international institutions have set this 
object as their task in one or another 
form. 

These institutions are: The Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education in Geneva; 
the International Institute for Intel- 
lectual Cooperation in Paris; the In- 
ternational Institute of Cinematography 
in Rome; and the International Insti- 
tute for the Codification and Unifica- 


tion of Law. ‘Additional information 
presented by Mr. Keesecker follows: 

The international educational insti- 
tutions are designed to promote and 
facilitate the exchange of information 
from one country to another. The task 
is especially devoted to an exchange 
of educational information. 

Scientifie discoveries are being made 
so rapidly that without international 
organization to make available discov- 
cries it will be difficult for civilization 
to comprehend its own achievements. 
For that reason, rather than let im- 
portant knowledge lie buried in libra- 
ries and laboratories, accessible only to 
a few, international movements have 
been in progress to make available 
through intellectual cooperation what 
is of immediate educational value. 

The International Bureau of Educa- 
tion is maintained by private individuals 
and five or six nations. Membership is 


(Continued ‘on Page 4, Column 1,J t Continued 


information 


simplified and quality of re-| 
would | 
be possible for a home builder even | 


of | 


In Trade Outlook 


|'White House Statement Fol- 
lows Discussion of Eco- 
nomic Situation at Regu- 
lar Meeting of Cabinet 


| Helpful Factors 


Reports Differ, Says 
‘mployment Group 


Announces That Several Cities 
Show Improvement But Con- 
ditions Generally in 29 Lo- 
ealities Are Unchanged 


The economic situation was discussed 
May 26 by President Hoover with the 
members of his Cabinet at the regular 
Cabinet meeting, after which it was stated 
| orally on behalf of the President that they 
have found many factors that are fa- 
vorable. 

The President and his advisers, it was 
stated, have been going over the economic 
situation. The White House did not re- 
veal what the favorable factors are nor 
would it elaborate upon the statement. 

President Hoover cancelled his regular 
Tuesday press conference, which action 
was followed by the oral statement on his 
| behalf. 

Reports Vary Widely 

Conditions affecting business and em- 
ployment continue to vary widely, al- 
; though a number of localities report im- 
}proved business and increased building 
activities, according to a report May 26 
by the President’s Emergency Committee 
| tor Employment. This report is based on 
| information from 29 localities supplied by 
district representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Business has been stimulated in Cnicago 
by a jubilee celebration, with one of the 
best results seen in giving the public a 
}more optimistic view of future business 
| trends. The general situation is un- 
changed in Detroit and Philadelphia, it 
was stated. New York employment agen- 
cies report unfavorable conditions, but a 
number of new building projects are un- 
der way in the several boroughs. 

Buffalo Steel Mills Benefit 


Buffalo steel mills have benefited by the 
activities of automobile plants; building 
permits have increased considerably, and 
a slight upward trend is apparent in a 
| few of the principal business lines. The 
| situation in Wilmington and Memphis ap- 
| pears to be encouraging, wi ile there has 
| been little change in Nashvii-e and Chat- 
tanooga. Several Arkansas and Tennes- 
see towns have building developments 
planned or under way. Little Rock has ex- 
perienced a slight unemployment decrease 
land building permits have increased. 

Mobile, Ala., and Portland, Oreg., re- 
port somewhat better conditions, but little 
change is noticable in Atlanta, Ga., Salt 
Lake City, Dallas and Minneapolis. There 
has been a slight betterment in St. Louis 
employment. 

(The full text of the statement will 

be printed in the issue of May 28.) 


Prohibition Research 
On Independent Basis 


Advisory Council Not to Over- 
lap Work of Law Commission 


| The Advisory Research Council, ap- 
| pointed by the Bureau of Prohibition, of 
the Department of Justice, to prepare a 
plan to guide graduate students in Ameri- 
|can universities in research work dealing 
|} With the operation of the Eighteenth 
'Amendment, will itself do no research 
|} work, nor will its activities in any way 
overlap the work done by the National 
Commission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement, the Department declared in a 
Statement issued May 26. 

The council is wholly independent of the 





tion was told that the Board adhered/on a quantity production basis and due | Government, the Department said, and 
: trictly to the terms of the Agricultural! to competition the prices were reduced} neither the council nor the students en- 
€ it! Marketing Act, which prohibits use of the | materially. The cabinets were improved, | gaged in research work will receive any 


in | Board's . Mitlan orati 
oard's funds to finance facilities in com- | Operation 
nd of the current fiseal year, | ; 


Suggestion from the Department. 

Emory R. Johnson, dean of the Whar- 
ton School of Commerce and Finance, who 
was named chairman of the Council May 
26 at its opening meeting, announced 
orally following the meeting that the 
council would adjourn after that meeting, 
and that its program of study will not be 
outlined until almost the beginning of 
the next academic year. At that tus>, he 
said, each member of the councu will 
submit a proposed program of study and 
the draft of the one to be submitted tr 


of | put it on a quantity production basis so|the various colleges will then be selectet. 


The Department's statement follows in 
| full text: 

The Advisory Research Council is hold- 
| ing its first meeting today, (May 26) at 
|the office of the Director of Prohibition 
}in Washington. Those in attendance are 
Dr. William S. Carpenter, Princeton Uni- 
versity; Dr. Roderick D. McKenzie, Uni- 
| versity of Michigan; Dr. Charles W. Pip- 
kin, Louisiana State University; Dr, 
| Charles E. Gehlke, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; Dr. Walter R. Miles, Stanford 
University; Dr. Emory R. Johnson, Uni- 
versity of Pennsyivania: Dr. Samuel! C.,\ 
{May, University of California; and Dr, 
| Susan M. Kingsbury, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. The remaining member of the 
| council, Dr, Richard C. Cabot, of Harvard 
University, was unable to attend because 
of previous engagements. 

The council has been formed for the 
purpose of preparing a plan or program 
| vo guide graduate students in American 
| universities in research work dealing with 
| the operation of the 18th Amendment in 
the fields of economics and _ sociology. 
Directors of research in many graduate 
schools of the country have expressed 
their willingness to submit to their grad- 
uate students as elective subjects such 
program as the council may propose. 

It is felt that the data thus collected 
and arranged by mature research stu- 
dents, in the course of their regylar 
studies, under the supervision of expe- 
rienced research directors, will be helpful 
to the Government in carrying out the 
purposes of the 18th Amendment. 

The council itself will do no research 
work and will make no reports. It will 
not investigate the enforcement of the 
| National Prohibition Act, nor will its ace 
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Japanese Beetle _ | COLONIAL NATIONAL MONUMENT AND HIGHWAY LINKS 


Quarantine Made 
Less Restrictive 


Department of Agriev'ture | 
Makes Public Amendment | 


Designed to Facilitate 
Nursery Shipments | 


Amendment of the Japanese beetle regu- 


ations, to facilitate the movement of | 


plants from nurseries and greenhouses, 
without additional risk of spreading the 
beetle, was announced May 26 by the) 
Department of Agriculture. The amend- | 
ment includes a revision of the classifica- 
tion of nurseries and greenhouses. 
statement follows in full text: 

The Secretary of Agriculture has an- 
nounced an amendment to the Japanese 
beetle quarantine regulations, modifying 
the plan of classification of nurseries, 


greenhouses and other premises concerned | 


in the movement of nursery and orna- 
mental stock. The amendment is to be- 
come effective June 15, 1931. 


Divided Into Three Classes 


As a basis for the issuance of Japanese 
beetle inspection certificates in the past, 
nurseries and greenhouses have been di- 
vided into Classes I, II, and III. Essen- 
tially, Class I has consisted of premises 
more than a mile from an infestation: 
Class II, of premises as yet uninfested 
but within a mile of which Japanese 
beetles have been collected; and Class III, 
of infested premises, or premises within 
500 feet of which Japanese beetles have 
been found. The restrictions on Class II 
involved repeated diggings on the prem- 
ises to determine whether the larvae of 
Japanese beetles were present, the removal 
of soil partially or entirely from plants 
to be shipped to uninfested sections, the 
screening of coldframes and the lead ar- 
senate treatment of beds in which potted 
plants are plunged during the Fall, Win- 
ter or Spring. 

In view of the fact that in the admin- 
istration of these requirements, no larval 
infestation has been found in nurseries 
or greenhouses prior to the collection of 
adult Japanese beetles, either on the 
premises or in the immediate vicinity, 
these restrictions are being discontinued, 
with resulting economy of operation and 
the relief of nurserymen and florists as 
to some of the difficulties of compliance 
.with the quarantine requirements. At the 
same time they do not, in the opinion 
of the Department, involve increase in| 
risk of spread of the Japanese beetle. 

Change Made in Class 1 

In the future, noninfested premises in 
the lightly infested areas will be desig- 
nated as Class I unless Japanese beetles | 
have been found within 500 feet of the 
nurseries or greenhouses concerned, or 
‘unless some special circumstances create 
danger that infested plants or soil may 
have reached the premises. Hereafter the 
proprietors of such nurseries and green- 
houses will not be required to report to 
the Department shipments to piaces out- 
Side the regulated areas. Under similar 
circumstances, noninfested premises in the 
generally infested areas will normally be 
classed as Class II, but many of the for- 
mer restrictions as to Class II nurseries 
or greenhouses will be discontinued. 

The proprietors of such Class II prop- 
erties in the generally infested areas will 
be required to report to the Department 
all shipments made to places outside the 
regulated areas, but certificates will be! 
issued for shipments from such premises 
without inspection other than that re- 
quired to establish the status of the prem- 
ises as being noninfested, and without 
meeting the special safeguards prescribed 
as a condition of interstate movement of 
plants originating on infested properties. 

Class III will, as heretofore, consist of 
premises in both the lightly infested and 
generally infested areas where Japanese 
beetles have been found either on the 
premises or within approximately 500 feet 
of them. Stringent restriction will con- 
tinue as to the protection from infesta- 
tion of the plants grown on such premises, 
and the treatment of the soil accompany- 
ing such plants as are to be shipped to 
noninfested areas. 





Mr. Hoover to Speak c 
At Valley Forge, Pa. 


President Hoover will leave Washing- 
ton May 29 on his way to Valley Forge, | 
Pa., where on May 30 he will deliver a| 
Memorial Day address at Valley Forge 
Park, it was stated orally at the White 
House on May 26. | 

Additional details of the trip were 
made available at the White House as| 
follows: 

President Hoover will stop off en route 
to Vallege Forge at Philadelphia, where | 
he will be the guest of honor at a dinner 
at the Union League Club and be pre-| 
sented with an oil painting of himself, 
followed by a reception at the club. | 

The President will remain over night | 
in Philadelphia, leaving early the follow- 
ing morning, May 30, by motof for Valley | 
Forge, where he is scheduled to make his | 
Memorial address at 10:30 a. m. | 

Following the address, the President and | 
his party will motor through Valley Forge | 
Park by way of George Washington's | 
headquarters during the Revolutionary 
War, after which they will return by mo- 
tor to Washington. 


President Hoover will be accompanied | 


on the trip by his secretaries, Theodore 


Joslin and Lawrence Richey; Capt. Rus- | 


sell, Train, his naval aid, and Dr. Joel T. 
Boone, his personal physician. 


Fraudulent Enterprises 
Are Being Prosecuted 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


under the law because of some kink in the 
legislation which should do away with 
them. Additional information made avail- 
able by Mr. Humphrey follows: 

Fortune tellers, vendors of fake “health- 
giving” electrical contraptions and patent 
medicine concoctions, and vendors of 
“get-rich-quick” methods are good in- 
stances of those “rackets” which will be 
subdued by the Commission if a way can 
be found. 

Cases of small offenders are so numer- 
ous that the Commission is kept busy by 
them constantly. Some of them may be 
put out of business in one section of the 
country, and then attempt to open in an- 
other district. Others, in certain places, 


are operating simply because of the lack | 


of legislation in those States and the Fed- 


eral Trade Commission has no jurisdiction | 


over them. 

The Commission has had experience 
with large offenders, operating nationally, 
as well as with small ones. 

The cost to the country of these fraud- 
ulent enterprises is tremendous, but can- 
not be estimated. Millions of dollars 
yearly are spent on fake schemes. 





Graduated Tariff Change 


Increases in import duty provided for 
by the new general customs tariff of Co- 
lombia are 
equal parts, one-third of the difference 
between the new and the old rates enter- 
ing into force 30, 60 and 90 days after 
date of signature. (Department of Com- 
merce.) 





The | 


to become effective in three | 
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Three areas in Virginia—at Yorktown, Jamestown Island and Williamsburg—connecied with the colonization 
and Revolutionary periods of American history, have been incorporated by act of Congress into a Federal recre- 


ational and educational reservation to be known as the Colonial National Monument. 


These areas, located in 


widely separated sections of the Old Dominion, are to be linked by highways. The Federal Government is now 
acquiring properties at Yorktown to make up a reservation covering scenes of the seige of Yorktown. Private 
enterprise is perpetuating some of the ancient landmarks at Williamsburg, and Government ownership is not 


now contemplated. The Government is not acquiring property at Jamestown Island. 


Senator King Drafts Senator Borah Discounts Prediction 


Bill for: Half-billion 


Increase in Taxation 


Provides for Levies on Gifts 
and Higher Estate Taxes, 
Also Affects Incomes in 
Higher Brackets 


Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, a mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee on Finance, 


| very people, the average man and woman, 


stated orally May 26 that he is drafting | 


a bill, to offer as an amendment to any 
tax revision legislation fhat may come 
from the House in this Congress, so as 
to raise $500,000,000 of revenue by a tax 


the higher brackets of the income tax. 


He also favors retrenchment in Gov- 
ernment expenditures all along the line, 
he declared. a 


‘I am drafting a bill to offer as an 
amendment in the event a measure should 
come over from the House without such 
provisions in this Congress, that will raise 
$500,000,000 tax on gifts, increased estate 
taxes and increased taxes on the higher 
income brackets,” Senator King said. “It 
will allow no credit for estate taxes paid 
in the States but will reduce the rates now 
found in estate taxes. It will allow an 
exemption of $50,000 and then a slightly 
graduated tax out of which it will be 
possible to raise annually about $100,- 
000,000. 

Would Raise Income Tax 


“My bill would increase taxes on incomes 
above $100,000, but particularly in those 
brackets over $500,000. So I efpect from 
these three sources to obtain about half 
a billion dollars. 


“T have no doubt an effort will be made 
to adopt some form of sales tax. For a 
number of years, that plan has been 
brought up by some bankers and power- 
ful financial interests. A sales tax is a 
tax upon consumption and would fall 
most heavily upon the mass of the people. 
It was resorted to many years ago by 
despotic rulers, but it resulted in revolu- 
tionary movements and was 
abandoned. 


“It is unfortunate that we have to talk 
about increasing the tax burdens when 
they are already so heavy and when the 
depression in the United States is so uni- 
versal. But 
and borrowing to meet current expenses 
in times of peace is a policy to be shunned. 


Expenditures Too Great 


“Of course our expenditures are too 
great. The Government has_ been 
profligate. The demands of the execu- 
tive departments have been too great and 
Congress has been extravagant in its ap- 
propriations. There 
ment in every branch of the Government 
and economies must be introduced and 
reforms put into effect that will enable 
the Government to balance its budget 
without materially increasing taxes. 

“Indeed, it would be the part of wisdom 
if we could abolish many Federal agen- 
cies, reduce the number of Federal em- 
ployes by at least 200,000 and confine the 


activities of the Federal Government to} 


those pyrposes specifically authorized by 
the Constitution. I should like to see a 
nation-wide organization created for the 
purpose of compelling cities, counties, 
| States and the Federal Govenrment to 
relieve the people from the heavy burden 
of taxation.” 

| 


we can not permit deficits | 


must be retrench- | 


,on gifts, increases in estate taxes and in| 


‘eral Electric, 


finally | 


| credit to Germany and Italy. 


Of Spread of Communist Doctrines 


Declares Recognition of Russia Would Not Bring More 
Soviet Propaganda Than Obtains at Present 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


guardian and protectors of American , Russia by which credits are provided to 
ideals and American institutions ‘are the the extent of 350,000,000 lire. 


iting Russia at the present time with a 


“The Polish industrial delegation is vis- | 


about whom certain persons gre now 
worrying so much lest they be tainted 
with communism. 

“Now, what are the facts? The most ef- 
fective forces in the completion of the 
five-year plan are American brains and 
American money. Over 3,000 of our 
ablest engineers and industrial managers 


are over there. Over $200,000,000 of credit 
is being extended. General Motors, Gen- 
Ford, and many wealthy 
firms and corporations are there. 

Is anybody proposing to bring them 
back, or to stop others from going? Do 


the antirecognitionists propose to change | 


this? Recognition, in all probability, would 
add very little to the forces which are al- 
ready helping to rebuild Russia. 


Results of Breaking Off 


Connections Entirely 


“Again I ask: Why do we not follow out 
logically this doctrine of nonrecognition 
and break off all connection and stop en- 


tirely the building up and strengthening , 
of this supposed world menace? And sup- | 
pose we should stop our people from go- | 


ing there. That would give room to more 


German engineers, to more English en- | 
gineers, and to more trade and business | 


between those countries and Russia. It 
would ultimately change the program of 
Russia but very little. 


“Let me give you an illustration of how | 
For | 
some time a distinguished German has | 
against | 
Russia and in favor of breaking off all} 
| trade relations with Russia. 


this nonrecognition policy works. 


been lecturing in this country 
While he was 
lecturing in this country, his government 


extended credit to Russia to the amount 


of $105,000,000 and closed important trade | 


contracts. 

“In other words, Germany, Italy and 
other countries extend credits to Russia 
and make large trade agreements with 
Russia. American capitalists extend 
The Ameri- 
can capitalist gets his 10 per cent com- 
mission for his part and Germany and 
Italy get the benefit of trade agreements 
with Russia. We do not gain anything 


| by refusing to recognize facts and to deal 


with realities. And about the most stu- 


|pendous reality in international affairs 





now is Russia. 


Russia and Germany 


In Credit Agreement 


Do you realize what is happening these 
days with reference to our attitude to- 
ward Russia? The official representative 
of this Government is in London con- 


|ferring with the official représentative of 


the Russian government on the wheat sit- 
uation. It seems to me that about the 
only thing lacking now is for an invitation 
to the Russian Ambassador to attend the 
diplomatic dinner at the White House. 
“Just one other item on Russia. Within 
the last few weeks a new agreement has 
been made between Russia and Germany 


by which Germany provides credits cover- | 


ing purchases to the amount of $75,000,000. 
Italy has reached an agreement with 
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view of reaching trade agreements. An- 
other Italian delegation, according to the 


| press dispatches, is soon to visit Russia. | 


According to the press dispatches, the 
French industrialists are also sending a 
| delegation to the Soviet Union. A delega- 
tion of Finnish business men is expected 
soon to visit Russia. 


absorb some of that trade? It seems to 
|me we need that trade and it seems to 
|me, too, that the American people are 
| strong enough in mind and character to 
| take a chance on communistic propaganda 
|in order to get that trade. : 

Regarding 
Borah said: 


“I feel that Secretary Stimson 


Latin-America, 


an- 


| nounced a perfectly sound policy—a policy , 
| which will give full protection to our citi-| 


| zens as they are entitled to that protec- 
| tion under international law and at the 
| some time respect the sovereignty and the 
rights of the Central American govern- 
ments. 


Approves Policy 
On Latin America 


“He stated very clearly that we have 
no intention of withholding ‘the protec- 
tion which American citizens are entitled 
to in foreign lands under the law of na- 
tions.’ Under the law of nations a citizen 
in a foreign country is entitled to the pro- 


tual physical attacks, either of person 


attacks or of great danger thereof. 
“But as I understand Mr. Stimson, he 
does not feel that it is the duty of this 
Government to go beyond defensive acts 
in such matters. He does not feel that 
we should substitute our Government for 


| their government, that it is not our duty, 


to keep Marines stationed in the remote 
|regions of all the undeveloped countries 
in the world in the possible anticipation 
that our countrymen may meet up with 
outlaws or bandits. When there is an ac- 
j tual attack or actual danger, our Gov- 
|ernment will undoubtedly act. 


“We have supposed at times, or at least 
| Claimed, that when there was a disturb- 
| ance, or general lawlessness, in a Central 
: American country, we were justified under 
the Monroe Doctrine in marching in and 
taking possession of the country and es- 
tablishing law and order according to our 
_— and according to our stand- 
ards. 


Explains Application 
Of Monroe Doctrine 


_“The Monroe Doctrine gives us no such 
right. We protect our citizens in Central 
America under the law of nations, the 
Same as we protect them in other coun- 
tries under the law of nations and not un- 
der the Monroe Doctrine. The Monroe 
Doctrine has no application unless some 
foreigrr government is undertaking to take 
possession of the territory or interfering 
with the government of those countries. 


“That is to say, the Monroe Doctrine 
only applies when the acts of foreign gov- 
ernments are involved and it does not ap- 
ply to the acts of bandits of lawless forces 
in, and of, Central American countries. 





law of nations. And Mr. Stimson declared 
that the protection of our citizens under 
the law of nations would be assured by 
cur Government at all times. 

“Whatghe Central and South American 
countries complain of—and have a right 
| to complain of—is not that we protect our 
;citizens under the law of nations, but 
that we claim an enlarged right under and 
|by virtue of the Monroe Doctrine; that 


|much further and not only protect our 


| citizens and their property, but also to/| 
; establish a’ surveillance, or a censorship, | 


) over the Central American governments, 
|a kind of tutelage, that we claim the right 
to set up and take down governments and 
shape politics and policies of the people. 
| That is what they complain of and that 
is what we have no right to do. 

“The Monroe Doctrine, as it was origi- 
nally announced, acording to its true im- 


| port, is a sound doctrine for both Cen-| 


tral and South America and for the 
United States: And if we apply it accord- 


ing to its true intent and purpose, neither 


we nor the Central or South American 
countries will have cause to regret its ex- 
istence. 


“Understand, that in speaking of Mr. 
Stimson's position and his views, I am 
simply giving my personal opinion, I have 


no authority to speak otherwise.” 

| Senator Borah’s reply to a question re- 
| garding the Geneva disarmament confer- 
ence in 1932 was as follows: 


“We are, of course, deeply interested in | 


disarmament, and we hope for the success 
| of the 1932 conference. It does not seem 


| possible for the peoples of the world to 


bear up much longer under this mount- 
ing burden of armaments. 


expected. 
“In other words, 


“Do you not think that we could safely 


Senator | 


tection of his government in case of ac- | 


or of property, or in case of threatened! 


| That situation we deal with under the! 


|under this law we claim a right to go | 


It has been 
declared by students of the subject that 
nearly 80 per cent of all the budgets of 
the different nations go for wars, past or 





Broadcast Rules _ 


Changed to Allow: 
Better Equipment 


| Radio Commission Changes | 
Regulations as Industry 
Develops More Efficient 
Types of Transmitters 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
transmitters has never been so great as 
that presented by the receivers. 

A salient problem confronting the broad- 
|cast transmitter manufacturer is that of 
| securing high power effectively. At pres- 
/ent 50,000 watts is the largest broadcast- 
|ing transmitter licensed for regular use. | 
| Several manufacturers have attempted to | 
increase this output to 100,000 or 200,000 | 
| watts, but the results have not been en- | 
tirely safisfactory. { 
| Development of Tubes 








At present there are outstanding experi- | 


|mental authorizations to operate broad- 
cast equipment at 200,000 and 400,000 
watts, but so far as is known no actual 
successful transmission has taken place 
with power of more than 200,000 watts 
in the broadcast band, and these tests 
have been of but short duration. 

| The vacuum tube, the heart of both 


-|the radio transmitter and receiver, is the 


limiting factor in development of greater 
| power for transmitters. The most power- 
| ful tubes now in use-are rated at 100,000 
watts for certain usages and 25,000 watts 
for broadcasting. If it were desired to in- 
crease the power of broadcasting equip- 
ment to 500,000 watts, for example, en- 
tirely new vacuum tubes would have to 


be designed, which probably would take | 


many years. The Commission now limits 
the power of broadcast stations to 50,000 
watts, and if this limit arbitrarily were 
raised to 100,000 or 500,000 watts, there is 
no transmitting equipment available that 
| could be purchased to utilize such an as- 
signment. 

‘The direct crystal control for broad- 
cast equipment was introduced in 1925, at 
the same time the first successful trans- 
mission with 50,000 watts power was car- | 
ried out. No material stride has been | 
made toward further ingreasing the power | 
of equipment, no doubt because it ap-| 
peared that no market existed for higher | 
power equipment. 


Control Units Improved 


The crystal control units which hold a 
station exactly on its frequency have been 
gradually improved until now it is be- 
lieved that stations can be held on fre- 
quency with remarkable accuracy. The 
Commission held recently a general engi- 
neering hearing to decide whether or not | 
it should reduce the maximum permissible 
tolerance from 500 cycles to 50 cycles, thus | 
| eliminating much heterodyne interference. | 
The evidence presented indicated unquali- | 
fiedly that the time had come when such | 
equipment was readily available. | 

If the Commission adopts such an order | 
it will effect material improvements in | 
broadcast reception on all channels upon | 
which stations operate simultaneously. 
The annoying whistles, now heard on 
practically all the channels, will be re- 
duced to “a mere whisper.” . 

Another problem in radio engineering, | 
under the so-called American plan of 
broadcasting, is elimination of inter- 
ference between the many stations on du- 
plicated channels. The interference range 
of a station exceeds the service range by | 
many miles. For example a 1,000-watt 
station may have a good service radius of 
25 miles in which any listener can get 
satisfactory programs, but such a station 
may create interference with other sta- 
tions for 1,200 nriles. Any development 
to increase the service area and reduce 
the interference area of a station would 
permit a material improvement in re- 
ception of stations and further permit 
the addition of more stations to cover 
areas that are now in need of service. 

In considering the interference that may 
be caused by a station, it is interesting 
to note that a 5-watt station may com- 
pletely destroy the entire service area of 
a 50,000-watt station when located close 
together on the same channel. | 

Two developments are in progress to 
improve this condition. First, is the new | 
accurate crystal control and, second, new 
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PATENTED AUTO TAG Means to Better 
INNOVATION | . 
‘Foreign Trade 


To Be Considered 






| 

|Representatives of Major 

| Industries Join Efforts to 

| Study Problems of World 
Business 


Constructive and intelligent discussion 
of current phases of our foreign trade 
such as has been scheduled for the forth- 
coming 18th national convention of the 


Foreign Trade Council in New York City 
on May 27-29 should, according to Dr. 
Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, materially assist the United States 
|in regaining the main road to an enlarged 
world business from which we were forced 
to detour by the obstructions set in the 
way asa result of the world depression. 
Under the experienced leadership of 





Automobile license plates would be 


used indefinitely, instead of for only 
yearly terms, if a device just pat- 


ented in the Patent Office were 
adopted. As shown by drawings 
filed by the patentee, a painted 
| frame carrying the final numeral 
of each year would be fitted over 
the basic plate to give the appear- 
ance obtained under the existing 
| system. 


Device to Eliminate 
License Tag Change 
On Autos Is Patented 


Invention Calls for Rim Car- 
| rying New Final Numeral 
| Of Year to Be Fitted Over 
| Original Base Plate 


The annual changing of license tags on | 


automobiles would be eliminated by use 
of an invention just patented in the Pat- 
ent Office. The patent, issued to Jacob 
R. Jones, of Indianapolis, Ind., calls for 
a frame or rim, separate from the plate, 


| which would bear the final number of the 


year of issuance and which would be fitted | 


over the base plate to give the appear- 
ance obtained under the existing system, 
according to specifications filed with the 
Patent Office. 

“A further feature of the invention,” it 
is stated in the specifications, “is in so 
constructing the attachment that a coat 
of paint or other coloring medium may 
be applied thereto and be plainly visible 
so that at a casual glance it may be noted 
whether the attachmeny is of the proper 
vintage.” 

The patentee states that an additional 
advantage is to be gained in constructing 
the attachment so it may be produced 
at a very nominal cost and in such man- 
ner as to make it “universal for fitting 
the license plates required by each State.” 


Avoids Plate Expense 

“It has been the custom heretofore,” the 
patentee states, “for the State to make 
new plates each year, thus entalling a 
great expense, as each set of plates heces- 
sitated a different set of dies for making 
them and, consequently, the present in- 
vention is designed to overcome this ex- 
cessive cost.” 

As described by Mr. Jones, the basic 
plate would show the first three numer- 


| als of the year, while the final numeral 


would be carried ‘on the attachment. 
Thus, the numeral “2” would be fitted at 
the end of the numerals “193” to form 
the complete indication of a tag issued 
for the forthcoming year. 

It is stated that the frame can be quickly 
attached to or removed from the plate 
and, when once attached, becomes 


component part of the plate, the only 


"a | 


James A. Farrell, chairman of the Coun- 
|cil, and O. K. Davis, its secretary, and 
| sponsored by scores of recognized busi- 
|ness leaders, this gathering of representa- 
tives of every major industry and trade 
| will be faced with a combined responsi- 
| bility and an opportunity such as have 
|never before awaited its deliberations in 
| the years of its service to the Nation, Dr. 
Klein stated. 


| 4,000,000 Concerned 


| Foreign trade may not bulk large in its 
| percentage of the gross business of the 
| Republic, but to the 4,000,000 of our citi- 
zens who, directly or indirectly, depend 
upon it for their livelihood, it is of su- 
preme importance. And any issue with 
so substantial a stake in the employment 
status of the country imperatively com- 
mands the earnest, respectful considera- 
tion of every thoughtful citizen. 

There are many who feel that the solu- 
tion of our present economic ills can best 
be achieved by concerted attacks with all 
possible vigor upon specific, well defined 
problems rather than attempted general, 
mass advances along a wide and varied 
front. This meeting is just such a sharply 
concentrated assault on one clearly de- 
| fined point. 

The gratifying results of previous con- 
ventions of this type under the auspices 
of the National Foreign Trade Council, 
in collaboration with other private and 
governmental trade promotive agencies, 
encourages the hope that in this special 
emergency the effort about to be made 
will be similarly productive—Issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 








Osage Indian Counsel 
To Get New Contract 


A new contract between the Osage In- 
dian tribal council and their attorneys, 
involving the amount of compensation to 
be paid them for their services in defend- 
ing the claims of the tribe to ownership 
of oil rights, will be drawn up, Commis- 
sioner Charles Rhoads announced orally 
at the Office of Indian Affairs, May 26. 
ee information made available fol- 
ows: 

The new arrangement, which has been 
assented to by T. J. Leahy, of Pawhuska, 
Okla., and F. M. Goodwin, of Washing- 
ton, the attorneys, was approved by the 
Office of Indian Affairs following the hear- 
ing at the Department of the Interior, 
May 25. 

The original contract was regarded by 
the Indian Office as excessive. Congress 
appropriated $25,000 for the employment 
of counsel from an authorized $100,000 to 
defend the claims of the Indians. The 
original contract called for an additional 
$25,000 to counsel in the event the case 
were won. 

It has now been agreed to jay a flat 
sum of $25,000, with $5,000 paid down at 
the commencement of taking the case and 
an additional $5,000 each six months un- 
til the $25,000 appropriation shall have 
been used. Provision was made to com- 
pensate the attorneys in the event the ” 
case extended beyond two years. 


Teachers in Montana Now 
Give Oaths of Allegiance 


HELENA, Mont., May 26. 


Oaths of allegiance to the United 
States, which are now required of school 


antenna design, so that the energy trans- | distinguishing feature being the difference | teachers’in Montana, are being received 
| mitted from stations will be more effec- | in color between the plate and the frame.” | at the office of the State Department of 


tive, and the interference greatly reduced. | 
Much work is being done along this ling} 
now, but no concrete results have yet been}| 
| demonstrated. ; | 


of all the taxes extorted from the tax- | 
| payers are for war purposes. | 
| “But there are some things which stand 
| fearfully in the way of any real progress | 
in 1932, particularly with reference to land 
disarmament. Those participating in the} 
| conference may agree upon some program | 
|of study, some paper maneuver, such as 
| the League of Nations has been giving us 
| for 12 years on this subject. But for any 
jreal disarmament, the difficulties seem | 
| very great. 

| “Those things which seem to stand 
| Somewhat in the way of real success are | 
the German-Austre Customs Treaty and, 
{the French-Italian Naval situation. 
| Sees Treaties in Way 

Of Land Disarmament | 


“The German-Austro tariff agreement | 
| is supposed in some way to challenge the | 
| sacred integrity of the Versailles Treaty. | 
|It has, therefore, created a feeling which 
}is quite the reverse of that which is 
|necessary for a successful disarmament | 
| program. My individual view is that so} 
long as there is no peaceful method pro- | 
| vided for the revision of the peace treat- | 
ies, I do not expect to see any land dis- 
| armament. | 

“The French-Italian Naval situation is | 
| Still undisposed of. | 

“Neither do I expect to see any land | 
disarmament so long as the Russian situa- | 
tion remains as it is. Lloyd George said 
more than 10 years ago that the European | 
problem was the Russian problem. And 
so far as the land disarmament proposi- 
tion is concerned is the Russian problem. | 

“Disarmament depends very largely, if 
not wholly, upon what can be done in 
Europe to settle these European problems. 
Europe has heavier armaments by far 
than she had at the beginning of the 
| World War. There must be a reason for 
| this. But, in my judgment, that reason 
| is found in the determination to maintain 
|and preserve the peace treaties just as 
| they were written at the close of the 
war.” 


Increase in Gas Rates 
For Georgia Considered 





ATLANTA, GA., May 26. 

The Public Service Commission has 
taken under advisement proposals to in- 
crcase by aprpoximately 30 per cent the 
rates on natural gas service to domestic 
consumers throughout the State of | 
Georgia. Petition for the rate increase, | 
which does not affect industrial con- | 
sumers, was filed by the Atlanta Gas} 
| Light Company and ‘affiliated corpora- | 


while we are all| tions furnishing natural gas in Atlanta 


preaching peace, nevertheless, 80 per cent | and several other cities, 
i 


The patent was issued under 
No. 1804013. 


Patent | Education, acc 


ding to announcement by 
the Department. 
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Mr. Doak Explains 
Lack of Observer 
At Labor Meeting 


Miss Anderson’s Withdrawal 
Should Not Be Regarded 


As Affront to Any Group, 
He Points Out 


A decision that Miss Mary Anderson, 
Director of the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, should not attend 
the International Labor Conference now 
in session at Geneva, ought not to be con- 
sidered an affront either to the confer- 
ence or the League of Nations, under 
whose auspices the meeting is being held, 
the Secretary of Labor, William N. Doak. 
stated orally May 26. He made available 
the following information: 

The United States could not take part 
in the conference officially, and no notifi- 
cation was given League or conference 
authorities that this country would be 
represented at the Geneva gathering. As 
a matter of policy it was determined that 
it would be best not to have the American 
Government represented either officially 
or unofficially at the session. 

Since Miss Anderson had other work 
awaiting her attention in Europe, Mr. 
Doak cabled her that she was to turn to 
it and not be an observer at the labor 
conference. 

Night Work Issue Involved 

The Womey’s Bureau chief sailed for 
Europe May 13, at which time the Bureau 
announced Secretary Doak had asked her 
to attend the conference. The Depart- 
ment of Labor is particularly interested in 
the conference because of the proposed 
partial revision of the Washington Night 
Work Conference, covering all public and 


private industrial undertakings and pro-} 


hibiting the employment of women be- 
tween the hours of 10 p. m. and 5 a. m., 
with exceptions applying to emergencies 
and raw materials. 

Although protests against Miss Ander- 
son's participation in the Geneva conclave 
had been made by the National Women’s 
Party, politics had nothing to do with the 
decision that she should not attend the 
meeting and it was entirely a matter of 
policy. 


Colombia Planning 


To Exploit Huge 


Petroleum Field 


Measure Approving Contract 
For Opening Up of Barco 
Concession Expected to 
Become Law Shortly 





A measure approving a contract be- 
tween the Colombian Government and 
private interests, largely American, for the 
exploitation of one of the largest oil con- 
cessions in the world, known as the Barco 
Concession, is expected to become law this 
month, according to advices received by 
the Department of Commerce and made 
available May 26 by the Minerals Division. 

The concession, situated in eastern Co- 
lombia at the Venezuelan border and com- 
prising an area of’ approximately 1,600,- 
000 acres, is of great economic significance 
to the petroleum world in view of the 
present situation in the industry and of 
particular importance to Colombia as a 
source of revenue, the division explained 
orally. Exploitation of this supposedly 
petroliferous area has been a subject of 
continuous litigation, 
and international complication for a quar- 
ter of a century, according to the division 
which furnished the following additional 
‘information: 

Following refusal of a previous admin- 
istration to permit the concession owners 
to exploit the Barco lands, which originally 
comprised about 10,000,000 acres in Co- 
lombia and Venezuela, the issue was re- 
vived after the inauguration in 1930 of 
Dr. Enrique Olaya Herrera, former Min- 
ister to the United States, as president of 
the republic. The new administration of- 
fered to deal with the concessionnaires as 
@ group and a holding company, 75 per 
cent of which is under the control of a 
prominent American oil company and the 
remaining 25 per cent apportioned between 
a Colombian organization and _ several 
other American interests, was formed. 


Contract Is Drawn Up 


An American lawyer was called to Co- 
lombia as its advisor in the contract ne- 
gotiations and assisted in drawing up a 
contract between the government and the 
various interests as a single group. The 
contract was signed by the president, 
passed by the Colombian senate and re- 
ported favorably out of the Colombian 
house of representatives. 

Under the terms of the contract the 
group is given the right to explore the 
area stipulated, and after a period of 
exploration it will be required to select 
certain areas for exploitation purposes. 

The question of royalty, which prevented 
& previous agreement, has been decided by 
granting to the Colombian government 
royalties of 15 per cent, instead of 5 per 
cent as originally proposed by the con- 
cessionnaires 

The contract also provides for the con- 
struction of an automobile highway from 
the point of greatest production on the 
concession to some point on the Magdalena 
River and a public oil pipe line from the 
concession toward the Magdalena or the 
seacoast. 

Execution of the contract would open 
up many new avenues of transportation 
and communication in Colombia and 
would call for considerable engineering in- 
genuity. To construct a road from the 
western approaches to the concession to 
the Magdalena would entail passing over 
the Andes mountains, over altitudes of 
5,000 feet or more. 

The shortest route to the sea would be 


Safety Glass Measure 
For Motor Buses Vetoed 


HARRISBURG, Pa., May 25. 

Governor Pinchot has vetoed a bill (H. 
25/) providing that all motor buses (ac- 
quired after Jan. 1, 1932, must be equipped 
with nonshatterable glass and that re- 
placements in existing vehicles must be 
made with nonsnatterable glass after that 
date. 

“I ama in favor of any reasonable re- 
quirement which will. promote safety in 
highway travel,” the veto message said, 
“but I do not believe the Commonwealth 
should champion any specific brand or 
type of material for use in vehicles which 
might achieve that end. In addition, the 
bill would place a duty on the Secretary 
of Revenue which he and the Bureau of 
Motor Vehicles are not equipped to per- 
form. All vehicles involved in the bill 
are subject to the rules and régulations 
of the Public Service Commission, which 
might properly prescribe the use of 
equipment insuring safety to the patrons 
of those who hold ijs certificates of pub- 
lic canvenience. Or these reasons the 
bill is not approved.” 


legislative dispute, | 


ya Wee's 
PRESIDENT'’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


May 26, 1931 








10:30 a. m. to 12 noon—The Presi- 
dent met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet 


meetings are held on Tuesdays and 
Fridays.) 
12:30 p. m—A committee from the 


White House Correspondents’ Associa- 
tion called to discuss press relations. 


4:30 p. m.—The President attended 
the dedication of the Titanic Memorial 
in Potomac Park. 


Navy Is Completing 
Five-year Plan of 
Aviation Construction 


Organization Second to None 
Said to Have Resulted, at 
Cost of 20 Millions Less 
Than Anticipated 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
aviation since the far-sighted program au- 
thorized by Congress in 1926 was prepared 
shows that the personnel has tripled, the 


number of airplanes has increased more | 
than two and a half times, that valuable | 


research and development work has been 
carried out; that ligther-than-air progress 
has been steady, that the efficiency of the 


squadrons has improved and hazards have | 
that the domestic aircraft in- | 
dustry has been benefited by a steady out- | 


decreased, 


let for a large portion of its annual pro- 
duction, and that the morale of the en- 
tire Navy has been built up. 


Economies of Plan 


The economies effected in carrying out 
this program are the result of price re- 
duction by the industry, perfection of ma- 
terial which has increased the life of 
planes and motors, improvement of per- 
sonnel which has reduced crashes, and the 
decreasing neéd for spare parts and en- 
gines. 


When the five-year program was under- 
taken in 1926 the Navy possessed 351 
planes and had 3,877 men and 670 officers 


attached to aviation duty; at the end of | 


the current fiscal year it will possess 1,000 
| airplanes, either on hand or in manu- 
facture, and will consist of a force of 
| about 11,000 enlisted men and over 1,000 
officers. 

Cost Lower Than Estimates 

The cost of this progress has been ap- 
proximately $62,771,600, a reduction of 
$22,307,150 below the authorized limit of 
expenditure of $85,078,750. Appropriations 
have been $20,000,000 less than authorized, 
and an additional saving was effected in 
the fiscal year 1930 when approximately 
$2,000,000 was turned back to the Treasury 
as unexpended balance. A similar saving 
is expected to result during the present 
fiscal period. 

The increase in the efficiency of naval! 
aviation has been brought about by im- 
proving training methods, reducing fa- 
talities, perfecting the versatility of both 
equipment and personnel, placing aircraft 
on battleships and cruisers as well as 
specially fitted aircraft carriers, and es- 
tablishing a system of auxiliary fleet shore 
bases. 

Construction of the first of the two 
superdirigibles authorized by the program 
is nearly completed and the second ship 
can be started as soon as trial flights of 
{the first are under way. Although not 
|contained in the original program, the 
first aircraft carrier designed “from the 
keep up” for such duty is being built and 
four others are projected, though not au- 
thorized. 


Reduction of Hazard 


Reduction of hazard has seen the num- 
ber of flying hours per fatality and per 
fatal crash more than double in two 
years. Relatively there have been fewer 
fatal accidents and less planes lost or 
damaged with each fiscal period. There 
was one fatal accident to every 19,070 
hours flown in the fiscal year 1930, but 
in the fiscal period 1928 the number of 
hours was 7.226 to each fatal accident. 

An efficient, economical, and reliable 
system of handling airships at landing 
fields and hangars has been evolved, while 
unrivalled facilities for handling planes 
on carriers and other naval vessels have 
been perfected. Wood has been practi- 
cally eliminated in airplane construction; 
the air-cooled engine has been carried to 
a high state of perfection; new types of 
navigation instruments, particularly radio 
apparatus, have been adapted to naval 
use; a long-range plane, the flying boat, 
has been perfected to the point where it 
has unquestionabie military value; and 
the metal-clad airship has been built and 
placed in operation. 

Recommendations have been made for 
further aviation construction programs, as 
well as for additional aircraft carriers 
and fiying-deck cruisers, but Congress 
has not acted on these requests by the 
Department and by various officers of the 
Navy. Although the five-year-program will 
have to be rounded out to a certain ex- 
tent by making up a few deficiencies in 
planes and adjusting the 1926 Act to pres- 
ent-day conditions, this program has been 
one of the most beneficial acts ever made 
in the interests of naval development. 


through Venezuela territory to Lake Mara- 
caibo, where oil could be delivered to tank- 
ers plying between lake ports and the 
ocean terminal at Las Piedras on the 
north coast of Venezuela. Consent of the 
Venezuelan Government, however, would 
be necessary to lay a pipe line to Mara- 
caibo 

But regardless of what route is used to 
transport the oil to the seacoast, a vast 
area of jungle country will be opened to 
man when the Barco concession is 
ploited. Problems will arise also in con- 
nection with the transportation of ma- 
chinery and equipment to the area, in 
view of the difficulty of entering through 
Colombia because of the rugged moun- 
tains and the apparent necessity of bring- 
ing in this equipment through Venezuela, 
which may impose heavy duties. 


e€X- 


Alberta Members to Voie 
On Wheat Pool Proposal 


The Alberta Wheat Poo! has officially 
announced that iis members, between 
July 1 and 15, will vote on the 100 per 
cent wheat pool, the Department of Com- 
merce is informed in a report from John 
A. Embry, American Trade Commissioner 
in Winnipeg. 

Action of the executive in taking steps 
for the ballot is to clarify the attiude of 
all pool members on the question, and 
follows instructions given by delegates at 


the annual wheat pool convention last 
November. Ballots will be sent to all 
members by mail and returned to the 


head office before July 15. 

Announcement of the vote declared that 
the pool executives would take no initia- 
tive regarding support or opposition to the 
100 per cent pool plan, but would provide 
all information, pro and con, which pool 
farmers might request. The result of the 
vote will be placed before delegates at 
their 1931 convention, to be held late in 
the Autumn.—Issued by the Department 
| of Commerce. 
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On a site contributed by the Federal 





. 


Government in the National Capital, 


the Titanic Memorial has been erected and was dedicated May 26 to the 
heroes of that marine disaster which cost the lives of many American 


men, women and children. The m 


emorial is enscribed: “To the brave 


men who perished in the wreck of the Titanic, April 15, 1912. They gave 


their lives that women and children might be saved.” 


The memorial is 


located on Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway on a site overlooking the 
Potomac River. 


Shoe Industry Asks I mevense in Tariff 


Which Will Cover Wage Differential 


'Ascribes ‘Deplorable Condition’ to Unequal Competition 


With Czechoslovakia, Where Workers Are Low-paid 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and now using cheap labor in Czechoslo-, 


vakia, is able to export women’s shoes from 
the foreign country to this country at 
prices which were almost $1 less a pair 
than the American labor costs of making 
similar or comparable shoes. 

Labor Costs Are Compared 

John J. Mara, international president 
of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Unicn, 
! quoting labor costs of making comparable 
| shoes, told the Commission that for work 
which American shoe workers receive an 
average of $1 per pair in wages, the shoe 
workers of Czechoslovakia receive not 
more than 28 cents. 

Claiming that the present tariff duty of 
20 per cent results in only 40 cents per 
pair being collected by the Treasury De- 
partment, Mr. Mara asked, on behalf of 
the American shoe workers, that the Tariff 
Commission recommend that the duty of 
20 per cent be based upon American valu- 
ation, which would mean that the duty 
would amount to at least 60 cents per 
pair, which the American shoe workers 
contend is still less than the actual dif- 
ference in labor costs alone. 

He called to the attention of the Com- 
mission that section of the Tariff Act 
which imposes upon the Commission the 


Airway Coordinates 
Radio and Teletype 


New System Tested on New 
York-Cleveland Route 


Radio and teletype may be linked to 
report progress of scheduled aircraft and 
to describe weather along airways if ex- 
periments now in progress are successful 
according to information made available 
May 26 at the Aeronautics Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Research into coordination of these sys- 
tems is under way on part of the New 
York-Cleveland airway, it was said, and 
preliminary results have been encourag- 
ing. Additional information made avail- 
able at the Branch follows: 

The installation employs the regular tel- 
etype ground circuit from New York to 
Cleveland by way of Bellefonte, Pa., and 
another circuit through Buffalo, N. Y. 
Messages transmitted along the Belle- 
fonte circuit are sent to Buffalo by radio 
before being transmitted over the second 
network 

Apparatus to convert teletype signals 
into code is utilized at Bellefonte in 
transmitting the electric impulses to Buf- 
falo, where similar apparatus reconverts 
the code into teletype signals, which then 
go out over the ground wire circuit. 

Possible applications include bridging 
of difficult terrain where installation of 
ground wires would be expensive or pro- 
vision of radio transmitters for emergency 
use in case the land system is disrupted. 


Lethal Gas in Executions 
Is Voted in California 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., May 26. 


Governor James Rolph Jr., has under 
consideration a bill ‘(S. 952) passed by 
the Legislature, which adjourned May 17, 
to substitute lethal gas for hanging as 
a means of executing persons sentenced 
to death for murder. 


The Governor announced that he pro- 
poses to call a conference of prison offi- 
cials to discuss the bill, and may invite 
Varden Matt Penrose of the Nevada State 
prison to attend a conference. Nevada 
is the only State that uses lethal gas in 
executions. 

“I am going to act slowly on the lethal 
gas bill,” Governor Rolph stated orally, 
“and no action will be taken until near 
the end of the 30-day bill-signing period 
My mind is open on the matter, and the 
bill probably will be given more study 
than any other passed to me by the Legis- 
lature.” 


Consolidated Gas Given 
Right to Sell Securities 


ALBany, N. Y., May 26 
The Public Service Commission today 
authorized the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York and its subsidiary com- 
panies to issue within a period not ex- 
ceeding 60 days securities of a par or 
stated value aggregating $109,699,850 con- 
sisting of debenture bonds common stock 
of $100 par value and common stock of 
| no par value. 


authority and the obligation to protect 
the employment opportunities of Ameri- 
can workers by proclaiming such duties as 
would equalize the difference in cost of 
production. 


He said that the wages of the American 
shoe workers have been reduced by be- 
tween 10 and 12‘. per cent, while he does 
not believe the wages of the Czechoslo- 
vakian workers have been reduced at all, 
but pointed out that the workers in the 
foreign country do not get pay now on 
which an American worker could live in 


any comfort. 
Robert J. Watt, representing the Massa- 
chusetts Industrial Commission, stated 


that he had been authorized by that body | 


to appeal to the Tariff Commission in the 
interest of the shoe workers and the shoe 
industry for tariff relief which would per- 
mit the workers of that State an oppor- 
tunity for employment. Mr. 
figures to show that the shoe centers of 
Massachusetts are in very bad shape, due 
to this unnecessary unemployment, which, 


Watt cited | 


Joint Supervision 
Of Plane Meets 
Will Be Sought 


‘Cooperative Control of. 

Events Most Desirable, 
Says Assistant Secretary 
Of Commerce 


“Cooperative control” of airplane races 
and meets throughout the country this 
Summer will be sought by the Aeronautics 
Branch, Department of Commerce, to re- | 
| duce fatalities and minor accidents and to 
insure effective staging of events, Col. 
Clarence M. Young, the Assistant Secre- | 
tary of Commerce for Aeronautics, stated 
orally May 26. | 


Explaining that special air trafflic rules 
promulgated last year for the National Air 
Races at Chicago worked satisfactorily in 
their final test, the Assistant Secretary 
prédicted that a similar system of re- 
ducing hazards and insuring the safety of 
both spectators and competitors will be 
employed this year. 

“The best way to conduct these events is 
by having cooperative control,” Col 
Young stated. “There is no reason to try 
by discouraging the promoters and par- 
ticipants to eliminate a sensible, well-, 
planned racing event, for such affairs 
|}are necessary to further development of 
aircraft and progress in gaining knowl- 
‘edge of the airplane, its operation, re- 
quirements, and capabilities.” 
| Further information made available by 
the Assistant Secretary follows: 


Violations Scarce Last Year 


Efforts to curb the “daredevil” aviator 
frequently fail, because of the inability of 
any policing organization to act in the 
brief period of time when a reckless pilot 
decides to “take his chance,” but the ma- 
| jority of licensed pilots, both military and 
civilian, have come to realize the neces- 
sity for taking all possible precautions. 
Violations of the special air traffic rules 
at Chicago last year were remarkably 
scarce and only a small number of the 
pilots who failed to obey these regulations 
were igttentional violators. 


Control of smailer racing events with 
local interest is a more complex problem 
than is regulation of the meets of Nation- 
wide scope, but the inability of small 
groups of promoters to provide substan- 
tial prizes and attract large numbers of 
| planes indicates that this problem even- 
| tually will solve itself. 
| Prohibiting acrobatic flying entirely at 
{a large meet would work a hardship on 
|aviation as well as the public and the 
sponsors of the competition, since races 
alone do not arouse sufficient interest to} 
make the affair successful. Stunt fiving 
furthermore is valuable when conducted 
properly because it demonstrates the abil- 
ity of both planes and pilots, and pro- 
vides a testing ground for equipment. 





‘as well as in the enforcement. 


Rigid Enforcement Planned 


4 Rigid enforcement of regulations placed 
in effect for meets will be undertaken 
by the inspection force of the Aeronautics 
Branch, but any far-reaching campaign 
to reduce the degree of competitive spirit 
will not be attempted 

Army and Navy pilots by observing 
both their own regulations and special 
rules have set a good example for the civil- 
ian pilot, and helpful cooperation from 
American civilians has been secured. 

Committees in charge of races will be 
expected to make their own airworthi- 
ness requirements to assure only safe 
planes being flown, and the Department 





he said, has now continued for the past 


three years. 


Asserts Protection Needed 


“We must have protection 
‘maintain the present standard of wages,’” 
he said. 

William O. Attwill, representing the 
shoe manufacturers of Lynn and Haver- 
hill, Mass., cited figures to the Commis- 
ion, which he said showed that 


parable Czechoslovakian shoes can under- | 


sell American shoes in this country. 


Charles H. Jones, of Boston, Mass.. 
president of the Commonwealth Shoe and 
Leather Company and representing the 
New England Shoe and Leather Associa- 
tion, declared that “the present schedule 
on shoes and leather is the fairest which 
was ever brought out of Congress,” and 
that there is a wide difference of opinion 
among the domestic manufacturers as to 
the necessity of the tariff. 

He said that tne present 
depression necessitates that the domestic 
manufacturers adapt themselves to the 
present chaotic conditions, ‘and those I 
represent prefer to see the present rate 
stay as it is until some definite devlop- 
ment justifies a change.” 


situation of 


Questioned by Mr. Connery, Mr. Jones | 


stated that the domestic manufacturers 
of women’s shoes are having some trouble, 
and some are not making money. 


Haste 
Delegates Are Appointed 
To Industrial Conference 


President Hoover, it was announced at 
the White House May 26, has approved 
the designation of the following persons 
as delegates to the Sixth International 
Congress on Industrial Accidents and Dis- 
eases, to be held at Geneva in August un- 
der auspices of the Swiss Federal Council: 

Dr. Francis D. Patterson, of Philadel- 
phia, Chief Surgeon of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, specialist in industrial hygiene. 

Dr. Fred H. Albee, of New York, Pro- 
fessor of Orthopedic Surgery in the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of Co- 
lumbia University. 

Dr. Francis D. Donoghue, of Boston, 
Medical Adviser of the Department of In- 
dustrial Accidents of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Dr. Emery R. Hayhurst, of Columbus, 
Professor of Hygiene in the College of 
Medicine of the Ohio State University. 

Dr. Emma F. Ward, of Baltimore, Re- 
search Investigator attached to the Office 
of Industrial Hygiene and Sanitation in 
the United States Public Health Service. 


Deportations Are Barred 
In Macintosh-Bland Cases 


Although Douglas M. Macintosh, Yale 
University professor, and Marie Averill 
Bland, war nurse, have been debarred 
from United States citizenship by the 
Supreme Court for refusal to take the 
oath of allegiance without reservations, 
they cannot be deported, it was stated 
orally May 26 at the Department of Labor. 
Additional information made available at 
the Department follows: 

They entered the country legally and 
are residing here legally, and of course 
are not subject to deportation. They may 
remain so long as they wish without be- 
coming citizens. As a matter of fact, 
they must have been admitted to the 
United States according to its laws to 
have applied for citizenship. 
| The decision of the Supreme Court, 
made May 25, clears up for the Depart- 
ment the formerly moot question of 
whether a person could take the oath 
}of citizenship with certain reservations. 


if we are} 
to do what the Government has asked— | 


com- | 
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TO PRESIDENT | 
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| 


GEORGE A. HASTINGS 


George A. Hastings, recently appointed 
an administrative assistant to the Presi- 
dent, will assume the duties formerly as- 
signed to French Strother, resigned, whom 
he succeeds. He will be charged primar- 
ily with duties in connection with a wide 
range of social welfare contacts and will 
also do research work for the President 

His duties are generally described by 
Mr. Hastings as directed toward helping 
to cultivate public opinion and public re- 
lationships, based on facts, in some of the 
nonpolitical and nonpartisan aspects of 
government. 

Mr. Hastings comes from New York, 
where he had been serving as an assist- 
ant secretary of the State Charities Aid 
Association. He is a native of the Empire 
State, 46 vears of age, and received his 
general education in schools at Malone, 
N. Y., and at Syracuse University. He took 
special courses later at the New York 
School of Social Work. 

The experience of Mr. Hastings as a 
newspaper writer and editor and as a 
magazine writer extends over 25 years. 


For the past 14 years, he has been editor 





of the News, a monthly publication of 
the State Charities Aid Association. In 
welfare work, he has served in several 


philanthropic and governmental organiza- 
tions. He was for two years on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work. 

A course in the organization of public 
opinion in the extension department of 
Columbia University was organized 
and he served as an instructor. 


will assist in preparing such regulations 
In recent 
years there has been a growing tendency 
on the part of meet sponsors to require 
planes to have Department of Commerce 
approval as to airworthiness, although this 
regulation can not be applied to craft en- 
tered in free.for-all events. 

Evidence of a decrease in the amount 
of reckless piloting at races and other 
competitive meets has been noticed as 
the affairs have taken on an increasingly- 
serious aspect, while the fact that perma- 
nent organizations have assumed the re- 
sponsibility for arranging such meets has 
meant that experience gained one year can 
be applied in carrying out subsequent 
programs. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE AID Labor Expense 


Of Stamp Sales 
Is $15,000,000 


Annual Cost of Distributing 
Postage to Public Re- 
vealéd in Hearings on 
Revision of Rates 


More than $15,000,000 is expended an- 
nually by the Post Office Department in 
wages for labor necessary in the sale of 
postage to the public, it was testified May 
26 by A. W. Watts, Superintendent of the 
Division of Cost Ascertainment of the Post 
Office Department, during hearings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
connection with the Department's pro- 
posal to revise parcel post rates. (Docket 
No. 24092.) 


Mr. Watts was cross-examined by 
Luther M. Walter, counsel for opposing in- 
terveners, relative to the various costs 
incident to the sale of stamps throughout 
the country. 


The hearing before the Commission is 
in connection with the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s plan to increase the rates on par- 
cel post matter for the short hauls and 
reduce the rates for long hauls, as well as 
to increase the maximum limit of size 
end weight of parcel post packages. The 
revision is designed to aid the Depart- 
ment in making up the postal deficit. 

The Railway Express Agency, Inc., as 
well as numerous organizations and con- 
cerns which use parcel post service to an 
appreciable extent are opposing the plan. 
The Express company contends that the 
reduction in rates on long hauls coupled 
with the increased maximum limit for size 
and weight of parcel post packages, puts 
that class of mail into direct competition 
with the express business, and will work 
to the injury, if not the total “extinction” 
of the express company. 


Mr. Walter asked Mr. Watts the propor- 
tion of time which the various postmasters 
throughout the country used in the sale 
of stamps, as well as the proportion of 
time used in the distribution of the stamps, 
in relation to the total estimated cost of 
the annual sale of stamps. Mr. Watts 
replied that the proportion of time used 
by postmasters and their assistants in the 
actual sales of the stamps amounted to 
about 8 per cent of the total cost. 

The extra cent charged by the De- 
partment in the sale of its books of stamps, 
said Mr. Watts, is charged because of 
“the added convenience to the public,” and 
not because of the cost of the book. The 
charge of 1/7 of a cent on 2-cent stamped 
envelopes is to cover the cost of the en- 
velope upon which the stamp is embossed, 
he said. 

The Post Office official explained that 
these items, of course, were not charged 
against parcel post in the Department’s 
cost ascertainment. 


Prohibition Research 
On Independent Basis 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
tivities in any way overlap or supplement 
the work done by the National Commis- 
sion on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment. It is not in any sense a Govern- 
ment body, but is, on the other hand, 
wholly independent of direction or con- 
trol by amy representative of the Govern- 
ment, and neither the persons constitut- 
ing the council nor the students engaging 
in research work will receive any sugges- 


, tions from the Department. 
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GAGE OF EDIBILITY 


ELECTRIC MAP OF FLYING WEATHER }|P aper Currency | 
OF FOOD PRODUCTS 


jj Is Rarely Used | 


To Be Growing 


States of New York and | 
Massachusetts Making In-| 


tensive Efforts to Combat 
The Disease 


By Thomas Parran, M. D. 
Commissioner of Health, State of New York) 


Cancer now ranks second among the 
causes of deaths and is apparently in- 
creasing year by year. | 

It ‘3 not a reportable disease and there- | 
fore accurate information as to the num-| 
ber of existing cases is not available. The | 
number of deaths in New York State due 
to cancer has increased by nearly 1,000 
since 1926. In 1929 the total was 15,144 as 
compared with 15,588 in 1930 or an in- 
crease of 444. 


Some of this increase can undoubtedly 
be accounted for by the lengthening of 
the average span of life; more people are| 
now reaching 50 years and thus living into 
the cancer age than was formerly the 
case. 


The facts that must be faced, however, 
are that cancer is apparently increasing 
year by year, that there is no known cure 
except operation during the early stages 
or radium or X-ray in certain types of 
the disease. 


To anyone hearing or reading this state- 
ment for the first time, the question comes 
—why do health authorities not do some- 
thing about it; other diseases have been 
conquered—why not cancer? 


The State has been working on the 
cancer problem for many years and in| 
the near future will do a great deal more. | 

For over 30 years the State of New! 
York has maintained a laboratory for the | 
Study of cancer in the City of Buffalo. | 
In 1911 hospital facilities were added to} 
the laboratory so that certain types of | 
the disease could be studied day by day. | 
In that year also the name was changed 
to the State Institute for the Study of) 
Malignant Diseases. The Legislature of 
1930 appropriated $300,000 for the pur- 
chase of more radium and accessory | 
equipment. The Institute now has more 


radium for the treatment of cancer than} 
any other single institution in the world, | 
so it can simultaneously carry on = 


ment of patients and conduct experiments 
in the further use of this material. One- 
fifth of an ounce cost approximately a 
third of a million dollars, but what is this 
cost in comparison with the lives that 
have and will be saved by the use of the 
emanations from this wonderful metal? 


The 1931 Legislature authorized the 
creation of a division of cancer in the 
State Department of Health and the State 
Institute for the Study of Malignant Dis- 
eases will form the nucleus of this di- | 
vision. 

Already the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts is conducting meetings and clin- 
ics throughout that State in cooperation | 
with local physicians in order to stimulate 
the earlier diagnosis and treatment of 
cancer. One week from today such clinics 
and meetings will be conducted in the| 
City of Pittsfield by Dr. George H. Bige-| 
low, State Commissioner of Health of Mas- | 
sachusetts; Dr. Clarence C. Little, manag- | 
ing director, American Society for the Con-| 
trol of Cancer, and Dr. Frartcis Carter 
Wood, professor and director of the In- 
stitute of Cancer Research, Columbia Uni- | 
versity, and vice president of the Ameri- 
can Society for the Control of Cancer. | 
We congratulate our sister department on 
the thorough manner in which they have 
organized the work in Massachusetts. Now 
that two States in the northeastern sec- 
tion of the country are working shoulder 
to shoulder on this problem, the people of 
these States may rest assured that every- 
thing that can be done to conquer cancer 
will be done. 


There is one factor that, in the light of | 

our present knowledge, must be overcome 
before much progress is made. People 
must understand that cancer in the early 
stages is often curable, but in the later 
stages it is not. Too often persons who 
surmise that certain symptgms are indic- 
ative of cancer put off going to their phy- 
Sician so long that when they do go it is 
too late to do anything but make the pa- 
tient as comfortable as possible. 
_ If you have cancer, the earlier the fact 
is discovered the better the chance of 
complete recovery. A health examination 
once a year is a wise procedure for every- 
one at whatever age; after 40 it is im- 
perative. 

(The foregoing is the jull text of a 
radio address over Station WGY, 
under the auspices of the New York 
State Department of Health and the 
Massachusetts State Department of 
Public Health.) | 





Spread of Knowledge 
Gains Among Nations 


Rapidity of Discoveries Taxes | 


Means of Dissemination | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
open to any indiivdual and any country. 
In purpose it brings about an exchange 
of information between different countries 
concerning education and promotes inter- 
national peace. 

The International Institute for Intel- 
lectual Cooperation is an executive organ 
of the International Committee on In- 
ternational Cooperation. It is composed 
of 17 members appointed by the Council 
of the League of Nations. It is the first 
public international institution of its kind 
maintained and controlled by interna- | 
tional legal sanction. | 

It has behind it the sanction of more! 
than 50 countries, 20 of whom ‘Rive it 
financial support. In membership it em-| 
braces the leading countries of the world. 

While the United States is not a mem- | 
ber of the League of Nations, it is repre- | 
sented in an unofficial way on the Inter- | 
national Committee for Intellectual Co- | 
operation. Dr. R. A. Millikan, of Cali- 
fornia, is its representative. 

In purpose, the Institute has two ob-| 
jectives. It aims to organize the intel-| 
lectual findings of various countries and | 
make them available internationally. Also, | 
it has set out to teach the scnool chil- 
dren in the various countries whicM are 
members of the League of Nations that | 
cooperation among nations is the normal 
method of conducting world affairs. A 
handbook has been prepared for the use 
of’ teachers in the public schools of the | 
various countries having membership in | 
the League of Nations that these pur- 
poses may be carried out. 

Another international movement of sig- 
nificance to educators is that dealing with 
educational motion pictures. The Inter- 
national Institute of Cinematography is 
working toward the development of an 
exchange of educational films from one 
country to another which may be free 
from customs duties. 

The work of the International Institute 
for the Codification and Unification of | 
International Law is perhaps the most| 
well known of the four institutions. It is| 
engaged in a study and the promotion | 


|hint for the economical 


| while the 


| various types of poultry. 


| Petersburg, it was announced orally May 


New York Commissioner of 
Agriculture Points’ Out 
Benefits of Statute 


New York, N. Y., May 26.—Attention | 
of food officials and consumers all over | 


the country is being focused on the op- 
eration of the New York State 
Egg Law,” according to the director of 
the New York office of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets, Dr. 


Arthur E. Albrecht, in a talk delivered to- | 


day at the home service auditorium of 


‘Better | 





| the Consolidated Gas Company. Dr. Al-| 


brecht pointed out that the present reg-| 
ulations provide for four grades, in ac- 


|cordance with which eggs must be sold 


in retail stores. 
“The New York State egg law, passed in 


1927, is not only an outstanding example | 


of a grading law that directly protects 
purchasers, but also is aimed to prevent 
unfair competition among retail dealers 
and among those dealers supplying re- 
tailers,” he said. “The law further chal- 
lenges our attention because New York 
State is the only State having a com- 
prehensive compulsory retail egg grading 
law. The law protects purchasers in that 
it limits the use of such meaningless terms 
as invalid eggs, baby eggs, strictly fresh. 

“In this State, we feel that the com- 
pulsory egg grading law has done much 
to eliminate useless terminology in the 
selling of eggs at retail. 
proved the grading and handling of eggs 
and has not only meant a better egg for 
purchasers, but has also meant a larger 
egg business for those merchants who are 
alert to make every effort to bring their 
grades up to the specified standards. Con- 
sumers should also refuse to be misled by 
fancy and meaningless terms that mean 
nothing except to the dealer using them. 
Know for what purpose you want the 
eggs and buy the grade meeting your 
particular needs.” 


‘Chicken Is Declared 


Invaluable as Source 


Of Nutrition for Sick 


Also Gives Welcome Variety 
To Daily Menu, Says Com- 
missioner of Agriculture 


For Rhode Island 


By Harry R. Lewis 


Commissioner of Agriculture, 
State of Rhode Island 


Chicken is invaluable as q source of 
nutrition; the sick are fed with chicken 
broth when other foods cannot be con- 
sumed. However, in recent years, with the 
introduction of chicken more regularly 
into the daily menu, there are still many 
who do not recognize the various classes 
of poultry and just what points to notice 
particularly which will denote the proper 
bird to select when purchasing poultry 


It also has im-| 


As an experimental installation, three electric maps to indicate weather 


conditions for flying, have been set 


cated by means of colored lights. 


flashes call attention to marked changes in conditions. 


up at the Naval Air Station at Ana- 


costia, D.C. Weather conditions prevailing in various localities are indl- 


Bell signals and intermittent light 
On the right of 


the board is a key to the proper reading of these signals. 


Electrical Weather Maps Aid Aviators, 
Lights Showing Exact Flying Conditions 


Installed at Anacostja Naval Station, Use Will Be Extended 
If Practical Value Is Demonstrated 


Experimental electrical weather maps, 
|developed and constructed by the Navy 
for assisting aviators in rapidly visualizing 
actual weather conditions along & sched- 
uled route, have been installed and are in 
operation at the Naval Air Station, Ana- 
costia, D. C. 

Current weather conditions in various 
localities are shown on the maps by means 
of colored lights. Attention to marked 
changes in conditions and storm warnings 
are indicated by changes in colors of lights 
as well as by bell signals. 

The maps were developed under the di- 
rection of Lt. J. B. Anderson, U. S. Navy, 
Meteorological Officer at Anacostia, and 
were constructed at the Navy Yard, Wash- 
|ington, D. C. If experiments with the 
| maps prove their expected value, similar 
apparatus will be installed at the Naval 
Air Station, Hampton Roads, Va., and at 
San Diego, Calif. 

There are three maps in the system 
|/now operating at Anacostia, one in the 
| Commanding Officer’s office, one in the 

| pilots’ ready room, and the third in the 
| Aerology Office, from which all three 
|maps are controlled. Weather informa- 


meat. {tion from points covering the Atlantic 


Since the broiler season is ‘at its height 
at the present time, we will begin with 
broilers. They are the smallest and young- 
est birds, being immature chickens, usu- 
ally young males, ranging from % pound | 
to 212 pounds. 


are frequently known as squab broilers | 
and are often substituted for squabs. A | 
housewife—buy | 


the squab broiler in place of the squab, | 
the latter being considerably higher in | 
price. 

Next Size Known as Fryer 


The next size, commonly known as the | 
fryer, weighs from 2'2 pounds to 3 1-3 
pounds, and is popular with the small 
family, for the simple reason that the 
small fryer amply serves two people} 
larger conveniently serves a 
family of four or five. Next is the roaster, 
weighing approximately from 4 to 8) 
pounds and which gradually becomes | 
tough and hard due to natural growth and 
development, but is very tender when 
young. Tie season for roasting chickens 
is around the first of July. Fowls are 
mature females which usually have gone 
through a laying season and they sell at | 
an attractive price. | 

Ducklings, because they appear during | 
late Spring and early Summer, are often | 
quoted as Spring or “green” ducklings. 
They offer a very palatable change to the 
menu. Turkeys and geese are in great 
demand during the holiday season from 


|the middle of November through Janu- 
| ary. 


However, the price until recent 
years has been rather high for the aver- 
age housewife, who has to consider other 
necessities. Nevertheless, at the present 


| time, the consumption of turkeys is cover- 


me a much longer period than the holi- 
ays. 
Uses of the Various Types 


Now, a few words as to the uses of the | 
What lends a | 
more appetizing flavor than a young| 
chicken broiled with ham or bacon, and 
served with mashed potato, diced carrots | 
and peas? At the present time, chicken | 
compares favorably with other types of | 
meat and is much lower than it has been | 
in past years, and it fills a place no other 
type of meat could fill. It may be pur- 
chased in the markets throughout the 
season and prepared in various ways, too 
numerous to mention. 

Frequently the terms of describing poul- | 
try are misused, most often the principal | 
term “milkfed.” “Milkfed” poultry is the 
highest quality poultry and denotes that 
the bird has been especially fattened for 
market use. A large proportion of milk is | 
used in the diet of a “milkfed” chicken, 
which makes it much lighter in color than | 
normal. It also tends to break down the 
tough connective tissue, and distributes | 
the fat uniformly throughout the entire 
bird. 

When buying a chicken, look for these 
points: A chicken of a light yellow color 
which shows that the bird has been 
“milkfed;” one that is well filled out, 
“meaty;” and one free from bruises and 
blemishes. An old bird may be recognized 
by a well defined spur on the leg, as 
well as long hairs on the carcass. 

In other words, look for a bird which 
is in good condition of flesh, clean, well- | 
dressed, and comparatively free from pin- 
feathers and tears of the skin. And, to 
be sure of the quality you are getting, | 
pick out your own bird. 


St. Petersburg to Get | 


Florida Soldiers’ Home | 


The Federal Board of Hospitalization 
has determined that the new soldiers’ 
home for Florida will be located at St. 


26 on behalf of Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, Chairman of the Board and Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 


to the end that there may be greater 
unity in it. 

In surveying the work of these various 
bodies given over exclusively for the dif- 
fusion internationally of information 
highly significant in the development of 
intellectual cooperation and understand- | 
ing, it can be said that gratifying prog- | 
ress is being made by them in the achieve- | 





“ ‘he codification of international law| ment of their objectives. 


The smaller size broilers | 


coast and across the mountains into Ohio 


Changes 


Aviation ; 
To revise Air Navigation 


Calif. A. 889. 
commission. 


Act and create aeronautical 
Killed by House. 
Banking: State Finance 


Calif. A. 1004. Relating to the issue of 
shares of stock to employes. Passed by 
House and Senate. 

Tex. S. 240. Requiring banks and trust 
companies to segregate assets held in 
fiduciary capacity from general assets. 
Passed by Senate and House. 

Constitutional 

Calif. 8. Const. Amend. 3. Proposed 
amendment to Article IV of State Constitu- 
tion, relative to filing of initiative or refer- 
endum petition. Passed and approved. 
Crime 
To prohibit the sale and 
Passed by 


Calif. H. 516. 
transportation of machine guns. 
House and Senate. 

Calif. S. 820. Appropriation to provide 
system of telegraphing typewriting equip- 
ment and leasing of wire facilities necessary 
for operation of system of communication 
between Bureau of Criminal Identification 
and cities and counties. Passed by Senate 
and House. 


Calif. A. 482. 
holding of diplomas 
pupils suspected of being disloyal to the 
established government. Killed by House. 

Calif. A. 554. Amendment to Vocational 
Education Fund Act. Passed by House and 
Senate. 


Education 
Providing for the with- 
of graduation from 


Highways 
Calif. A. 58. Cooperative construction, 
improvement and maintenance by State of 
State aid highway. Passed by House and 
Senate. 


Insurance 


Calif. 8. 52. Relative to liability of 
municipalities, counties, schoo} districts and 
the State for injuries to persons or prop- 
erty from defective streets, bridges, etc., au- 
thorizing the taking out of insurance against 
such liability and repealing chapter 328, 
Statutes of 1923. Passed Senate and House. 

Calif, 8S, 53. Relative to liability of offi- 
cers of municipalities, counties, school dis- 
tricts and the State for injuries to persons 
and property from defective streets, bridges, 
etc., authorizing the taking out of insurance 
against such liability and repealing chapter 
360, Statutes of 1919. Passed Senate and 
House. 

Calif. S, 139. To repeal section 633e of 
the Political Code relating to insurance ad- 
justers. Passed Senate and House. 

Calif. A. 512. To amend section 602b of 
Political Code relating to regulation of in- 
surance carriers writing workmén's com- 
pensation. Passed House and Senate. 

Calif. A, 691. To amend section 594 of 
Political Code, defining and classifying in- 
surance, prescribing capital and other re- 
quirements and requiring stock of insur- 
ance companies to have specified par value. 
Passed House and Senate. 

Calif. A. 1731. Relative to mutual bene- 
fit and life associations. Passed House and 


A. 1733. Relative to classes of in- 
and requirements _ pertaining 
thereto. Passed House and Senate. 

Pa. 8S. 609. To limit amount of single 
risk assumed by surety companies to 10 
per cent of capital and surplus with certain 
exceptions, Passed by Senate and House. 

Pa. H. 785. To authorize minors aged 
18 or more to enter into life insurance con- 
tracts and to become members of life in- 
surance companies, Passed by House and 
Senate. 

Pa. H. 1462. To provide for qualéfication 
and licensing of public adjuster solicitors 
and to provide for bonds for public ad- 
justers and their solicitors. Passed House 
and Senate. 

Pa. H. 1468. To prevent fraudulent pro- 
cedure in obtaining licenses or certificates 
from Insurance Department or altering 
licenses or certificates issued by Department. 
Passed by House and Senate. 

Tex. 8S. 83. To provide that fees for 
examination of insurance companies shall 
be paid by companies or persons as certified 
by Insurance Commission. Passed by Senate 
ong House. 

ex. §. 102. To prescribe regulations for 
licensing of local recording agents and sdli- 
citors to represent insurance companies, 
excepting life insurance. Passed by Senate 
and House. : 

Tex. 8S. 218. To designate securities in 
which funds of domestic life insurance com- 
panies may be invested. Passed by Senate 
and House. 

Tex. S. 420. To regulate lighting and 
tornado insurance business, Passed by Sen- 
ate and House. 

Tex. S. 553. To provide a penalty for 
misrepresentation and circulation of false 


surance 


(# naval radio, by radio and telephone 
| from seven !Army stations, and by hourly 
teletype reports from the Weather Bu- 
reau and the Department of Commerce. 

Reports from 23 stations are on regular 
| hourly teletype schedule, and reports are 
}received from practically all other sta- 

tions every two hours. Lights on the new 
|}maps are turned off when the reports 
become two hours old. 
| Good flying conditions are shown by 
white lights, undesirable flying weather is 
indicated at the various points by green 
lights, and fogs, heavy winds and gale 
winds are indicated on the maps by red 
lights. : 

The area covered by the map at Ana- 
| costia is divided into three general zones. 
| Along one side of the map is a strip panel 
;on which are shown flying conidtions pre- 
| vailing in the three zones, and the force 
fof winds at various altitudes within the 
| zones. 
Expected changes in weather conditions 
|are indicated on the map by the burning 
of two different colored lights. 

Electric bells attached to the maps are 





| used to call attention to the shifting of | 
the colors of lights, and prolonged rings | 


| are used as a warning of squalls, thunder- 


| are received from 36 stations by means | storms or line storms. 
. .. Record of Bills in... 
STATE LEGISLATURES 


in Status 

literature concerning insurance policies. 
Passed by Senate and House. 

Tex. H. 87. To provide that payment of 
policy by legal reserve life company to 
designated person in absence of adverse 
claim shall discharge it of liability. Passed 
by House and Senate. 


Tex. H. 763. To provide guest passengers 
shall not have cause in action for injury 
against owners of vehicles. Passed by House 
and Senate. 

Wis. S. 111. Relative to insurance agents, 
providing for revocation of licenses or with- 
holding premiums or applications. Signed 
by Governor. 

Wis. S. 112. Relative to fee for service 
of process on Insurance Commissioner in 
actions against insurance companies. Signed 
by Governor. 

Wis. S. 205. Relative to fraternal bene- 
fit societies. Passed by Senate and House. 

Wis. S. 214. Relating to group life in- 
surance for members of labor unions. Passed 
by Senate and House. 

Wis. A. 622. Relative to creation of trusts 
in life insurance policies. Passed by House 
and Senate. 


Labor and Industry 


Calif. S. 177. To require licensed employ- 
ment agencies to print their maximum fees 
on all advertising matter. Passed Senate 
and House. 

Calif. 8S. 534. To declare provisions in 
employment contracts restricting rights of 
employes to join labor unions and of em- 
ployers to join employers’ associations to be 
against public policy and void. Defeated 
by Senate. 

Calif. A. 138. To amend section 10 of 
State Civil Service Act, relating to refusal 
to examine married women seeking positions. 
Passed House and Senate. 

Mass. Hg 360. To partially reimburse 
cities and towns providing for unemployed 
through raising or producing food, cloth- 
ing, fuel or other necessaries of life. With- 
drawn, 

Motor Vehicles 


S. 548. To amend the Vehicle Act 
relative to traffic regulations, drivers’ li- 
censes, service of civil process on nonresi- 
dents, reporting of accidents, duties of high- 
way patrol and regulation of signs, signals 
and lights. Passed by Senate and House. 

Calif. S. 900. Relative to use, operation 
and equipment of motor vehicles. . Passed 
Senate and House. 

Tex. H. 335. To regulate motor carriers 
of property. Passed by House and Senate. 

Calif. A. 785. 
Motor Vehicles. 


Calif. 


Passed House and Senate. 
Public Health : 

Tex. S. 215. To create Dalias State psy- 
chopathic hospital and cancer and pellagra 
hospital. Passed by Senate and House. 

Public Utilities 

Calif. S. 577. To relieve railways from 

aving requirements. Passed by Senate and 

louse, 

Social Welfare ‘ 

76. To amend the old age 
of 1929. Passed House and 
. 


Calif.. A. 
assistance act 


Senate. 
Taxation 

Catif. A. Cons. Am. 2, Proposed amend- 
ment to Art. IV relative to release of lien 
for taxes in certain cases. Passed by House 
and Senate. 

Calif. S. 49. Amending Gasoline Tax 
Law. Signed by Governor. 

Calif. 8S. 145. Amending Pol. Code 3627a 
relating to taxation of securities and sol- 
vent credits. Passed by Senate and House. 

Calif, S. 290. Amending section 13 of the 
gasoline tax law. Passed by Senate and 
House, 

Calif. S. 375. Amending section 3629 
P. C. relating to property tax return. Passed 
bg Senate and House. 

Calif, 8S. 404. Amending section 3664a 
P. C, relating to taxation of highway trans- 
portation companies. Defeated by Senate. 

Calif. 8S. 738. Creating a tax research 
bureau in the office of the State Board of 
Equalization. Passed by Senate and House. 

Calif. A. 62. Amending section 3820 of 
Pol. Code relating to collection of taxes. 
Passed by House and Senate. 

Calif. A. 218. Limiting amount of special 
assessments. Passed by House and Senate. 

Calif. A. 486. Prohibiting municipalities 
from levying license taxes against sales of 
merchandise to retailers. Passed by House 
and Senate. 

Calif. A, 1022. Amending Bank and Cor- 

oration Franchise Tax Act. Passed by 

ouse and Senate. 

Calif A. 1511. Amending gasoline tax 
law. Passed by House and Senate. 

Pa. H. 1072. Amending Inheritance Tax 
Law. Signed by Governor. 

Tex. H. 251 Rewriting occupation tax 
statutes. Passed by House and Senate. 

Tex. H. 31. Method of application for 








Relating to Department of | 


In Tibetan Trade 


Chinese Tea Employed to, 


Large Extent as Medium 


Of Exchange, American 


Consul States 


In Tibet change is frequently made by) 
cutting silver coins into two pieces ac-| 


cording to a report on currency in that 
country recently received by. the Depart- 
ment of State from the American consul 
in Hankow, Lewis Clark. 

No paper money circulates in Tibet, 
although the coins of India and China 


circulate in Tibetan provinces near the 


border, it was explained. 
Mr. Clark's report follows in full text: 


Tibet, the highest plateau in the world, | 


is sometimes called the “Roof of the 
World.” Roughly speaking, 
country is a vast watershed of lofty, many 
folded mountain ranges, intersected by 
deep valleys. é 
illiterate and superstitious, and there is 
great poverty among the masses. 


Currency of Minor Importance 


From time immemorial, currency has 
occupied a position of minor importance 
in Tibetan trade and commerce and no 


coinage laws have come down to us from | 


that plateau. Moslems and Chinese from 


the bordering provinces traveling into} 


Tibet on journeys of several month's du- 


ration, usually carry articles of merchan- | 


dise, or brick tea to barter for the pro- 
duce of the country. 5 

However, though Chinese silver shoes, or 
sycee, are accepted on the Chinese borders, 
|and Indian rupees are current along the 
| borders of Nepal, the official unit of cur- 
rency of Tibet is the tang-ka, a silver 
coin, the nominal value of which is six 
Indian annas, or about $.13686 United 
States currency. As only one coin is 
minted subdiagrams are made by cutting 
up the coin itself. 

These subdivisions, which, if the coins 
were merely cut up, would be that portion 
of the coin correspondinggto the value 
they represent, are in reality mere tokens. 
The edges are nearly always clipped and 
the center is generally cut out; and the 
silver so clipped is kept by the smith 
who cuts up the coin, as his remunera- 
tion, or by the owner, if he cuts his own 
coin. These subdivisions, however, always 
exchange at their normal value irrespec- 
tive of the fact that they have been 
clipped. The division in Lhasa and Cen- 
|tral Tibet is always made by a straight 
line across the coin. These tang-kas are 
| all hand struck, and there is no regularity 
| either in size or Weight. 


| Foreign Currency Used 


| In addition to the official coinage the 
| bordér provinces of Tibet use the curren- 
|cies of the neighboring countries. In 
|northern and eastern Tibet, Chinese cur- 
rency in the shape of silver ingots and 
copper cash is in circulation. The Chi- 
nese 50 tael (ounce) shoe is the most 
common. When smaller units are re- 
quired, the 50 tael shoe is divided by va- 
rious means, 

Some are melted down and broken up 
into the size desired; others are ham- 
mered flat and then cut into shapes and 
sizes to meet requirements. Some, how- 
ever, are shaped into crude ornaments, 
|which are later exchanged when trading 
| for the value of their silver content. Tib- 
{etams are said not to be very particular 
about the fineness of the silver, and do 
not complain where the alloy content is 
not more than 20 per cent. 

Along the border of Kansu, China, Chi- 
nese coins of all descriptions are becoming 
|more and more common. The silver dol- 
lar is now generally accepted, and the 
copper and brass coins of former days 
|are quite prevalent. The Moslems are re- 
| ported to derive considerable profit from 
| the introduction of Chinese coins of small 
denomination into that region. They take 
|the Chinese 10 and 20 cash coins, melt 
| them down and remold them into coins of 
|@ face value of 100 and 200 cash, taking 
a considerably large seigniorage for their 
| work. 








Ingots Used. 


In southeastern Tibet and parts of 
|southern Tibet these silver ingots are 
|known as ta-mig-ma or “horse hoof,” 
and their value varies according to their 
weight between $20 and $25 United States 
currency. There is also the yak-mig-ma 
or “yak’s hoof” worth about $4 or $5, 
land the “goat’s hoof,” worth about $.70 
or $.80. The Indian rupee is also cur- 
rent throughout southern and central 
Tibet, where it exchanges for three tang- 
|kas. It is called the gor-mo, or the 
“round coin,” and sometimes phi-ling gor- 
|mo or chifi-ling gor-mo, “the foreign 
round coin.” 

There is no paper curency whatsoever 
|in circulation in Tibet. Paper currency, 
|even along the borders, is looked upon 
with great disfavor and suspicion. Bar- 
|ter is the rule, and business transacted 
in the terms of monetary unit is a rarity. 
Chinese brick tea is still used to a large 
extent as a medium of exchange. It is 
|made in different qualities which bear 
la distinctive label and are of different 
| value. 


| GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


| Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
| mumbers, should be given. 
Journal of Agricl. Research—Vol. 42, No. 9, 
| May 1, 1931, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Subscrip- 
| tion price, $4.00 a year. (Agr. 13-1837) 
|Towa, Population Bull., 2nd Ser.—l5th_ Census 
| of U. 8. 1930. Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. 
| of Commerce. Price, 20 cents. (31-26217) 
| Wash., Agric., 1st Ser.—15th Census of U. 8.: 
1930. Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of Com 
merce. Price, 10 cents. (31-26275) 





gasoline tax refunds. Passed by House and 
Senate. 

Tex. H. 648. Amending H. S. 7058 in 
regard to the taxation of express companies. 
Passed by House and Senate. 

Trade and Commerce 

Calif. S. 362. To prohibit production of 
crude petroleum oil so as to constitute 
waste. Passed by Senate and House. 

Calif. 8S. 363. To provide for location of 
oil wells so as to protect rsons and prop- 
erty against danger from fire and explosion. 
Passed Senate and House. 

Veterans 

Calif. A. 1461. To provide for education 
of children of veterans who died during 
World War. Passed House and Senate. 

Workmen’s Compensation 

Calif. 8. 931. To permit employers, with 
consent of employes, to deduct from wages 
one-half of compensation insurance pre- 
miums, Defeated by House. 

Tex. S. 357. To provide that minors em- 
ployed illegally shall be entitled to receive 
compensation for injuries. Passed by Sen- 
ate and House. 

Tex. S. 360. Relative to review of awards 
in workmen's compensation cases upon 
change of condition. Passed by Senate 
and House 

Calif. 8S. 558. 
proof shall rest 
compliance with act, 
violations of section 29. 
and House. 

Tex. H. 879. To provide that suit con- 
testing final decision of Industrial Accident 
Board shall be brought in county where in- 
jury occurred. Passed by House and Senate. 

Wis. A. 49. Relative to third party liabil- 
ity under workmen's compensation act. 
Signed by Governor. 


To provide burden of 
upon defendant to show 
in prosecution for 

Passed by Senate 


the entire | 


The people are, as a whole, | 


| The apparatus shown was devised 
| by the Department of Agriculture 


| for determining the tenderness and 
| texture of canned vegetables and 
| fruits. The device is intended for 
use in grading products to standard 
requirements. 


Machine Developed 
To Test Tenderness 


Of Canned Foods 


Device Said to Aid Depart- 
| ment of Agriculture in 
| Enforcing Standards for 
| Fruits and Vegetables 


| A machine to measure the tenderness 
| of canned fruits and vegetables has been | 
developed to take the place of the judg- 
;ment of the expert grader, and is proving 
valuable in administering the law pro- 
viding for Federal standards for these 
products, the Department of Agriculture 
stated May 26. The statement follows in 
| full text: 
| A coldly impersonal machine which 
takes the place of the teeth and tongue 
|of the expert grader in testing tender- 
ness and texture of canned fruits and 
| vegetables is described in Circular 164-C, 
|An Apparatus for Determining the Ten- 
derness of Certain Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables, just published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. V. B. Bonney, Paul 
| A. Clifford, and Henry A. Lepper, chem- 
jists of the food control laboratory, Food 
jand Drug Administration, are the authors. 
“Tenderness and texture of canned 
| foods are of major significance in the com- 
mercial grading of these products,” Dr. 
W. B. White, chief of the Administration’s | 
| food control laboratory, said if comment- | 
ing on the bulletin. “In the enforcement | 
of the provisions of the McNary-Mapes | 
amendment to the Federal Food and Drugs | 
| Act it is important that, for the measure- | 
;ment of these quality factors, there be | 
some device which will be both mechani- 
| cal and accurate. 


| Device Proves Its Value 


“The aparatus described in Circular 
4-C has already proved of considerable 
| value in accurately measuring the rela- 
| tive tenderness of canned peas, peaches, | 
| and pears and the Administration is con- 
|fident that it will be of equal worth in 
, the case of many other canned foods com- | 


| ing within regulatory scope of the amend- 


- | 


| 16 


The circular shows the machine to be 
of simple design ane fiustrations make 
its structure sufficiently clear to enable 
the average skilled mechanic to repro- 
{duce it from relatively inexpensive m@- 
| terials. “The Administration,” said Dr. 
White, “has filed an application for a 
| public-service patent on the device which 
| will permit any individual to construct it 
for his own use. The camning trade is 
interested in the apparatus and many 
|canners have already made arrangements 
to supply themselves with it. 

Repeated Tests 

“Repeated tests have demonstrated that 
the machine reflects the consensus of ex- 
pert graders as to what constitutes a 
standard and a substandard canned pea, 
so far as tenderness is concerned, even in 
| border-line cases. The resutls of one 
series of tests of this kind were presented 
at the 24th annual convention of the 
National Canners’ Association, January, 
| 1931. - 

“Official standards, under the McNary- 
Mapes amendment, for canned peas, 
|peaches, and pears, announced by the 
| Secretary of Agriculture Feb. 16 and ef- 
| fective May 18, exactly define the meas- 
|}urements for tenderness for these canned 
| foods, as established by tests with this 
|}machine. The use of the device by the 
trade,” stated Dr. White, “will make it 
relatively simple for manufacturers of 
certain canned foods to comply with 
|Government standards, so far as tender- 
ness of the foods is concerned.” 


Nation’s Prescription Bill 
| Is 100 Millions Annually 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


analysis being carried on in the St. Louis 
drug survey indicate that the typical drug 
|store is generally well supplied with U 
|S. P. medicines most frequently pre- 
| scribed, whereas somewhat contrary to the 
|usual belief, few rare or obsolete drugs 
| were found to be carried in stock. 
| Eleven independent drug stores, two 
‘chain units and one professional phar- 
|macy,‘ are being studied in the national 
|drug store survey which is being carried 
}out by the Commerce Department as part | 
|of its campaign to aid American business 
in its war on the estimated $10,000,000,000 
yearly loss from distribution waste. | 
The prescription analysis is only one of 
the many phases of this very comprehen- 
| sive research project. We expect to pre-| 
sent some very definite findings on store | 
|arrangement through analyzing the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of arrange- 
| ments actually found in operation in the 
|St. Louis stores and other stores of note 
|}which we may discover. Other phases of 
| the study will deal with methods of drug 
store merchandising, window display, and 
advertising, store location, and many other 
details of the retail druggist’s problems. 


| . . 

Highway Rules in Brazil 

| To make the maintenance of State 
| roads of Pernambuco, Brazil, less of a 
problem, vehicles with a single axle (ox- 
carts) are prohibited from the use of 
these roads. A speed limit equivalent to 
36 miles per hour for passenger cars and 
| 18 miles per hour for trucks also has been 
jestablished, (Department of Commerce.) | 
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List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of Jast line. 


Birrell, Francis. The art of dying: anthology,, 
ed. by .. & F. L. Lucas. 96 p. Lond., 
L. and Virginia Woolf, 1930, 31-9522 

Bonnardot, Alfred. Mirror of Parisian biblio- 
phile, satirical tale, by .» trans. and ed. 
by Theo. W. Koch, 14 Ih Chicago, 
Prtd. at Lakeside press, ¥ 31-9545 

Byrne, Henry E. Byrne simplified shorthand. 
41 p. Dallas, Byrne pub. co., 193). 31-9543 

Columbia univ. Library. Bookshelf of 
Brander Matthews. 114 p. N. Y., Columbia 
univ. press, 1931 31-9544 

Courtney, Mrs. Janet E. (Hogarth). Making 
of an editor, W. L. Courtney, 1850-1928. 233 
p. Lond., Macmillan & co., 1930. 31-9600 

De} Plaine, Mrs. Frances K., ed. Current 
prose for college students. by . and Adah 
G. Grandy. 503 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 
1931 31-9736 

Doherty, Edward J. Rain girl, tragic story 
ot Jeanne Eagels. 313 p. Macrae Smith 
co., 1930 31-9597 

Dumas, Alexandre. Impressions de voyage, ed. 
by Harry V. E. Palmblad. (Univ. of Chi- 
cago junior col. ser. Romance languages.) 
197 p., illus. Chicago, Ill., Univ. of Chicago 
press, 1931. 31-9598 

Fischer, Louis. Why Argu- 
ments for and soviet 
govt. by U. 8. Cape & H. 
Smith, 1931 31-9615 

Fullerton, Henry J. Bygone days and other 
poems. (Contemporary poets of Dorance, 
97.) 125 p. Phil., Dorrance & co., 1931 

31-9513 
bronxes and 

R. M. McBride 

31-9734 
Beauty aféhes.. (Contem 

poets of Dorance, 98.) 100 p 
Phil., Dorrance & co., 1931 

Grubb, Kenneth G. Northern 
South America: Ecuador, Color 
ezuela. (World dominion survey 
p. N. Y., World dominion press, 


Soi 
71 p 


recognize Russia? 
against recognition of 
298 p. N. Y., J. 


Funk, Wilfred J. Manhattan 
queens 3 lus. N. ¥ 
& co., 

Gibbs, 
porary 


for 
illus. 
31-9521 
of 
ia and Ven- 
ser.) 151 
1931. 
31-9617 
a, land of the future; illus. 
World dominion press, 1931. 
31-9618 
Stratigraphy and paleontol- 
ogy Of Paleocene of northeastern Park 
county, Wyo., with suppl., New vertebrate 
fossils from lower Eocene of Bighorn bas 
Wyo. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Princeton 
1930. p. 463-528, 117-131, illus. Phila 


republics 


ith Americ f 


Jepsen, Glenn L. 


Jones, Mrs. Elizabeth W. By way of the sky. 
(Contemporary poets of Dorrance, 96.) 99 P. 
Phila., Dorrance & co., 1931 31-9519 

Kingsbury, Howard B. Plane geometry work- 
book, by ... 
N. Y., Bruce pi 

Lasher, Willis W. 
ton, H. Vi 19 

Lebeson, Mrs. Anita (Libman). 
neers in America, 1492-1848. 
Brentano's, 1931. 

Lenwood, Frank. Jesus—Lord or 
p. Lond., Constable & co., 1930 
Matthews, Waiter R. God in Christian 
and experience. 2d impression 
constructive the sy.) Lond., 

1930 

Matthiessen, 
bethan art. 232 p 
vard univ. press, 

Millberry, Guy S. > 
in Hawaii. 158 p., /illus. y, Calif., 
Press of J. J. Gilli¢k & co., 1930 31-9550 

Mesick, Roy O. Work book of general chem- 
istry. 3d ed., lst prtg. 99 p., illus. Kalae 
mazoo, Mich., Kalamazoo bd. of educ., 1931, 

31-9534 

Nat. student-faculty conf. on religion and 
educ., Detroit, 1930. Educ. adequate for 
modern times; discussions and p: 
cs «J ee > N. Y¥., Pub. for Cc 
Christian assns. by £ press, 1931 

Pawson, Geoffrey P. H. F 
and their place in religious thought; 
sean prize essay, Cambridge v., 1926. 

p. Lond., y. for promotin “‘hristian 
knowledge, 1930 31-9603 

Ranston, Harry. Old Testament wisdom books 
and their teaching. 307 p. Lond., Epworth 
press, 1930. 31-9604 

Repplier, Agnes. Mere Marie of the Ursulines, 
study in adventure. 314 p. Garden City, 

N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & co., 


31-9520 
Jewish pio 
372 p. N 
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31-9662 
thought 
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Francis O. Translation 
Cambrid 
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Sand, Geo., pseud. of Mme. 
mare au diable, par... abridged and ed. 
by Martha L. Slaton (Collection Double- 
day-Doran.) 161 p., illus. Garden City, N. 
Y., Doubleday, Doran & co., 1930. 31-951 

Scotland, John, pseud. The ta 
Lond., Lockwood and son, 15 

Shakespeare, Wm. Macbeth, ed 
Hinchman New ed Riverside literature 
ser.) 101 p. Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 

15 


Dudevant. La 
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1931 
Singleton, Esther. Shakespeare garden 
366 p. N. Y., W. F. Payson, 1931 31-2 
Smail, Lloyd L. College algebra. 1st ed. 
p. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1931 
31-9536 
limitations on bonds 
and taxation for lic school buildings, 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—-Columbia univ 1931.) 
117 p. Y., Teachers coll., Columbia univ., 
1930. 31-9547 
Sumner, Stephen C. R > p 
Phil.. John C. Winst 
Sutcliffe, Arthur. Element 
p., illus. Lond., J. M. Den 


147 
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Smith, James H. 


Legal 
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Tyrrell, Geo. W. Volcanoes 
library of modern knowledge 
p., illus. Lond., T. 
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Walsh, William S., comp. Internat]. er 
pedia of prose and poetical quotations from 
literature of world. N ad. 1029 p. Phil., 
John C. Winston cc 1931 31-9517 
Welles, Jessie. Dickman bookcharging 
tem; Toledo method of Dick I 
ing system, comp. for Libr 
32 p ll wat 
1930. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Ill.—No. 9, Legisl. Synopsis and Digest of 57th 
Gen. Assemb Isued by James H. Paddock, 
Secy. of State, George C. Biaeuer, Chief 
Clerk of House of Rep., and Legisl. Re 
ence Bur., DeWitt Billman, Secy Sp 

field, 1931 
Kans.—State Budget Bienn. 1932-19 
mitted to Legisl. of 1931 by Gov 
by E. L. Barrier, Dir. of Budget. 
1931. 
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N. Cornel! Univ. Ag pe 
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R. Mann. Dea 
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Conn.—Rept. of 
30. 1930—Pub 
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1930 
Minn. 
Comm 
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Doc. No 
Spencer, 
Rept. of Rai 
for bi 
Submitt 
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ed 

i 

Va.—Corp. Law (Co 
Statutes of V 
ing and tax 
and published 
all amendm 
kinson, Clerk of 

Conn.—34th Rept. of 
period e De 
Gov. by H 
ford, 1931 

Me.—Maine Repts. 129 
termined in Supreme 
24, 1930, to Dec. 31 
Reptr. Augusta, 


Cases Argued and De- 
Judicial Court Feb. 
1930. Edward S, Anthoine, 

1931, 
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Figures for 1930 Disclose 
Decrease in the Amount 
Of Cigars and Cigarettes 
Consumed Here 


By Louise Moore Coleman 
Tobacco Division, Department of Commerce 


More than one hundred fifteen billion 
(115,379,197,000, to be exact) cigarettes— 
937 per person—were consumed in the 
United States in 1930. More than six and 
a half billion cigars (exactly 6,589,439,000) 
or 53 per person, and just 362,755,817 
pounds of pipe tobacco and snufi—2.94 
pounds per person—were also used. 

The general business situation may have 
been responsible for the fact that these 
figures show a decrease from the figures 
of 1929, which, however, was a record year 
in tobacco consumption in the United 
States. 

The total production of cigarettes, in- 
cluding those shipped abroad, during 1930 
amounted to 119,632,413,000, as compared 
with 122,402,333,000 during the preceding 
ear. 

x Based on value, tobacco ranks, after 
cotton, as the most important raw agri- 
cultural product exported from _ this 
country. 

Foreign markets, indeed, are vital to the 


well-being of the American tobacco indus- | 


try. Last year exports of tobacco and 
tobacco products from the United States 
reached a total value of $165,000,000, of 
which raw leaf represented over 85 per 
cent. 
Shipments Abroad 

While about 38 per cent of United States 
production enters into export trade in the 
case of certain types of tobacco, the ratio 
of exports to production is far higher. 
For instance, shipments abroad of flue- 


cured (the type used for cigarette manu- | 


facture) in 1930 amounted to 51 per cent 
of production; exports of dark-fired Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, 77 per cent; and ex- 
ports of dark Virginia, 57 per cent. Flue- 
cured tobacco represented nearly 70 per 
cent of total United States exports in 
1930. . 

Cigarettes constitute the most impor- 


tant item of manufactured tobacco sold| 


abroad. In 1930 the total value of United 
States cigarette exports was $10,187,000, 
which represented over 80 per cent of the 
total export trade in tobacco manufac- 
tures. Although American cigarettes are 
marketed in approximately 100 foreign 
countries, about four-fifths of the exports 
go to China, the Philippines, Panama, 
British Malaya, and France. 

Although the United States is the larg- 
est grower of tobacco in the world and 
produces a greater variety of types than 
any other country, large quantities are 
imported in order that various blends may 
be obtained in both the cigar and cigar- 
ette industries. Cuba is the most im- 
portant foreign supplier of tobacco to 
the American industry, accounting for 68 
per cent of total cigar leaf imports. Ap- 
promixately 99 per cent of the cigarette 
leaf imports come from Greece and 
Turkey. 

During 1930, the total tobacco produc- 
tion in this country amounted to 1,510,- 
000,000 pounds—an increase of 11.3 per 
cent as compared with the average crop 
during the five-year period 1925-1929. 
Flue-cured accounts for over half the to- 
tal production. The second most impor- 
tant type produced is burley, practically 
all of which is consumed in domestic man- 
ufacture. Domestic consumption of flue- 
cured in 1930 amounted to 393,000,000 
pounds compared with an everage of 327,- 
000,000 for the five-year period 1925-1929. 

Variety in Leaf Tobacco 

The world looks to the United States, 
more than to any other one country, for 
variety in leaf tobacco. The vastness of 
the country affords sufficiently varying 
latitudes and climatic conditions to pro- 
duce most any type of tobacco grown, but 
the industry has wisely refrained from 
growing the types which are outstand- 
ingly better adapted to other climates, 
deeming it better economy to import their 
requirements of such types. Thus the im- 
portance of import data as a correlating 
factor is obvious. 

Moreover, in export volume, the United 
States supplies more leaf tobacco to world 
markets than the aggregate amount fur- 
nished by any other seven countries of 
the world; more definitely, over two-fifths 
of all the leaf tobacco entering world 
trade channels originates in the United 
States. From the standpoint of produc- 
tion, the United States tobacco crop 
amounts to at least 29 per cent of the 
total world supply; the production of no 
other country approaches that of the 
United States in volume except the crop 
of British India. 

The United States is outstanding in the 
great variety of tobacco produced. In 
fact, it is said to be the only country 
that could keep a balanced tobacco indus- 
try going if cut off from all foreign sup- 
plies. Nevertheless, imports are regarded 
as necessary in order that the most de- 
sirable blends may be obtained in the 
great output of the cigar and cigarette 
industries. Based upon the theory that 
a production of blends which appeals to 
the greatest number of smokers will not 
only increase the sales of finished tobacco 
products, but indirectly promote an in- 
creased consumption of domestic leaf, the 
trade do not regard the imports of duty- 
paid, selected, foreign tobaccos as com- 
petitive. 

Use of Imports 

The cigar industry consumes over half 
of the tobacco that come into the United 
States from outside sources; the cigarette 
industry consumes the remainder. Imports 
on behalf of the cigar industry (including 
shipments from Porto Rico) average 
around 62,000,000 pounds annually, but 
in response to a decrease in the cigar 
output of 1930, which was the lowest since 
1900, the imports of cigar tobacco for the 
year amounted to less than 57,000,000 
pounds. The imports of all cigar tobac- 
cos, with the exception of 6,000,000 or 8,- 
000,000 pounds of fine wrapper imported 
annually from The Netherlands, and a few 
thousand pounds of wrapper from Cuba, 
are of the filler type. The small quanti- 
ties of wrapper supplied by Cuba are the 
most expensive tobacco imported, averag- 
ing between $3.00 and $4.00 per pound 
not including import duty, but wrappers 
imported through The Netherlands and 
produced in Sumatra practically supply 
the import requirements of the cigar in- 
dustry so far as wrappers are concerned. 
The average import price of Sumatra 
wrapper ranges from $1.50 to $2.00 per 
pound. 

United States tobacco is sold in some 
form in nearly every country of the world, 
the leaf market alone having a selling 
range of at least 90 foreign countries. 
The total exports of, tobacco and its 
products in 1930 ‘including shipments to 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico) amounted 
to $164,415,000. Exports of leaf were val- 
ued at $145,609,000 and among other raw 


agricultural products exported during the | 


year, leaf tobacco ranked second in value, 
being exceeded only by cotton. 

The United States export trade in leaf 
tobacco for 1930 ‘including stems, trim- 
mings and scrap) amounted to 579,704,000 
pounds; compared with 1929, it held its 
own in volume with a margin of 2.4 per 


—— and semipublic construction contracts for the week, totaling approxi- 
mately $155,000,000, were shown in a report issued May 25 by the President’s 
This figure, according to an oral statement 
| by Fred C. Croxton, vice chairman, represents the highest weekly total since the first 


Emergency Committee for Employment. 


= 


part of December, when the Committee began to issue reports. 

A summary of the Committee’s report on construction permits for the week was 
printed in the issue of May 26. The report follows in full text: 

Contract awards for public and semi-* . 
public construction amounting to $155,-! 


020,594 were reported last week to the 
public works section of the President's 
Emergency Committee for Employment, it 
was announced by Fred C. Croxton, vice 
chairman of the committee. The total 
amount for awards of this kind reported 
since Dec. 1, 1930, now stands at $1,595,- 
693,507. 

The amount for last week includes $96,- 
879,468 worth of State and Federal-aid 
highway contracts and $1,585,930 worth of 
national park and Federal forest roads. 

The projects total 202 in 45 States and 
the District of Columbia. They include 
State, county, and municipal buildings, 
hospitals, educational buildings, churches, 
bridges, sewers, roads, and other types of 
public and semipublic construction re- 
ported by correspondents. 

The complete list of projects by States 
follows: 

Alabama: State highway 
awarded in April, $4,801,000. 


construction 


Arizona: Federal forest roads, awarded 
in April, $44,395. 

Arkansas: Springdale, First Methodist 
Church, $57,000. 

California: Altadena, hospital in Los 


Angeles County, $750,000; San Francisco, 


school at Ninth Avenue and Geary Street, | 


$100,000; Stockton, dredging 188,000 cubic 
yards of material from city-owned prop- 
erty on the scuth side of Stockton Chan- 
nel in the Boggs Tract, $30,080; Grand 
Canyon Park, national park roads awarded 
in April, $134,145; Lassen Volcanic Park, na- 
tional park roads awarded in April, $121,- 
161; various State highway construction 
awarded in April, $3,736,082; Federal for- 
est roads awarded in April, $274,856. 
Calorado: Denver, street widening, Dis- 
trict No. 9, $87,446; State highway con- 
struction awarded in April, $1,007,564. 
Connecticut: Mansfield addition and al- 
terations to administration building and 
new vault at Mansfield State Training 


School, $27,000; East Lyme, six mess halls, | struction awarded in April, $1,200,000; Fed- 


kitchens and storage warehouse on Con- 
necticut-State Military Reservation, $28,- 





rious streets, $40,778; Foxboro playground 
and athletic field at rear of high sthool, 
$50,000; Holliston, grade school addi- 
tion, Cutler school building, $30,000; 
Boston, elementary school, $235,000; 
intermediate school, $537,000; elemen- 
tary school at Radcliffe and Roseberry 
Roads, $166,600; State highway construc- 
tion awarded in April, $5,194,216; North- 
ampton, recreation pavillion at State hos- 
pital, $25,000. 

Michigan: Detroit, lateral sewers at va- 
rious locations, $35,000; Ionia County, 
gravel paving, $40,000; Kent County, con- 
crete paving on Fuller Street, $43,000; 
Lapeer County, gravel paving, $60,000; 


State highway construction awarded in 
April, $500,035. 
Minnesota: Minneapolis, overhead 


bridge at Lowry Avenue, N. E., $75,000; 
St. Paul, addition to auditorium at West 
Fifth Street and Franklin Avenue, $1,- 
100,000; Windom, paving, $30,000; Crom- 
well, grade school and teacherage, $35,000; 
Becker County, graveling and grading 
roads, $13,833; State highway construc- 
tion awarded in April, $11,101,033; Duluth, 
sidewalk repairs, $25,558. 

Mississippi: Near Lake Cormorant, levee 
construction, $344,250. 

Missouri: St. Joseph, Charles A. Lind- 
bergh grade school, at Ninth and Logan 
Streets, $160,000; St. Louis, water-basin 
covers at Compton Hill Reservoir, Grand 
Boulevard and Lafayette Avenue, $360,000; 
Sullivan, extension of sewer system, $30,- | 
000; Clayton, road improvements, No. 674, 
improving Charbonier Road in City of 
St. Ferdinand, $31,299; road improvements, 
No. 565, improving Kerth Road, Butler 
Hill Road to Meramec Bottom Road, $53,- 
447; road improvements, No. 659, Ladue 
Road, Ballas Road to Mason Road, $39,- 
627; State highway construction awarded 
in April, $4,154,640. 

Montana: Bridger, gas line, Bridger to! 


| Bozeman, $2,500,000; State highway con- 


300; Mansfield, addition to nurses’ home, | 


$154,000; Newtown, War Memorial at New- 
town Street, head of Main Street, $25,- 
000; Meriden, administration and hospital 
building, $130,000; double dormitory cot- 
tage, $90,000; three staff residences, $60,- 
1000; industrial building, $200,000; school 
building, $275,000. 

Delaware: State highway construction 
awarded in April, $170,970. 

District of Columbia: Enlarging and im- 
proving St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, $1,575,000. 


| Florida Lists $150,000 


Wharf Improvements 

Florida: Pensacola, wharf improvements, 
$150,000; synagogue, corner North Palfax 
and East Cervantes Streets, Congregation 
Beth’el, $37,300. 

Georgia: Atlanta, Cloudman dormitory, 
$85,000; Tifton, rebuilding junior high 
school at Twelfth Street, $24,316; Wood- 
land, grade and high school, $17,670; State 


|highway construction awarded in April, 
$2,300,000. 
Idaho: State highway construction 


awarded in April, $547,084. 

Illinois: Evanston, paving, $29,700; Win- 
|netk@ high school addition, $875,000; fil- 
tration plant addition, $130,000; Cook 
County, shelier and comfort house at 159th 
| Street and Torrence Avenue, $23,342; Lake 
County, paving State-aid Route 15, Lake 
Zurick, Mundelein Road in towns of Ela 
and Freemont, $116,078; State highway 
construction awarded in April, $4,167,037. 

Indiana: Plainfield, high school addi- 
tion and gymnasium alteration at East 
Main Street, $50,000; Pine Township, pav- 
ing, Ben T. Kemil Road in Porter County, 
$92,731; Daviess County, paving and grav- 
eling, $34,842; St. Joseph County, Edison 
Road, $35,000; Ice and Geranium Road, 
$78,000; Vigo County, paving, $40,383; 
State highway construction awarded in 
April, $1,045,218. 

Iowa Monticello, cattle pavilion and 
amphitheater at Jones County Fair 
Grounds, $25,000; Poweshiek County, 
grading and incidental work on local 
roads, $29,986; Algona, iron removal plant, 
$30,000; Cedar Rapids, West Side trunk 
sanitary sewer, $120,745; Lakota, grade 
and high school, $45,000; New Hampton, 
swimming pool, $25,000; Wilton Junction, 
public school, $70,000; Cherokee County, 
roads and bridges, $46,295; State highway 
construction awarded in April, $826,965. 

Kansas: Hugoton, high school, $180,- 
000; State highway construction awarded 
in April, $957,727. 


Highway Construction 


Of $1,051,000 in Kentucky 

Kentucky: State highway construction 
awarded in April, $1,051,000. 

Louisiana: Baton Rouge, dormitory 
buildings at Louisiana State University, 
$400,000; Hahnville, seven brick schools 
and six frame schools, $141,000; Romeville, 
high schoo¥ $32,000; State highway con- 
struction awarded in April, $7,121.634. 

Maine: Gorham, gymnasium and audi- 
torium, $70,000; Millinocket, grade school, 
$50,000; ‘Vestbrook, pipe line, $246,265; 
State highway construction awarded in 
April, $665,000. 

Maryland: Baltimore, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, $2,400,000; Forest Park Junior 
High School, $662,000; Love Point, $15,000 
cubic yards dredging and pile driving. 
$30,000; Mt. Rainier, street paving and 
sidewalks, $38,000; near Laurel, domestic 
'service building at District Training 
School, $115,000; State highway construc- 
tion awarded in April, $371,491. 

Massachusetts: Boston, paving South 
Boston and Dorchester, East Eighth 
Street from K to Columbia Road, $31,716; 
East Bridgewater, concreting Plymouth 
Avenue, $57,703; Arlington, street con- 
struction at Massachusetts Avenue from 
Central Street to Highland Avenue, 
$75,000; Boston, sewage works at Morton 


Street, Dorchester, $31,167; municipal golf | 


course at Grew Estate, $198,519; sheet 
asphalt pavement at Market Street from 





| $77,213; Falmouth, road rebuilding in va- 


cent to spare. On the other hand, there 


was a slight decrease in the export value | 


amounting to three-tenths of 1 per cent. 
|Compared with the five-year period 1925- 
1929, when leaf exports amounted to 525,- 
233,000 pounds valued at $146,185,000, the 
trade of 1930 shows a gain of 10 per cent 
in volume and a loss of four-tenths of 1 
per cent in value. Thus it is manifest 
that the price has fallen, not in response 
to any letting up in foreign demand, but 
in sympathy with the general price reduc- 
tion of all farm products; the export vol- 
ume, in fact, shows an almost steady in- 
crease from year to year. 

Note.—A study of “United States To- 
bacco, by Louise Moore Coleman, has been 
|issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce as Trade Information 
| Bulletin No. 757, and may be obtained 
|from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
|D. C., for 10 cents. 


| 


| bution 
Weatherfield Township, $443,825. 
Western Avenue to Washington Street, | 


eral forest roads awarded in April, $80,438. 

Nebraska: Omaha, garage at Tenth and 
Dodge Street, $25,000; State highway con- 
struction awarded in April, $2,647,000. 

Nevada: Las Vegas, high pressure water 
supply pipe line in connection with 
Boulder Dam at Boulder City, $38,452; 
Reno, freight shed with loading platform 
$50,000; State highway construction 
awarded in April $1,511,790. 

New Jersey: Eliabeth, highway bridge 
at Summer over Elizabeth River, $175,000; 
Franklin Lakes Boro, elementary school 
building at Franklin and Pulis Avenues, 
$100,000; Montclair and Bloomfield, grad- 
ing park area east of Grove Street be- 
tween Watchung and Bellevue Avenues, 
$68,550; Township of Knowlton, grading 
and drainage, State highway Rt. 8, section 
4. from Delaware to Columbia, $83,600; 
State highway construction awarded in 
April, $713,570; Borough of Prospect Park, 
poving North Seventh Street from Haledon 
to Planten Avenues in Passaic County, 
$42,725. 


State Road Contracts Total 
$751,944 in New Mexico 

New Mexico: State highway construc- 
tion awarded in April, $751,944. 

New York: State highway construction 
awarded in April, $7,571,522; New York 
City, South Street ferry racks, $62,983; 
gymnasium building and completion of the 
gymnasium at the New York University 
campus, $875,000; erection of Young Men's 
Christian Association Trade School at 
West Sixty-third street, $150,000; sewage 
disposal plant at Ward's Island, $25,000,000; 
Freeport, addition to water system and 
well, $90,000; Irvington, Irvington House 
Cardiac Home for Children, $600,000; Mon- 
roe, paving at Greenwood Lake highway, 
$300,000; Pine Island, paving, Unit No. 1,' 
at Finnegan's Corner county road, $160,000. 

Nassau and Suffolk counties, hydraulic 
excavation and fill, $260,250; Towns of 
New Castle and Yorktown, grading and 
paving at Bronx Parkway extension from 
Kitchawan road to Croton Lake and un- 
paved portions south of Kitchawan road, 
$126,600; North Tarrytown, dredging and 
filling, contract No. 354, $47,400; Wayne 
county, paving in Marion E. Williamson, 
county road No. 107 and Minsteed-Marion 
Connection county road No. 125, $61,769; 
county highways in various counties, $1,- 
750,000; Greenpoint, plumbing at Green- 
point hospital, $37,000; Port Jervis, pav- 
ing East Main street, $112,000; Briarcliffe 
Manor, road improvements, sewer and 
water lines at Long Hill Road, $66,491. 

Fort Jay, detachment barracks at Gov- 
ernors Island, $214,997; Mount Vernon, 
pumping plant near Hutchinson River and 
about 700 feet south of Sanford Boulevard, 
$239,000; Niagara Falls, constructing storm 
sewers and drains in various streets, $1,- 
184,378; White Plains, constructing curbs, 
sidewalks and drainage work at Central 
Park avenue, $191,976; Borough of Rich- 
mond, repaving North Burgher avenue 
from Henderson avenue to Castleton ave- 
nue and Bodine street, $43,142. 


| 
| 


Ohio Report Mentions | 
Variety of Construction 


North Carolina State highway con- 
struction awarded in April, $5,154,571. 

North Dakota: State highway construc- 
tion awarded in April, $3,152,000. 

Ohio: State highway construction 
awarded in April, $626,337; Stark County, 
paving North Canton, Canal and Fulton 
Roads, $190,228; paving in Nimishillen 
and Washington Townships, Freesburg- 
Beachwood Church Road, $92,559; Cleve- 
land, city hospital, $900,000; Toronto, sub- 
station, $200,000; Canton, paving various 
streets and sidewalks and fixing curbs, 
$66,595; paving Bryan Avenue and South- 
west Navarre Road to 2list Street and 
fixing sidewalks and curbs, $47,494; Jack- 
son County, grading and surfacing road in 
Jefferson Township, $30,000; Mahoning 
County, constructing Youngstown distri- 
reservoir at Meander’ Creek, 


Stark County, surfacing Waynesburg- 
Mapleton Road, $48,107; Van Wirt, grade 
school, $50,000; Cuyahoga, Hilliard Road, 
$325,000; Jefferson County, roadwor k in 
Brush Township, Island Creek Township, 
Knox Township and Salem Township, 
$28,437; Wayne County, road improvement 
in Canaan Township, Roads Nos. 6, 178, 59, 
27; Wayne Township, Roads No. 6, 8, 68, 
229, 78, 226; Green Township, Roads No. 
44, 23, and 47, $56,373. 

Oregon: State highway construction 
awarded in April, $794,000; Federal forest 
roads awarded in April, $196,242. 

Pennsylvania: Pittsburgh, pumping sta- 
tion, $111,980; Philadelphia, erecting office 
building at Oxford Pike, Foulkrod and 
Penn Streets, $85,000; Crafton, subway 
under Pennsylvania R. R., $490,000; Custer 
City, school building, $75,000; Erie, re- 
modeling Central High School at West 
Tenth Street, $55,044; Oil City, paving 
and retaining wall, $50,000; Pittsburgh, 
bridge at 28th Street, over Pennsylvania 
R. R., 16th ward, $150,000; Reading, Berks 


‘County Court House at Sixth and Court 


On ‘Drawbacks’ Phonograph Recordings Simulate Conditions 
To Which Station WTMJ Is Objecting 


Certain Authorizations Are. 
Discontinued as Result of 
Abuses, According to 
Commissioner Eble 


Revocation of all authorizations for 
“drawback” under the provisions of Treas- 
ury Decision 35965 for additional manufa-- 
ture or production treatment, with the 
exception of certain operations in textiles, 
was announced May 25 by F. X. A. Eble, 
Commissioner of Customs. 


Since the revocation does not specifically 
declare any process not a manufacture 
or production within the meaning of the| 
law, it was explained, manufacturers are 
Still at liberty to file applications for the 
issuance of new applications. 

(A summary of the Bureau’s order was 
published in the issue of May 26.) 

The Commissioner’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Authorizations Revoked 

“After a survey extending over several 
months, the Department has concluded 
that many of the processes which have 
been applied under the provisions of 
Treasury Decision 35965, as amended and 


extended, do not constitute manufactures | 


or productions within the meaning of 
section 313, Title III, of the Tariff Act of 
1930. Accordingly, all Department and 
Bureau authorizations under the said 
Treasury Decision have been revoked, ex- 
cept those which permit the bleaching, 
mercerizing, or printing of imported piece 
goods, or piece goods manufactured in the 
United States with the use of imported 
yarns, or the dyeing or redyeing of such 
piece goods by other than the powder- 
dyeing or spray-dyeing methods. 

“The revocation does not declare spe- 
cifically that any given process is not a 
manufacture or production within the 
meaning of, the drawback law. Conse- 
quently, firms which have been operating 
under authorizations now revoked are at 
liberty to fe applications for the is- 
suance of new authorizations in their be- 
half and obtain decisions based upon the 
merits of their individual cases. 

“This action resulted from continued 
abuses of the drawback privilege by firms 
engaged in buying stocks of outmoded im- 
ported merchandise for the purpose of 
having it subjected to one or more of the 
so-called processes, such as spotproofing, 
showerproofing, or tarnishproofing, in or- 
der to obtain a drawback of 99 per centum 
of the duties paid on the merchandise 
at the time it was imported.” 

Decision Presented 
no Treasury decision follows in full 
ext: 

To Collectors of Customs and Others 
Concerned: After careful review, the De- 
partment has concluded that many of 
the processes which have been applied 
under the provisions of Treasury De- 
cision 35965, of Dec. 10, 1915, as amended 
and extended, do not constitute manu- 
factures or productions within the mean- 
ing of section 313, title III, of the Tariff 
Act of 1930. 

Accordingly, all Department and Bureau 
authorizations under the said Treasury 
decision are hereby revoked, except those 
which cover the bleaching, mercerizing, 


‘or printing of imported piece goods or 


piece goods manufactured in the United 
States with the use of imported yarns, or 
the dyeing or redyeing of such piece goods 
by other than the powder-dyeing or spray- 
dyeing methods. 7 

This regulation shall be effective as to 
merchandise processed on or after 60 days 
from its publication in the weekly Treas- 
ury Decisions. 

(Signed) F. X. A. Eble, Commissioner 
of Customs. 

Approved May 22, 1931. (Signed) A. 
W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury. 


Rules Set by Argentina 
On Apple Importations 


An Argentine ministerial order of the 
Minister of Agriculture, dated May 19, 
1931, authorizes the importation of apples 
and pears proceeding from the United 
States, in baskets of one bushel or élse 
in barrels | of standard type, provided 
other requirements as to marking, wrap- 
ping, packing, seasonal restrictions, and 
entry and inspection are complied with, 
according to cables from American Am- 
bassador Robert W. Bliss, Buenos Aires, 
to the Department of State, and Assistant 
Commercial Attache James G. Burke, 
Buenos Aires, to the Department of Com- 
merce. The individual wrappers must be 
Stamped with the mark or name of the 
American packers or exporters.—I/ssued 
by the Department of Commerce. 


Streets, $2,000,000; Rosedale, addition to 
Rosedale High School, $55,000: Schuylkill 
Haven, New East Ward school building at 
Union and High Streets, $80,000: West 
Chester, remodeling Sewage disposal plant, 


$160,000; Wernersville, consolidated build- | 


ing, $50,000; State highway construction 
awarded in April, $5,623,429. 

Rhode Island: State highway construc - 
tion awarded in April, $545,342. 

South Dakota: State highway construc- 
tion awarded in April, $863,320; Lemmon, 
high school, $65,000; Davison County, 
graveling, $27,000. 

Tennessee: Memphis, sewer construction 
in Hollywood and Driving Park sewer dis- 
trict, $170,119. 


Texas Has Under Way 
Several Paving Jobs 


Texas: San Angelo, paving city block on 
Main Street and six blocks on Pulliam 
Street, $44,778; Houston, paving and 
sewers at West Gray Avenue, Taft Street 
to Valentine Street, $57,310; Texas State 
highway construction awarded in April, 
$3,113,154. 

Utah: Beaver, chapel, $50,000; Salt Lake 
City, natural gas pipe lines from Midvale 
to Utah County, $400,000; natural gas pipe 
lines from Provo to Columbus Steel plant, 
$500,000; Zion Park, national park roads 
awarded in April, $179,562; Federal forest 
roads awarded in April, $130,751; State 
highway construction awarded in April, 
$2,313,649. 

Vermont: State highway construction 
awarded in April, $585,000. 

Virginia: Hancock, fire house and mu- 
nicipal offices, Maine Street, $25,000; 
Fredericksburg, Fredericksburg and Spot- 
sylvania Memorial Battlefield road, $50,- 
000; Powhatan, rebuilding school, $50,000. 

West Virginia: State highway construc- 
tion awarded in April, $2,280,247. 

Wisconsin: Milwaukee, constructing 
water mains in Muskego Avenue-West 
Burnham to West Forest Home Avenue, 
$33,203; Monroe, paving various streets, 
$79,960; Milwaukee, grade seperation of 
West Burleigh Street under the Milwaukee 
Road, $26,680; Watertown, constructing 
Main Street bridge, $40,000; State high- 
way construction, awarded in April, $6,- 
363,390; Milwaukee County, town of Mil- 
waukee, fire station, $25,000; alteration 
Bartlett Avenue Grade School, $25,000. 

Wyoming: Lander, dormitory and school 
building, Wyoming State Training School, 
| $89,725; State highway _ construction 
| awarded in April, $717,000; Federal forest 
}roads awarded in April, $194,665. 


| was demonstrated before 





How radio interference, caused by 
simultaneous operation of stations on the 
same wave length, sounds to the listener 
the Federal 
Radio Commission on May 26 at the hear- 
ing which involves renewal of the licenses 
of four broadcasting stations growing out 
of the litigation initiated by Station 
WTMdJ, of Milwaukee. 

At the second day of the hearing, be- 
ing conducted in compliance with a man- 
date of the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 


trict of Columbia, engineers for the Mil- 


waukee station reproduced such inter- 
ference by means of phonograph record- 
ings. Simultaneous operation of stations 
on the same wave length, designed to show 
the conditions prevailing on the 620- 
kilocycle channel occupied by WTM4d, also 
was simulated in the demonstration ar- 
ranged by Bell Laboratories. 

Contention that the demonstration did 
not present a true picture of actual inter- 
ference conditions was made by Paul M. 
Segal, counsel for Station WFLA-WSUN, 
at Clearwater, Fla., also operating on the 
620-kilocycle channel. He asserted that 
the records were made in a laboratory, 
and therefore could not properly simulate 
reception conditions within the home on 
the average receiving set. Moreover, he 
said, the experiment did not take into 
consideration such factors as industrial 
noises from electrical equipment in fac- 
tories and atmospheric interfgrence. 

The hearing is being held in accordance 
with the mandate of the Court of Appeals 
instructing the Commission to “measurably 
reestablish” the service area of Station 
WTMJ, as it existed prior to the Sum- 
er of 1929, and which it found had been 
impaired by the assignment of other sta- 
tions to the 620-kilocycle channel. 

Held of Unusual Significance 


Involving engineering principles which 
heretofore nave been untested in radio 
litigation, it was explained officially when 
the hearing opened on May 25 that more 
than usual significance attaches to the 
issue. 

Six stations of 11 notified by the Com- 
mission as parties to the hearing, were 
represented. 

Engineering testimony as to what con- 
stitutes objectionable interference in radio, 
as well as the distances that should be 
observed between stations on the same 


Decisions on Radio 


And New Petitions Are Announced 


Decisions of the Federe] Radio Commis- | 


sion on pending applications and new 
applications received were made public 
May 26 as follows: 

Applications granted: 

KFRU. Stephens College. Columbia, Mo., 
granted license covering change of equipment, 
630 ke., 500 w., sharing with WGBF and WOS 
Granted modification of license to increase 
hours of operation from sharing with WOS 
and WGBF to include additional specified 
evening hours; also simultaneous daytime op- 
eration with WGBF 

KPJM, Miller & Klahn, Prescott Ariz 
granted voluntary assignment of construction 


permit to assign his half interest in con- 
construction permit of KPJM to A. P. Miller. 

WHBQ WHBQ, Inc., Memphis Tenn 
granted modification of construction permit 


to make changes in equipment 
to G. O. 91 and 111. 

WISJ. Wisconsin State Journal Broadcasting 
Co., Madison, Wis., granted further extension 
of authority given April 24, to operate on 
temporary basis until decision on hearing is 
reached; extension granted to July 1. 

KGFF, KGFF Broadcasting Co., Inc., Shaw- 
nee, Okla granted license covering removal 
of transmitter and studio from Alva to 
Shawnee, Okla.; 1,420 kce., 100 w., unlimited 
time. 

Aroostook Broadcasting Corp., Presque Isle 
Me., granted construction permit for new 
station to operate on 1,420 kc., 100 w., un- 
limited time 

WILL, University of Illinois, Urbana, II] 
granted authority to suspend operation from 
June 1 to Sept. 20, 1931, with following ex- 
ceptions during month of June: June 7, Sun- 
day, 9:30 to 10:30 a. m.; June 14, Sunday 
9:30 to 10:30 a. m., and 3:30 to 5:15 p. m.; 
June 17, Wednesday, 9:00 to 11:15 a. m 

WCAD, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N 
Y., granted authority to suspend operation 
from June 9 to July 8, 1931, while overhauling 
transmitter 

WBAA, Purdue University. West Lafayette, 
Ind., granted authority to suspend operation 
May 24 to Oct. 3, 1931, during Summer vaca- 
tion 

KRMD, Robert 


to conform 


M. Dean 


Shreveport, La 
granted authority to install automatic fre- 
quency control. 

KYM, Kvichak, Alaska; KZV, Alaska Salmon 
Co., Nushagak, Alaska, granted construction 
permit to install new tube transmitter 


Coastal service 

WAX, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., Hia- 
leah, Fla., granted modification of two con- 
struction permits to extend completion date 
to June 22, 1931 

WJQ, Press Wireless, Inc., Long Island, N 
Y., granted modification of construction per- 


‘Settlement Sought 
In 14 Labor Disputes 


| 
Agreement Reached in Two 
| Actions Submitted Last Week 


A total of 14 new labor disputes was 
submitted to the Department of Labor dur- 
ing the week ended May 23 for settlement, 
two of which were adjusted—in one in- 
stance by agreement to pay prevailing 
| wages, and in the other by withdrawal of 
a proposal to reduce rates, according to 
jinformation just made public by Hugh L 
|Kerwin, Director of the Conciliation Serv- 
ice. Two old cases were also adjudicated, 
the Service said. Zz 

There were 45 strikes and 23 controversies 
which had not developed into strikes await- 


ing departmental action at the close of the 
week, the Service said. Following is a list of 


the new disputes 

Mohican Market, Pittsburgh. Pa.—Strike of 
16 bakers; pending; renewal of wage agree- 
ment 


Udelwitz and Handelman, New York City 
Strike of 100 clothing workers; pending; piece 
work rates. 

Knox Consolidated Coal, Terre Haute, Ind 
Strike of 600 miners; pending; cause not yet 
reported. 

Newark Evening News, Newark, N. J.—Strike 
of 150 drivers and others; pending; wages and 
conditions 

Mishawaka Rubber and Woolen 
turing Co., Mishawaka, Ind.—Strike of 2,400 
rubber workers; pending; wage cut 

Davison Mining Co., Wilder, Tenn.—Threat- 
ened strike of 135 miners; pending; discharge 
of 10 men 


Fortress Coal and Coke Co., Wilder, Tenn. — | 


Threatened strike of 300 miners; pending; dis- 
charge of 80 men. 


Brian Hill Collieries, Wilder, Tenn.—Threat- | 


ened strike of 280 miners; pending; discharge 
}of 50 men. 

Gimbel Department Store, Philadelphia, Pa 
—Controversy with 1,245 elevator men; pend- 
ing; wages cut 20 per cent 

Painters, Des Moines, lIowa.—Controversy 
with an unreported number of painters 


pending; not paying prevailing wage—75 cents | 


instead of $1.124%. 

Veterans Hospital, Gulfport, Miss.—Contro- 
versy with an unreported number of cement 
workers; pending: wages 

Erie Sanitary Association, Erie, Pa.—Contro- 
versy with 125 plumbers and steamfitters 
pending; wages cut $3 per day to $8, willing 
to accept $1 per day cut. 

H. Anton Bock and Co., New York City 
Strike of 100 cigar makers; adjusted; cut 5( 
cents per 1,000; proposal to change rates with- 
drawn 

High School Building, Chicago, I1].—Strike 
of 60 carpenters; adjusted; prevailing wage; 
agreed to pay prevailing wages. 


Manutfac- | 


channel to avert serious interference are 
questions upon which Commission engi- 
neers, as well as those of competing sta- 
tions were said to be prepared to present 
arguments. The hearing is being pre- 
sided over by Examiner Elmer T. Pratt. 





Southern States 
Report Lessening 
Of Unemployment 
Slight Improvement in In- 
dustrial Activity in April 


Noted in Monthly Review 
Of Federal Service 


At the outset of the hearing on May ——————e 
25 a difference of opinion developed A slight improvement in industrial ac- 
between Elisha Hanson, counsel for tivity and employment took place in the 
WTMJ, and Duke M. Patrick, assistant ; 


general counsel of the Commission, as to 
court's 
reversed the Com- 
1929, switch- 


the meaning and intent of the 
mandate, in which it 
mission’s action of October, 
ing the assignments of stations on the 
620-kilocycle channel, occupied by WTMJ 


Mr. Hanson argued before Examiner 


Pratt that the court’s mandate had been 


misconstrued by the Commission, and that 
the “burden of proof” should not be 
placed on WTMJ as to how its service 
area should be reestablished 


He objected 
to the Commission's procedure, asserting 
that the Commission itself should bring in 
a plan to restore the condition that existed 


South Atlantic District in April, accord- 
ing to the monthly review of labor con- 
ditions issued by the Employment Service, 
Department of Labor. (The official sum- 
mary of the Service was printed in the 
. issue of May 20) The section dealing 
r with the South Atlantic group of States 
: follows in full text 


SOUTH ATLANTIC DISTRICT 


> (Including th trict of Columbia and the 







of ‘ Maryland, West Vir- 
Vir North Carolina, South Caro- 
Geor and Florida) 





Maryland 


prior to the Summer of 1929, and that 
WTMJ should not be forced to go through Irregular trends in manufacturing ac- 
all the processes of a new hearing after it tivity and employment continued in sev- 
had won its case in court eral of the major industries of this State 
Objection Overruled auring April Part-time schedules and 
Examiner Pratt instructed counsel to CUrtailed forces prevailed in quite a num- 
proceed with the hearing as ordered by PT of plants; however, some improvement 
the Commission, and overruled Mr. Han- Was noted in several lines. Favorable 
son’s objections as to the procedure. He Weather brought about an increase in agri- 
reserved rulings on the admissibility of Cultural work, building, highway construc- 
certain written evidence, and on other tion, and other outdoor occupations. A 
procedural objections general surplus of labor was reported in 
Besides WTMJ, stations represented at the larger cities, which included building- 
the hearing were WFLA-WSUN, Clear-| trades men 
water, Fla., represented by B. M. Webster Baltimore.—Curtailed schedules and re- 


Jr. and Paul M. Segal; WLBZ, Bangor 
Me., represented by W. E. Leahy; WDAE 
Tampa, Fla., represented by George 
Sutton; KGW, Portland. Oreg., 
sented by John C. Kendall; and WREN 
Lawrence, Kans., represented by 
Kaplan and Frank D. Scott. 

On behalf of WFLA-WSUN, operated by 
the Clearwater Chamber of Commerce 
and St. Petersburg Chamber of 
merce, Mr. Segal objected to the hearing 


contending that it is based “upon a mis- 


interpretation of the decision” of the 


court by the Commission. 
station, he said, was not a party 


to any 


;of the preceding litigation, and this sta- 


tion has not had opportunity to offer ful 
testimony or participate in the 


Applications 









oO. 
repre- 


Louis 


Com- 


The Clearwater 


hearings 
when issues clearly defined were involved. 


, duced forces prevailed in quite a number 
, of the larger industrial establishments 

throughout the State in the past 30 days. 
Considerable unemployment was apparent, 
which embraced practically all trades. A 
number of the canning plants remained 
seasonally closed. While there were sev- 
eral large building projects under way, 
>| the volume was not great enough to ab- 
sorb the oversupply of this class of help. 
. This being an urban section of the State, 
there was practically no demand for agri- 
cultural labor. 


Virginia 
There was a surplus of labor apparent 
1 throughout the State during April; how- 
ever, a gradual improvement in employ- 
ment conditions was predicted in certain 


sections. Practically all plants were in 
operation, except those seasonally closed. 
Part-time schedules prevailed in some of 


the manufacturing establishments. While 
there was some building under way in 
the various localities, it was not of suffi- 
cient volume to absorb the resident supply 
of these mechanics. Sufficient farm help 
was reported for all requirements. 





mit extending completion date to May 30 . ° . ’ . 

1931. KFG, Honolulu, T. H., granted modifica- District of Columbia 

tion of construction permit extending com- a : 

pletion date to Dec. 31, 1931 Fairly satisfactory operating schedules 

WPDU, City of Pittsburgh, Pa. granted were maintained in most of the manu- 
license for police service, 1,712 kc., 400 w facturing establishments in the District 

WIXAK, Westinghouse E. & M. Co. Chico- of Columbia throughout April. Practically 
pee Falls, Mass., granted renewal of license. a]] of the plants that reported were run- 

KDI, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Nusha-| ning, with their usual forces engaged. 
gak, Alaska, granted modification of license Favorable weather thr x} t th 
to July 15, 1931, for change in name plates avorable weather hroughow e month 
on radio transmitter resulted in some increase in outdoor work. 

W2XBG, Radiomarine Corp. of Amertca,| Building permits recently issued call for 
Garden City, N. Y., granted authority to use an expenditure of over $2,206,600. The 
2,368 ke., 200 w., to communicate with Eastern yolume of building under way increase 
Air Transport Plane NC-985-V, on Saturday and inane was re im rovement —— 
May 23, 1931 r . : + Pp e 

KFVM, Painless Parker, ‘‘Idelia,”” granted . 
authority to operate as follows pending is- [Continued on Page 7, Column 1.J 
suance of formal ship radio station license 
500 ke. calling; 410, 425, 454 ke. Working ~ 
375 ke, radio compass; 500 w. 

Set for hearing: 

Harry Byron Lee Lamar, Cok request 
construction permit, 1,310 kc., 100 w., daytime 
(Facilities of KFUP.) 

WJDX, Lamar Life Insurance Co., Jackson 
Miss requests modification of license to 
change frequency from 1,270 to 600 k« change 
power from 1 kw. to 500 w. night, 1 kw. da\ 

KOCW, Okla. College for Women, Chickasha 
Okla requests voiuntary assignment ol 
license to J. T. Griffin, if construction permit 
to move to Muskogee, Okla., is granted 

KOCW, J. T. Griffi, Chickasha, Okla., re- 
quests construction permit to move trans- 10-DAY TOUR 
mitter and studio from Chickasha to Musko- 
gee, Okla., and install new equipment 

Application reconsidered and granted: ROOM & BATM 

WGBF, Evansville on the Afr, Evansvile, | 
Ind., granted application for simultaneous 155 
operation with WOS and KFRU, to skare with 
WOS and KFRU night time; simultaneous op- 
eration daytime with WOS and KFRU; 630 
ke., 500 ¥ WITHOUT BATW 

Action taken May 25, 1931: 

W2BVC-W2BSW, Jack Stewart. 158 East 32d $125 & $135 
St.. Brooklyn, N. Y.; W2CHM, Henry Meyers, | 2 
3082 Emmons Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., amateur Now for a few dollars more 
license revoked because of use of unauthor- p 
ized call letters assigned to some other party than the ordinary room rates, 

KSO, Berry Seed Co., Clarinda, Iowa, denied . « 
motion of KSO asking that amended applica- you can travel the “room 
tion of WIAS, Ottumwa, Iowa, be dismissed . : 
both stations seeking removal to Des Moine and-bath” way. Wide, breeae- 
Iowa .* ° 

Broadcasting applications: swept decks for d aE 

Aroostock Broadcasting Corp., Presque Isle deck games, promenading... 

Me., construction permit amended to request : 
100 w. instead of 125 w., also change in studio all outside rooms... wpex 
location as . 

Voice of the Blue Grass, Owensboro, Ky celled cuisine. 4 shore Urips 
application resubmitted to request 940 k« mmodations 
instead of 680 ke.. and share with WFIW in- and hotel acco 
stead of unlimited “hil . H meluded. 

KGFF, KGFF Broadcasting Co Shawnee while in avana 
Okla license to cover construction permit Three sailings weekly frem New York 
granted Nov 21, 1930, to move transmitter 
from Alva, Okla., to Shawnee | ER RUMSES 

KSAC, Kansas State Agricultural College, | OTH ¢ 
Manhattan, Kans. license to cover construc- ‘ e 
tion permit granted April 24, 1931, for change | Jamaica, 13-Day Tour’... $175 up 


in equipment 


Applications (other than broadcasting): 


Costa Riea, 17-Day Crame $190 up 
Guatemala, 18-Day Cruise $190 up 


KGUM,, Aeronautical Radio, Inc Guada- ; 20-D i $235 
lupe, Tex.; WAFF, Newark, N. J.; WAEC Colombie, oer Greien, > 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; WAEE, Camden, N. J.; KGTR All Expenses Included. 
Robertson Mo.; KST Kansas City Mo " ‘ inf ‘ mall 
KGTL, Kingman, Ariz.; KGSV, Wichita Fall For booklets or information call or address 
Tex.; KGSR, Pueblo, Calif KGSP Jenver ~ 
Colo.: KGTJ, Las Vegas, Nev ert a Sait PASSENGER TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
Lake City, Utah; KGTA, Winslow, Ariz.; KGS¢ 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; renewal Aeronautical UNITED FRUIT co 
point to point 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., Law- 
renceville, N. J., 6,755, 9,170, 9,750, 9,870, 10,550 PIER 3, NORTH RIVER 
13,390, 14,470, 14,590 16,270 18,340, 19,220 , 

19,820, 21,060, 21,420, plus and minus 500. ke NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 
for each frequency, 500 w. on frequencie . 4 

listed, 10 w. on frequencies adjacent e those Or Local Tourist Agent 
listed. Special experimental 

Franz Telewski, North Bergen, N. J., new 
construction permit, 11,000-12,000 ke., 150 w 


Special experimental 


KHTBY, KHTGT, KHTCX, Alaskan Airways 
Inc., renewal Aircraft 
| KPH, Radiomarine Corporation of America 
| Bolinais, Calif.. renewal for 143, 500, 5,525 
11,050, 16,580, 22,100, 126, 136, 436, 6,500, 8,390 
12,550, 12,730, 16,700, 21,940, 21,980 ke. (2) 5 kw 
100 w 1.200 w. (2) 70 kw. Marine relay 


2,722, 6,350, 4,108, 2,734. 
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Dont miss 
radio scores 


-~get new 
radio tubes 


Insist on RCA Radiotrons, the radio tubes 
which leading manufacturers have recom * 
mended for years... the radio tubes guaranteed 
by RCA. The prices of RCA Radiotrons are 
now lower than ever before, 

RCA Radiotroa Co., Inc., Harrisoa, N. J. 
(A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary) 


RCA RADIOTRONS 


THE HEART OF 


YOUR RADIO 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 


State Regulation | 


Held Invalid for — 
Private Carrier 


Supreme Court Disapproves 
Application of Florida 
Statute to Motor Trans- 
port Contractor 


E. S. Sutrx 
v. 
W. B. Canoon, Suerirr or Duvat County, 
A. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 449 


Appeal from the Supreme Court of the 
State of Florida. 

Joun W. Davis (Joun E. MatHews and 
Craries H. O'Connor with him on the 
brief), for appellant; H. ©. Carrer) 
(Cary D. Lanois, Attorney General of 
Florida, THeo. T. TuRNBULL, Counsel for 
Florida Railroad Commission, and Frep 
H. Davis with him on the brief), for 


appellee 
Opinion of the Court 
May 25, 1931 

Mr. Chief Justice Hucmes delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

The appellant, a private carrier for 
hire, was arrested upon a warrant chare- 
ing him with operating vehicles upon the! 
highways in Duval County, Florida, with- 
out having obtained the certificate of pub- | 
lic convenience and necessity, and with- 
out having paid the tax, required by 
Chapter 13700, Laws of Florida, 1929. At 
the preliminary hearing, the appellant 
challenged the validity of the statute, as 
applied to him, upon the ground that it 
was repugnant to the due process and 
equal protection clauses of the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States. The appellant was held for 
trial. Upon return to a writ of habeas 
corpus, the circuit court of the county 
decided that the statute as applied to the 
appellant was unconstitutional, and the 
appellant was discharged from custody. 
This judgment was reversed by the Su- 
preme Court of the State, which upheld 
the statute. 99 Fla. 178. The case comes 
here on appeal. 


Requirements of Statute 


The statute provides for the regulation, 
through the State Railroad Commission, 
of “auto transportation companies.” These | 
ocmpanies are thus defined in section 
1 (th): 

The term “auto transportation companies” 
when used in this act means every corpora- 
tion or person, their lessees, trustees or re- 
ceivers, owning, controlling, operating or man- 
aging any motor-propelied vehicle not usually 
operated on or over rails, used in the busi- 
ness of transporting persons or property for 
compensation or as & common carrier over 
any public highway in this State between) 
fixed termini or over a regular route; Pro-| 
vided, That the term “auto transportation 
company” as used in this act shall not in- 
clude corporations or persons engaged ex- 
clusively in the transportation of children to 
or from school, or any transportation com- 
pany engaged exclusively in the transporting | 
agricultural, horticultural, dairy or other farm 
products and fresh and salt fish and oysters 
and shrimp from the point of production to 
the assembling or shipping point en route to 
primary market or to motor vehicles used ex- 
clusively in transporting or delivering dairy 
products or any transportation company en- 
aged in operating taxicabs, or hotel busses 
rom a depot to a hotel in the same town 
or city. | 

Every auto transportation company as | 
thus defined is prohibited (section 2) | 
from operating “any motor vehicle for the 
transportation of persons or property for | 
compensation on any public highway in 
this State without first having obtained 
from the Railroad Commission a certifi- 
cate that the present or future public | 
convenience and necessity requires or will 
requi: : such operation.” There is an ex- 
cept! 1 in case of operation exclusively 
with the limits of an incorporated city | 
or t+ /n. | 


Procedural Rules 


Application for such “certificate of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity” (section 3) 
must set forth certain information with | 
resecct to the applicant and proposed | 
serve. Upon hearing, the Commission 
may issue the certificate as prayed for, “or 
refuse to issue the same, or may issue 
the same with modification, or upon such 
terms and conditions as in its judgment 
the public convenience and necessity may | 
require.” The Commission may take into 
consideration various matters 
upon the applicant's previous operation 
and reliability, as well as the effect that 
the granting of the certificate may have| 
upon “other transportation” facilities and 
upon “transportation as a whole” within 
the territory sought to be served, and “any | 
other matters tending to qualify or dis- | 
qualify” the applicant “as a common car- | 
rier.” It is further provided that, upon | 
hearing, the certificate shall be granted | 
“as a matter of right” to such auto trans- 
portation companies as were operating in | 
good faith on April 19, 1929, over the route | 
for which the certificate is sought, “who | 
shall comply in full with the provisions 


bearing | 
| 





of this Act.” When application is made for | - 


Summary of Decisions H anded Down by 


a covtificate “to operate in a territory or | 
on a line already served by a certificate 
holder” the Commission shall grant the 
certificate “only when the existing certifi- | 
cate holder or holders serving such ter- | 
ritory fail to provide service and facilities 
to the satisfaction of said Commission.” 


Guaranties Necessary 


The following provision as to the giv- 
ing of a bond in connection with the ap- 
Plication for certificate is found in sec- 
tion 4: 

The Commission shall, at the time of grant- 
ing a certificate to operate any transporta- | 
tion company for transporting persons or 
property, fix and determine the amount of 
the bond to be given by the applicant for 
the protection in case of passenger vehicle, 
of the passengers and baggage.carried in said 
vehicle and of the public against injury 
caused by negligence of the person or cor- 
poretion operating the said vehicle, and in 
the case of the vehicle transporting freight, 
for the protection of the said freight so car- 
ried and of the public against injuries re- 
ceived through negligence of the person or 
corporation operating said freight carrying 
vehicle; * * * The said bonds shall be condi- 
tioned to indemnify passengers and the public 
receiving personal injuries by any act of 
negligence, and for damages to property of | 
any person other than the assured; and such | 
bonds shall contain such conditions, provi- 
sions, and limitations as the Commission may 
prescribe, and said bonds shall be payable to 
the State of Florida, and shall be for the 
benefit of and subject to action thereon by, 
any person or persons who shall have sus- 
tained an actionable injury protected thereby 
notwithstanding any provisions in said bond 
to the contrary, and every bond or insurance 
policy given shall be conclusively presumed 
to have been given according to aod to con- 
tain all of the provisions of this act. And 
no certificate shall be valid until such bond 
has been filed and approved. * *** 

With the approval of the Commission, 
the applicant may file an insurance policy 
in lieu of bond. 

Commission’s Powers 

The Commission is empowered (section 
5) “to fix or approve the rates, fares, 
charges, classifications, rules and regula- 
tions for each auto transportation com- 
pany,” to regulate its “service and safety 
of operation,” to prescribe ‘a uniform sys- 
tem and classification of accounts to be 
used, which among other things shall set) 
up adequate depreciation charges,” to re- 
quire “the filing of annual and other re- 
ports and all other data,” and to super- 
vise and regulate it “in all other mat-| 
ters,” affecting its relationship with the) 
traveling and shipping public. 

Under section 6, every auto transpor- 
tation company, as defined by the act, | 
must forthwith file, with its application | 


| Clal contract.” 
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Iowa Cattle Case 
Will Not Be Heard 


Supreme Court Declines Re- 
view of Appeal Involving 
Tuberculin Test 


Review of a case involving the consti- 
tutionality of the Iowa stavute ic. we 
eradication and separation of tubercular 
cattle was denied by the Supreme Court 
of the United States on May 25. The re- 
view was sought by appeal from a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of Iowa sus- 
taining the measure. 

In the case—Loftus et al. v. Department 
of Agriculture of State of Iowa et al., No. 
854—the constitutionality of the act was 
attacked on the ground that the tubercu- 
lin test it required to determine the pres- 


ence of the disease in the animals was) 


unreliable. In the appellants’ jurisdic- 
tional statement it was pointed out that 
one test in Mitchell County, Iowa, resulted 
in the destruction of 2,643 cattle, of the 
value of more than $160,000, of which all 
but 247 were sold for food upon Federal 
inspection after slaughter. 

The State Supreme Court, however, 
found that the “tuberculin test is reliable, 
desirable, and advantageous; and is within 


the discretion of the Legislature to adopt.” 


(234 N. W. 412.) 


for a certificate, “a schedule of its rat 

and fares, and a time schedule of all 
motor vehicles operated” which are to be 
Subject to public inspection. 


with the sanction of the Commission, and 
it is made unlawful for any such com- 
pany to receive a greater or less charge 
for any service rendered than that shown 
by the filed schedules. 


Violation of any provision of the act 
is made a misdemeanor (section 13) pun- 
a" by fine or imprisonment, or by 

th. 


Section 14 provides for the collection of 
a tax from every auto transportation com- 
pany to which has been granted a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and necessity. 
This is a mileage tax graded according to 
the capacity of the vehicle. The tax is 
to be paid quarterly in advance, begin- 
ning with the issue of the certificate. Five 
per cent of the moneys collected are to be 
used to defray the expense of the admin- 
istration of the act, and the remainder 
is to be distributed among the counties in 
proportion to the use of their highways 
(section 15). 

Other provisions prohibit discrimination 
and “free fares” except as stated. 


Court’s Construction 

Upon the appeal in this case the Su- 
preme Court of the State thus construed 
the statute: 

The statute applies to corporations and per- 
sons who use motor-propelled vehicles in the 
business of transporting persons or property 
for compensation over public highways in 
this State between fixed termini or over a 
regular route, whether such transportation 
as carriers for particular persons under spe- 
cial contract; but the statute does not re- 
quire private carriers to become common car- 
riers and the provisions of the statute that 
are legally applicable only to common car- 
riers are not intended to be applied to and 
fre not applicable to corporations or persons 
who are not common carriers, though engaged 
in the transportation to which the statute 
refers; and the provisions of the statute that 
are legally’ applicable to private carriers for 
compensation, are capable of being effec- 
tuated, leaving the provisions that are legally 
Applicable only to common carriers to be ap- 
plied to such common carriers ag are gov- 
erned by the statute. * * * The require- 
ments as to procuring certificates of con- 
venience and necessity for doing the business 
on the highways and as to the tax imposed on 
the business may be reasonably applied to 
private carriers for compensation for the priy- 
llege of transporting for hire as a business 
on the public roads of the State, in the exer- 
cise of the police and taxing power of the 
State to conserve the proper use of the public 
highways and to serve proper sovereign pur- 


poses. 
| The State court gave no indication as 


to the particular provisions of the statute 
which were deemed to be “legally applica- 
ble” only to common carriers, or as to 
those which were considered to be legally 


| applicable to private carriers, except that 
| it was decided that the latter were bound 


to procure certificates and to pay the tax. 
Status of Appellant 

There is no controversy with respect to 
the status of appellant. The Supreme 
Court said that “he owned and operated 
two motor-propelled vehicles in the busi- 
ness of transporting property for compen- 
sation upon the public highways between 
fixed termini and over regular routes, all 
within the State, not as a common car- 
rier, but as a private carrier under spe- 
From the undisputed evi- 
dence upon the preliminary. hearing it ap- 
pears that the appallant was employed 
under an exclusive contract with the At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Company in hauling 
its merchandise from Jacksonville to va- 


himself out as a common carrier. 

From statements made at the bar, it 
would appear that the appellant was en- 
gaged in the business above mentioned 
when the act was passed and he:.ce that 
he would be entitled to a certificate, pro- 
vided he complied fully with the pro- 
visions of the act. By the terms of the 


{Continued on Page 8&8, Column 1.] 


Court of Customs 


May 25, 1931 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles 8S. Hatfield, Finis J. 
Garrett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Patents 

No. 2714. Federal Mill & Elevator Co., 
Inc., v. Pillsbury Flour Mills Company. 
Opinion by Graham, Presiding Judge. 
decision of the Commissioner of Patents dis- 
missing the opposition of appellant to the 


registration by appellee of a trade mark for | 


wheat flour is reversed, 


No. 2728. Ann U. Reusch, 
etc.. v. Howard L. Fischer 
Graham, Presiding Judge. 
the Board of Patent Appeals awarding to 
appellee priority of invention of stenciling 
apparatus is reversed. 


No. 2736. Ex parte Minnesota Valley Can- 
ning Company. Opinion by Graham, Pre- 
siding Judge. The decision of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents denying appellant's ap- 
plication for the registration of a trade 
mark for canned corn is affirmed. 


No. 2645. Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Co. v. Banner Rock Products Co, Opinion 
by Bland, Associate Judge. The decision of 
the Commissioner of Patents dismissing the 
petition of appellant for cancellation of a 
trade mark for insulation registered by ap- 
pellee is affirmed. 


No. 2730. Ex parte Thomas E. Murray. 
Opinion by Bland, Associate Judge The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
denying appellant's application for a patent 
on improvement in heat-conducting tubes is 
affirmed. 

No, 2737. 
entine, 


Administratrix. 
Opinion by 
The decision of 


Ex parte Octave Le Clair Vai- 
Opinion by Bland, Associate Judge. 


| The decision of the Board of Patent Ap- 


peals denying appellant's application for a 
patent on improvement in bandages and 
method of making same is affirmed. 

No. 2686. The Simoniz Company v. Per- 
manizing Stations of America, Inc. Opin- 
ion by Hatfield, Associate Judge. The deci- 
sion of the Commissioner of Patents dis- 
missing the opposition of appellant to» the 
registration by appellee of a trade mark for 
cleaner for auto bodies. etc., is reversed 

No. 2725, Ex parte Andrew G. Egiler. 
Opinion by Hatfield, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals re- 
jJecting certain claims of appellant's _ ap- 
plication for a patent on improvement in 
open-hearth furnaces is affirmed 

No. 2744. Ex parte Sydney I. Prescott and 
Francis J. Rummler. Opinion by Hatfield, 
Associate Judge. The decision of the Board 
of Patent Appeals rejecting certain claims 
of appellants’ application Ter a patent on 
improvement in wheel is affirmed. 


es | 


Rates and, 
time schedules are to be changed only} 


The | 





| 


Bearing of Arms in Defense of Nation Not Considered Man- 
datory Part of Oath of Allegiance Required of Aliens 
Before Naturalization 


In a dissenting opinion, concurred 
in by Mr. Justices Holmes, Brandeis 
and Stone, Chief Justice Hughes de- 
clares that the Supreme Court of the 
United States should have held aliens 
entitled to citizenship despite their 
refusal to unqualifiedly take an oath 
| to bear arms in defense of the 
| United States. The majority decision 
| of the court refused citizenship on 
| this ground. 
| The court’s ruling was given in two 
| cases. The principal majority and 
| dissenting opinions were handed down 
| in the case of United States v. Doug- 

las Clyde Macintosh, No. 504. The 

other case, Marie Averill Bland, No. 

505, was decided on the basis of the 

opinion in the Macintosh case, 

(The majority opinions in the two 
cases were published in full tert in 
the issue of May 26.) 

The dissenting opinion in the Mac- 
intosh case follows in full tert: 

Mr. Chief Justice Hucnes, dissenting: 

Iam unable to agree with the judgment 
}in this cage. It is important to note the 
precise question to be determined. It is 
solely one of law, as there is no contro- 
|versy as to the facts. The question is 
not whether naturalization is a privilege 
to be granted or withheld. That it is such 
a privilege is undisputed. Nor, whether 
the Congress has the power to fix the con- 
ditions upon which the privilege is 
|granted. That power is assumed. Nor, 
| whether the Congress may in its discre- 


| tion compel service in the Army in time} 


|of war or punish the refusal to serve. That 
| power is not here in dispute. Nor is the 
| question one of the authority of Congress 


| to exact a promise to bear arms as a con- | 


dition of its grant of naturalization. That 


| authority, for the present purpose, may | 


also be assumed. 


Bearing of Arms Held 


‘Not Specific Requirement 

The question before the court is the 
|narrower one whether the Congress has 
exacted such a promise. That the Con- 


gress has not made such an express re-| 


}quirement is apparent. The question is 
whether that exaction is to be implied 
from certain general words which do not, 
as it seems to me, either literally or his- 
torically, demand the implication. I think 
that the requirement should not be im- 
plied, because such a construction is di- 


rectly opposed to the spirit of our institu- | 


tions and to the historic practice of the 
Congress. 


It must be conceded that departmental 


zeal may not be permitted to outrun the, 


authority conferred by statute. If such 


a promise is to be demanded, contrary | 


to principles which have been respected 


as fundamental, the Congress should exact | 
it in unequivocal terms, and we should} 


not, by judicial decision, attempt to per- 
form what, as I see it, is a legislative 
function. 


In examining the requirements for nat- | 


uralization, we find that the Congress has 


expressly laid down certain rules which! 


concern the opinions and conduct of the 
|applicant.. Thus it is provided that no 
person shall be naturalized “who disbe- 
| lieves in or Who is opposed to organized 
| government, or who is a member of or 


| affiliated with any organization entertain- | 


| ing and teaching such disbelief in or oppo- 
| sition to organized government, or who ad- 
| vocates or teaches the duty, necessity, or 

propriety of the unlawful assaulting or 


killing of any officer or officers, either of | 


| specified individuals or of officers gen- 
}erally, of the Government of the United 
States, or of any other organized govern- 
| ment, because of his or their official char- 
|acter, or who is a polygamist.” Act of 
June 29, 1906, chapter 3592, section 7; 
34 Stat. 596, 598; U. S. C. title 8, sec- 
| tion 364. 


| Applicant Considered 


| Desirable as Citizen 


| The respondent, Douglas Clyde 
|intosh, entertained none of 
| qualifying opinions and had none of the 


associations disaproved. 


Mac- 


or relations 


Among the specific requirements as to} 
| rious places in Florida. He has never held| beliefs, we find none to the effect that| 


| one shall not be naturalized if by reason 
of his religious convictions he is opposed 
to war or is unwilling to promise to bear 
arms. In view of the questions which 


tention of the Congress in relation to such 
beliefs, and having regard to the action 
of the Congress when its decision was of 
|immediate importance in the raising of 
armies, the omission of such an express 


and Patent Appeals 


No. 2749. Lee De Forest v. Vogt, Massole 
and Engl. Opinion by Hatfield, Associate 
| Judge. The decision of the Board of Pat- 
ent Appeals awarding to appellee priority 
of invention of recording sounds is affirmed. 

j No. 2583. Ex parte Otto H. Eschholz. 

Opinion by Garrett, Associate Judge. On 
rehearing the decision of the Board of Pat- 
ent Appeals denying certain claims of ap- 
pellant’s application for a patent on im- 
provement in gas-filled tanks is reversed 
|} as to claims 12, 20 and 21 and affirmed as 
to claim 23. 

No, 2693. Ex parte Coca Cola Bottling 
Company of Los Angeles. Opinion by Gar- 
rett, Associate Judge. The decision of the 
Commissioner of Patents denying to ap- 
Ppellant registration of a trade mark for 
soft drinks and sirups used in making the 
same is affirmed. 

No, 2703. Montgomery Ware & Company, 
Inc., v. Sears, Roebuck & Com, .ny. Opin- 
ion by Garrett, Associate Judge. The deci- 
sion of the Commissioner of Patents award- 
ing to appellee priority of use and right of 
registration of a trade mark for ammuni- 
tion is affirmed. 

No. 2706. Ex parte Walter M. Dann. 
| Opinion by Garrett, Associate Judge. The 

decision of the Board of Patent Appeals re- 

jecting certain claims of appellant's appli- 
cation for a patent on improvement in pro- 
tective apparatus is affirmed. 

No, 2727. Ex parte Joseph Slepian. Opin- 
ion by Garrett, Associate Judge. The deci- 
sion of the Board of Patent Appeals re- 
jecting certain claims of appellant's appli- 

} cation for a patent on improvement in 
thermionic amplifying device is affirmed. 

No. 2735. x parte Joseph G. Swain. 
Opinion by Garrett, Associate Judge. The 

| decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
denying appellant's application for a pat- 
ent on improvement in tire-rim construction 
is affirmed. 

No. 2716. Ex parte John T. Stoney. Opin- 
ion by Lenroot, Associate. Judge. The de- 
cision of the Board of Patent Appeals de- 

| nying appellant's application for a patent on 
| improvement in method of cleaning cast- 
ings is affirmed. 

No. 2734. Fashion Park. Inc., v. The Pair. 
Opinion by Lenroot, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Commissioner of Patents dis- 

| missing the opposition of appellant to the 
registration by appellee of a trade mark for 
clothing is reversed. 

No. 2741. Charles R. Spicer, etc., v. W. H. 
Hull Medicine Co. Opinion by Lenroot, As- 
sociate Judge. The decision of the Com- 
missioner of Patents sustaining the peti- 
tion of appellee for the cancellation of a 
trade mark for liquid medicine in the form 
of a general tonic and laxative. issued to 
appellant, is reversed. Bland, J., specially 
concurs, 


these dis-| 


| have repeatedly been brought to the at-| 


Ruling Denying Citizenship Opposed 


By Four Justices of Supreme Court 


requirement from the naturalization 
statute is highly significant. 

Putting aside these specific requirements 
ja8 fully satisfied, we come to the general 
jconditions imposed by the statute. We 
find one as to good behavior during the 
|specified period of residence preceding ap- 
plication. No applicant could appear to 
be more exemplary than Macintosh. A 
Canadian by birth, he first came to the 
United States as a graduate student at 
the University of Chicago, and in 1907 he 
was ordained as a Baptist minister. In 
{1909 he began to teach in Yale Univer- 
sity, and is now a member of the faculty 
jof the Divinity School, chaplain of the 
Yale Graduate School, and Dwight pro- 
fessor of theology. 
| After the outbreak of the Great War 
|he voluntarily sought appointment as a 
ichaplain with the Canadian Army, and 
| as such saw service at the front. Return- 
ing to this country, he made public ad- 
dresses in 1917 in support of the Allies. 
In 1918 he went again to France, where 
/he had charge of an American Y. M. C. A. 
|hut at the front until the Armistice, when 
|he resumed his duties at Yale University. 
‘It seems to me that the applicant has 
{shown himself in his behavior and char- 
jacter to be highly desirable as a citizen, 
and if such a man is to be excluded from 
naturalization I think the disqualification 





jshould be found in unambiguous terms | 


jand not in an implication which shuts him 
‘out and gives admission to a host far less 
worthy. 

The principal ground for exclusion ap- 
pears to relate to the terms of the oath 
| which the applicant must take. It should 
be observed that the respondent was will- 
ing to take the oath, and he so stated 
|in his petition. But, in response to further 
inquiries, he explained that he was not 
willing “to promise beforehand” to take 
up arms, “without knowinge@Me cause for 
which my country may go to war” and 
that “he would have to believe that the 
war was morally justified.” He declared 
that “his first allegiance was to the will 
of God;” that he was ready to give to the 
United States “all the allegiance he ever 
had given or ever could give to any coun- 
try, but that he could not put allegiance 
to the government of any country before 
allegiance to the will of God.” 

The question then is whether the terms 
of the oath are to be taken as necessarily 
implying an assurance of willingness to 
bear arms, so that one whose conscientous 
convictions or belief of supreme allegiance 
to the will of God will not permit him 
to make such an absolute promise, can not 
take the oath and hence is disqualified 
for admission to citizenship. 





Interpretations of 


|Terms in Statute 


The statutory provision as to the oath 
which is said to require this promise is 
|this: “That he will support and defend 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign and 
| domestic, and bear true faith and alle - 
|giance to the same.” Act of June 29, 
1906, c. 3592, sec. 4, 34 Stat. 596, 598;. 
|U. S. C. Tit. 8, sec. 381. That these gen- 
eral words have not been regarded as im- 
plying a promise to bear arms notwith- 
standing religious or conscientious scru- 
ples, or as requiring one to promise to 
put allegiance to temporal power above 
what is sincerely believed to be one’s duty 
of obedience to God, is apparent, I think, 
from a consideration of their history. 

This oath does not stand alone. It is 
the same oath in substance that is re- 
| quired by Act of Congress of civil officers 
generally (except the President, whose 
oath is prescribed by the Constitution.) 
The Congress, in prescribing such an oath 
for civil officers, acts under Article VI, 
section 3, of the Constitution, which pro- 
vides: “The Senators and Representatives 
before mentioned, and the Members of 
the several State Legislatures, and all ex- 
ecutive and Judicial Officers, both of the 
United States and of the several States, 
shall be bound by Oath or Affirmation, 
|to support this Constitution; but no re- 
ligious test shall ever be required as a 
Qualification to any Office or Pubtic Trust 
under the United States.” 

The general oath of office, in the form 
which has been prescribed by the Con- 
gress for over 60 years, contains the pro- 
vision “that I will support and defend 
the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic; 


to the same; that I take this obligation 
freely, without any mental reservation or 
purpose of evasion.” (R. S., section 1757, 
U. 8S. C., tit. 5, section 16). 

It goes without saying that it was not 
ithe intention of the Congréss in framing 
the oath to impose any religious test. 
When we consider the history of the strug- 
gle for religious liberty, the large number 
of citizens of our country from the very 
beginning, who have been unwilling to 
sacrifice their religious convictions, and 
in particular, those who have been con- 
scientiously opposed to war and who would 
not yield what they sincerely believed to 
be their allegiance to the will of God, I 
find it impossible to conclude that such 
persons are to be deemed disqualified for 
| public office in this country because of the 


taken before they enter upon their duties. 
'Existence of Different 
| Methods of Defense Noted 


The terms of the promise “to support 


States against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic,” are not, I think, to:be read 
as demanding any such result. There are 
other and-most important methods of de- 
fense, even in time of war, apart from 
the personal bearing of arms. We have 
but to consider the defense given to our 
country in the late war, both in industry 
and in the fleld, by workers of all sorts, by 


| to realize that there is opportunity even 
at such a time for essential service in the 
activities of defense which do not require 
the overriding of such religious scruples. 
I think that the requirement of the oath 


regard from the beginning for freedom of 
| conscience. 


that the supreme power of government 
may be exerted and disobedience to its 
commands may be punished, we know 
| that with many of our worthy citizens it 
| would be a most heart-searching question 
;if they were asked whether they would 
| promise to obey a law believed to be in 
| conflict with religious duty. Many of their 
|most honored exemplars in the past have 
|}been willing to suffer imprisonment or 
even death rather than to make such a 





| promise. And we also know, in particular, | 


| that a promise to engage in war by bear- 
{ing arms, or thus to engage in a war be- 
| lieved to be unjust, would be contrary to 
| the tenets of religious groups among our 
citizens who are of patriotic purpose and 
exemplary conduct. 

To conclude that the general oath of 
office is to be interpreted as disregarding 
the religious scruples of these citizens 


that I will bear true faith and allegiance | 


requirement of the oath which must pe) 


}and defend the Constitution of the United | 


| engineers, nurses, doctors and chaplains, | 


of office should be read in the light of our | 


While it has always been recognized | 


and as disqualifying them for office be- 
cause they could not take the oafh with 
such an interpretation would, I believe, 
be generally regarded as contrary not only 
to the specific intent of the Congress but 
as repugnant to the fundamental prin- 
ciple of representative government. 

But the naturalization oath is in sub- 
stantially the same terms as the oath of 
office to which I have referred. I find 
|no ground for saying that these words 
are to be interpreted differently in the two 
cases. On the contrary, when the Con- 
gress reproduced the historic words of the 
oath of office in the naturalization oath, 
|I should suppose that, according to fa- 
| miliar rules of interpretation, they should 
be deemed to carry the same significance. 


|Exemptions Due to Religious 


| Scruples Permitted 


| The question of the proper interpreta- 
|tion of the oath is, as I have said, dis- | 
tinct from that of legislative policy in ex- | 
jacting military service. The latter is not | 
dependent upon the former. But the long- | 
established practice of excusing from mili- | 
|tary service those whose religious convic- 
tions oppose it confirms the view that the 
|Congress in the terms of the oath did not 
intend to require a promise to give such 
service. 
| The policy of granting exemptions in 





jsuch cases has been followed from Colo- 


‘Painters Granted 


Review Is Sought 


Trust Case Review 


Supreme Court Finds Jurisdic- 
tion in Union’s Appeal on 
Kitchen Cabinets 


Efforts of the Painters District Council 
No. 14 of Chicago and vicinity to secure 
a review of the anti-trust case involving 


}an alleged restraint upon interstate com- 


merce by boycotting companies installing 
completely painted kitchen cabinets 
shipped into their district were success- 
ful in the Supreme Court of the United 
States on May 25. The court found juris- 
diction over the appeal of the case, 
Painters District Council No. 14, ete., v. 
United States, No. 836. 

The case was decided against the paint- 
ers’ union by the District Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois. In the opin- 
ion of that court (44 F. (2d) 58), it was 
stated that the Federal Government 
brought the suit under the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act charging the union with a con- 
spiracy to prevent manufacturers of fin- 
ished kitchen cabinets from selling and 
delivering their products in Chicago. 

The union contends there was no. inter- 
state commerce involved because the in-| 
terstate character of the business ceased | 
upon the delivery of the cabinets to the 
place of installation in Chicago. 


Supreme Court Denies 
Rehearing of Three Cases 


The Supreme Court of the United States, 
May 25, denied petitions for rehearings 
in the following cases: 

No. 361. Charles F. Noack et al. v. I. 
Zellerbach et al. On appeal from the 
District Court for the Northern District | 
of California. Affirmed (per curiam),| 
April 27, 1931. 





nial times and is abundantly shown by, 
ithe provisions of Colonial and State stat- | 
jutes, of State constitutions, and of acts) 
jof Congress. See citations in the opinion | 
lof the Circuit Court of Appeals in the, 
present case. 42 Fed. (2d) 845, 847, 848. | 
|The first constitution of New York, | 
‘adopted in 1777, in providing for the State | 
|militia, while strongly emphasizing the | 
duty of defense, added “That all such of 
the inhabitants of this State (being of | 
the people called Quakers), as, from scru- | 
ples of conscience may be averse to the | 
bearing of arms, be therefrom excused by | 
the Legislature, and do pay to the State, 
‘such sums of money, in lieu of their per- 
sonal service, as the same may, in the 
|judgment of the Legislature, be worth.” | 
|Art. XL. A large number of similar pro- ! 
|visions are found in other States. The 
{importance of giving immunity to those | 
|having conscientious scruples against bear- 
jing arms has been emphasized in debates | 
in Congress repeatedly from the very be- | 
ginning of our Government, and religious 
‘scruples have been recognized in draft 
jacts. Annals of Congress (Gales) First | 
Congress, Vol. I, pp. 434, 436, 729, 731; Vol. 
II, pp. 1818-1827; Acts of Feb. 24, 1864, | 
13 Stat. 6, 9; Jan. 21, 1903, 32 Stat. 775; 
|June 3, 1916, 39 Stat. 166, 197; May 18, 
1917, 40 Stat. 76, 78. 

I agree with the statement in the opin- 
ion of circuit court of appeals in the! 
present case that “This Federal legisla- 
tion is indicative of the actual operation 
of the principles of the Constitution, that 
& person with conscientious or religious 
scruples need not bear arms, although 
as a member of society he may be obliged | 
to render services of a noncombatant na- 
ture.” 


| Obligations to Government 


| Not Considered Paramount 


Much has been said of the paramount 
duty to the State, a duty to be recognized, | 
it is urged, even though it conflicts with | 
convictions of duty to God. Undoubtedly 
that duty to the State exists within the 
domain of power, for government may 
enforce obedience to laws regardless of 
scruples. When one’s belief collides with | 
the power of the State, the latter is su- 
preme within its sphere and submission 
or punishment follows. But, in the forum 
|}of conscience, duty to a moral power 
higher than the State has always been 
maintained. The reservation of that su- 
| preme obligation, as a matter of principle, 
would unquestionably be made by many 
|/of our conscientious and law-abiding | 
citizens. 

The essence of religion is belief in a re- | 
| lation to God involving duties superior to 
those arising from any human relation.) 
As was stated by Mr. Justice Field, in| 
| Davis v. Beason, 133 U. S. 333, 342: “The 
term ‘religion’ has reference to one’s views | 
| of his relations to his Creator, and to the 
| obligations they impose of reverence for 
| his being and character, and of obedience | 
|to His will.” One can not speak of re- 
| ligious liberty, with proper appreciation 
of its essential and historic significance, 
without assuming the existence of a belief 
in supreme allegiance to the will of God. 

Professor Macintosh, when pressed by 
the inquiries put to him, stated what is| 
|axiomatic in religious doctrine. And, 
| putting aside dogmas with their particular | 
|conceptions of deity, freedom of con- 








No. 762. Frank Dial v. United States.) 
On petition for writ of certiorari to the! 
_— of Claims. Petition denied April 20, 
1931. 

No. 778. Frank Dial v. United States. 
On petition for writ of certiorari to the! 
ae Y Claims. Petition denied April 


science itself implies respect for an innate 
conviction of paramount duty. The battle! 
for religious liberty has been fought and} 
won with respect to religious beliefs and 
practices, which are not in conflict with 
good order, upon the very ground of the} 
supremacy of consicence within its proper | 
fidid. What that field is, under our sys- 
tem of government, presents in part 4) 
question of constitutional law and also, 
in part, one of legislative policy in avoid- | 
ing unnecessary clashes with the dictates 
of consicence. 


Construction of General 


Requirements Disapproved 


There is abundant room for enforcing | 
the requisite authority of law as it is, 
enacted and requires obedience, and for 
maintaining the conception of the su-| 
premacy of law as essential to orderly 
government, without demanding that) 
either citizens or applicants for citizen- 





| ship shall assume by oath an obligation | 


to regard allegiance to God as subordinate | 
to allegiance to civil power. The attempt} 
to exact such a promise, and thus to bind 
one’s conscience by the taking of oaths 


jor the submission to tests, has been the) 


cause of many deplorable conflicts. 

The Congress has sought to avoid such 
conflicts in this country by respecting} 
our happy tradition. In no sphere of 
legislation has the intention to prevent 
such clashes been more conspicuous than 
in relation to the bearing of arms. It 
would require strong evidence that the! 
Congress intended a reversal of its policy | 
in prescribing the general terms of the. 
naturalization oath. I find no suc evi-| 
dence. | 

Nor is there ground, in my opinion, for | 
the exclusion of Professor Macintosh be- 
cause his conscientious scruples have par- 
ticular reference to wars believed to be 
unjust. There is nothing new in such 
an attiude. Among the most eminent | 


|statesmen. here and abroad have been | 


those who condemned the action of their 
country in entering ‘nto wars they thought | 
to be unjustified. Agreements for the re- 
nunciation of war presuppose a prepon- | 
derant public sentiment against wars of 


|agression. If, while recognizing the power 


of Congress, the mere holding of religious 
or conscientious scruples against all 
wars should not disqualify a citizen from 
holding office in this country, or an appli- 
cant otherwise qualified from being ad- 
mitted to citizenship, there would seem to 
be no reason why a reservation of religious | 
or conscientious objection to participation 
in wars believed to be unjust should con- 


| stitute such a disqualification. { 


Apart from the terms of the oath, it is 
said that the respondent has failed to 
meet the requirement of “attachment to 
the principles of the Constitution.” Here, 


| again, is a general phrase which should be 


construed, not in opposition to, but in ac- 
cord with, the theory and practice of our 
Government in relation to freedom of con- 


| science. What I have said As to the pro- 


Summary of 


DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Published in Full Text in This Issue 


ALIENS—Naturalization—Conditions imposed by Congress— 


| Naturalization is a privilege, to be given, qualified or withheld as Congress may 


the terms which Congress imposes.—Uni 
S.—6 U. S. Daily, 722, May 26, 1931. 


determine and which the alien may claim as of right only upon compliance with 


ted States v. MacIntosh. (Sup. Ct. U. 


| MOTOR CARRIERS—Regulation and control—Private carriers for hire—Constitu- 
| tionality of statute—Statute subjecting common and private carriers to same regu- 


lations—Discrimination— 


| carriers, defining such carriers to include 


A Florida statute giving the State Railroad Commission supervision over motor 


private carriers for hire under contracts, 


authorizing the Commission to fix and approve rates and charges, to regulate serv- 
| ice, to regulate the method of keeping accounts, and generally to make rules gov- 
| @rning operations, prohibiting the operation of vehicles over the public highways 
| without a certificate of public convenience and necessity, providing for the execu- 
| tion of a bond by the carrier conditioned on the carrier’s payment of liability 
incurred for injuries to persons or property, unless it carries liability insurance, and 
exempting from its application private carriers of farm and dairy products and fish 


and oysters, is unconstitutional as to unexempted private carriers for hire, since 
such private carriers are placed on the same footing and subjected to the same 
regulations as common carriers, although the statute does not in express terms 


require a private carrier to constitute itself a common carrier and the State Su- 
preme Court, in construing the statute, stated that the provisions “that are legally 
applicable only to common carriers are not intended to be applied to and are not 


applicable to” private carriers without indicating the provisions which are legally 


applicable to private carriers; the statute is also unconstitutional as to such private 


carriers in that the exemption in favor 
| violation of the equal protection clause of 


of carriers of farm products, etc., is in 
the Fourteenth Amendment of the Fed- 


eral Constitution, since there is no reasonable basis for the classification Smith 


(Sup. Ct. U. S)—6 U. S. 


Federal 


ve Cahoon, etc. 


Daily, 734, May 27, 1931. 


Taxation 


ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION—Transferees—Constitutionality of 1926 Act, 


Sec. 280— 
Section 280 of the 1926 Act imposing a 


Phillips v. Commissioner. (Sup. Ct. U. S. 


liability on persons to whom property of 


&@ taxpayer has been transferred, held to be constitutional as to stockholder trans- 
ferees, although applied to transfers made prior to the enactment of the statute.—¢ 


)—6 U. S. Daily, 735, May 27, 1931. 


ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION—Transferees—Extent of liability— 7 
The liability of the stockholders of a dissolved corporation is not limited to their 
pro rata share of its tax, but each stockholder is severally liable to the extent of 


assets received for the payment of-taxes 0 


or transferees need not be joined.—Phillips v. Commissioner. 


U. 8S. Daily, 735, May 27, 1931. 


f the corporation; and other stockholders 
(Sup. Ct. U. S)—6 


| were amended. 


!eral’s office 
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In Case Involving 
Reis Film Patent 


Process Is Declared ‘Basic 
To Talking Motion Pic- 
ture Art in Petition Be- 
fore Supreme Court 


A petition for review of a case involv- 
ing a patent claimed “as the patent which 
made possible, and upon which has been 
built, the talking motion picture art” has 
just been filed with the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 


General Talking Pictures Corporation 
and De Forest Phono-films seek the ree 
view by the court of a decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuti holding the Reis patent, No. 1607- 
480, covering a method or process used 
in reproducing talking pictures, not in- 
fringed by apparatus used by The Stanley 
Company of America. 

The patent in suit, according to the pe- 
tition, relates “to the method of’ repro- 
ducing sound waves photographically re- 
corded on motion picture film.” The pat- 
ent concerns only the reproduction of 
talking pictures. Z 


Made Use of Slow Film = 


In setting out the contribution of the 
patentee to the art, the petition states: 
“Reis discovered a mehod of recording 


; and reproducing sound waves which made 


it possible to use the relatively slow speed 
of film travel which was standard in the 
motion picture industry, without overlap- 
ping and distortion of the sound wave 
images. That method, in so far as it re- 
lates to reproduction of photographically 
recorded sound waves, constitutes the in- 
vention shown, described and claimed in 
the patent in suit. 

“It was Reis’ discovery that if the light 
sensitive surface or film is moved in such 
relation to an aperture that the area of 
exposure does not exceed the area of the 
aperture, it was possible to produce and 
reproduce a perfect sound record, and 
also possible to adapt it to standard mo- 
tion picture speed without incurring over- 
lapping of the sound wave images. 


Now Universally Accepted 


“That the Reis méthod solved the prob- 
lem which had retarded the development 
of the art for many years is evidenced 
by the fact that talking motion pictures 
are now @ universally accepted fact, and 
that all projectors employed therewith, by 
one means or another, employ the Reis 
method—moving the film sound record in 
such relation to the aperture that the 
area of exposure of the sound record is 
limited to the area of the aperture, with 
the film moving at a speed of travel 
standard to the motion picture industry.” 

The petitioners complain of the lower 
court's opinion on the ground that it er- 
roneously held “a method or process pat- 
ent not infringed, because of differences in 
mechanical structure between the alleged 
infringing device and that illustrated in 
the patent as one means of use.” 


visions of the oath I think applies equall 
to this phase of the case. . we 

The judgment in United States vy, 
Schwimmer, 279 U. S. 644, stands upon the 
special facts of that case, but I do not 
regard it as requiring a reversal of the 
judgment here. I think that the judg- 
ment below should be affirmed. 

Mr. Justice Hotmes, Mr. Justice 
BraNDEIs and Mr. Justice Stone concur 
in this opinion. 


Text of the Dissenting 


Opinion in Bland Case 


In the Bland case, Chief Justice 
Hughes supports his dissent on his 
interpretation of the oath required of 
applicants for citizenship as expressed 
in his dissenting opinion in the Mac- 
intosh case. The dissenting inion 
in the Bland case follows in full tert: 


Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, dissenting. 

What I have said in the case of United 
States v. Macintosh, with respect to the 
interpretation of the provisions of the 
Naturalization Act and of the prescribed 
oath, I think applies alo to this case, 
The petitioner is a nurse who spent nine 
months in the service of our Government 
in France, nursing United States soldiers 
and aiding in psychiatric work. She has 
religious scruples against bearing arms. I 
think that it sufficiently appears that her 
unwillingness to take the oath was merely 
because of the interpretation that had 
been placed upon it ae amounting to a 
promise that she would bear arms despite 
her religious convictions. It was the opin- 
ion of the Circuit Court of Appeals that 
the appellant may properly take the oath 
according to its true significance and 
should be permitted to take it. (42 F, 
(2d) 842, 844, 845.) I think that the judg- 
ment below should be affirmed. 

Mr. Justice Ho.imes, Mr. Justice Bran- 
DEIS and Mr. Justice Stone concur in this 
opinion. 


Michigan Legislature 
Avoids Tax Extensions 


LANSING, MIcH., May 26, 

The Legislature adjourned sine die on 
May 22 without having enacted any of the 
proposed new forms of taxation other 
than one levying a new tax on malt. 

A law was enacted for control of con- 
tract motor carriers, and the aviation laws 
( A capital punishment 
bill was passed and signed by Governor 
Wilber M. Brucker, but was defeated at a 
referendum election. 

A reapportionment bill has Passed to 
wae 17 congressional districts instead 
of 13. 

Old age pension bills failed to pass. 


Changes in Gas Tax Law 
Declared Valid in Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 26, 


Amendments to the gasoline tax law 
made by chapter 36 of the Act of 1929 are 
constitutional, the Indiana Attorney Gen- 
has ruled. Some _ dealers 
against which the penalties provided by 
section 4 of the 1929 amendment have 
been assessed raise the point that the 
new act fails to set out in its title the 
title to the act amended, the opinion ex- 
plained, holding that the point was not 
well taken. | 


” WANTED 


VETERAN — Preferably re- 
tired emergency officer who 
has seen fareign service’ in 
combat outfit—for executive 
position in veteran's organiza- 
tion. Must be acquainted with 
World War veteran affairs. 
College gradute preferred. 


P. 0. BOX 1383 Washington, D. C. 
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[State May Tighten | 
Praia. but || Heverie Riadbie Imposing Tax Liability 


On Transferees Adjudged Constitutional 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 
Rulings by Board 


peg sag visits Ruling Is Given 
ax eals : ‘ 
Promulgated tinal Tn Wisconsin on 


Edison Company 
Accounts Studied © 
In Utility Inquiry 


Utility Regulation 


Wisconsin Senate Passes Bill 
For Greater Control by 
Commission 


Supreme Court Finds Each Stockholder of Dissolved Cor- 
poration Liable to Extent of Assets Received Although 
Distribution Preceded Enactment 


Mapison, WIs., May 26. 

The Senate has passed a bill (S. 353) 

Caused | granting the State Railroad Commission 

greater regulatory powers over public) 

utilities. The vote was 20 to 1 and the! 

|}measure was sent to the Assembly for 
consideration. 

The bill gives to the Commission greater 

control over depreciation reserves of util- 

ities and provides an increased appropria- 


Changes in Security Values | 
Said to Have 
Write-down on Books o 
North American Company 





Wyoming National Bank of Casper, Wyo. | M = R > 
Docket No. 29875. tin Pl 
Where the lessor of a building at | er it a - an 
its Own expense made certain im- | ~ 
provements of a permanent nature ————_—_- 
beyond those agreed upon in the orig- (oo ° 
inal lease, which was to run for a | System Using Current Expe- 
period of 20 years, and the lessee, in : * 
consigeration of the speeding up of rience of Compensation 
the construction of the building and s s 
these additional permanent improve- | Risks Qualifiedly Ap- 
ments, agreed to pay an additional | ; ini 
rental of $833.33 1/3 a month for a proved im Opinion 
period of two years, such payments, | ee 
when made, are ordinary and neces- 
sary business expenses on the part of 
the lessee, and it is entitled to deduct 
such expenditures from its gross in- 
| come in the years when paid. 
|874 Park Avenue Corporation. 
| No. 30832. 
| Under the terms of 99 proprietary 


leases, assessments were levied by 
petitioner, a cooperative apartment 


Annit G. PHILLIPS ET AL., EXECUTORS, | 
v. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. | of any delinquent taxpayer. 
tion for employment of additional statis-| Supreme Court of the United States. | The procedure prescribed for collection | v. United States, 92 U. S. 85, 88-89; Sprin- 
North American Company, resulted in| ticians in a a io | No. 455. of the ae oe a Seed on is thus ae = v. oe oe oat A > oi 

v | A provision of the bill requiring holding - e Circuit Court of | Same as that now followed when payment | Hagar v. Reclamation District No. , 

® write-down of $2,358,582 in the con-| companies to be Wisconsin residents was 1S i iy “Eesetan Cineuie is sought directly from the corporate tax-|U. 8. 701, 708-709. 
solidated balance sheet of the company, amended to provide that only a majority | Erxan Turk (HERMAN GOLDMAN, Bensa- | Payer This procedure is now generally | 
according to testimony May 26 before the of them must be located in the State. | xr~ Wrener and DOoNnaLD Bourne with | known, and some parts of it will later be 
Federal Trade Commission, investigating SS | him on the brief), for petitioner; G.| considered in detail. As applied directly Rights to Public Need 
power and gas utilities. | A. Youncauist, Assistant Attorney Gen- | to the taxpayer, its constitutionality is not | gts : € 

Testifying regarding his examination of . , 


ity of the transferee for such taxes may | prompt performance of pecuniary obliga- 
be enforced in the same manner as that/ tions to the Government have been con- 


Appreciations and depreciations in se- (Note No. 3.) | sistently sustained. Compare Cheatham 


curity- values, made by North American 
Edison Company, subholding company of 


Mapbison, Wis., May 26. 


| A plan whereby employers insured under 
;the Workmen's Compensation Act may 
|receive as credit a certain percentage of 
|the amount in which 75 per cent of the 
Docket |earned premium on their risks exceeds 
|their total losses, thus utilizing experi- 
‘ence under current policies as a part of 
| the merit rating system, may be approved 
|by the State Compensation Insurance 


Relation of Property 


4 4 ti f eral (THOMAS D. THacwer, Solicitor now assailed. Compare Old Colony Trust| Property rights must yield provisionally | 
the accounts, records and operations of, 


the Edison company, C. G. Farwell, Com- | 
mission examiner, asserted that his “find- 
ings as to write-ups and write-downs of | 
North American Edison Company alone | 
shows that the amounts of appreciation 
and depreciation in security values made 
by North American Edison Company 
alone are $3,510,000 and $2,358,582, re- 
spectively, and that the appreciation is 
eliminated in the consolidated balance 
sheet of North American Edison Com- 
pany, resulting in a write-down of $2,- 
358,582 in the consolidated balance sheet 
of the company.” 


Stocks Revalued 


The examiner testified that stocks of 
certain subsidiaries of the Edison Com- 
pany were acquired by it at the value at 
which they were carried on the books of 
the vendor companies, namely, the North 
American Company and (or) the Wiscon- 
sin Edison Company, Inc., but which were 
more or less than the original cost by 
reason of revaluations previously made 
from time to time by the vendors. 


A summary of the revaluations showed, 
according to the examiner's testimony, 
that the “net write-ups on the books of 
the North American Edison Company, the 
Wisconsin Edison Company, Inc., and the 
North American Company in the value of 
stocks owned by North American Edison 
Company and included in consolidated 
property and investment accounts on Dec. 
31, 1929, was $3,760,653, represented by 
common stock of North American Edison 
Company by reason of the fact that the 
stocks purchased were either paid for in| 
North American Edison Company's cor- 
mon stock or in cash which had been ob- 
tained by that company through issue of 
such stock. 


Its History Outlined 


Outlining the history of the North 
American Edison Company, Mr. Farrell 
testified that the company was incor- 
porated in Delaware in 1922 to acquire 
72.7 per cent of the common stock of 
the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany, owned by the Central States Elec- 
tric Corporation, and all of the common 
stock of the Union Electric Light & 
Power Company, owned by North Ameri- 
can Company. 


The new company, according to testi- 
many, was to have perpetual existence. It 
is a subsidiary of North American Com- 
pany, which organized it and owns all the 
voting stock. Its authorized capitalization 
at organization was 200,000 shares of no 
par capital stock. The present authorized 
capital stock consists of 500,000 shares of 
$6 cumulative preferred stock and 500,000 
shares of common stock, all without par 
value, the examiner stated. 


Total Territory Served 


Tracing the growth of the Edison com- 
pany, the examiner brought out that the 
total area of the territories served by the 
subsidiaries of the company now repre- 
sents 17,714 square miles. The total elec- 
tric output of subsidiaries for 1930 
amounted to 4,568,156,440 kilowatt hours, 
or 4.8 per cent of the country's output of 
95.638,000,000 kilowatt hours, he said. 


Operations of the company during 1930 
showed increases in territory served, 
number of customers and plant capacity 
but a loss in plant production. The loss 
in the output of electric energy, however, 
was only 1.3 per cent whereas gas output 
declined 7 per cent and the number of 
Passengers carried declined 7.9 per cent 


Testimony concerning  intercorporate 
relations of the Union Electric Light and 
Power Company (Mo.) and its subsidiaries 
and with other companies in the North 
American group were submitted to the 
Commission by W. B. Horne, examiner. 
Charles R. Taylor, another examiner, 
testified regarding his examination of the 
accounts and records of the Union com- 
pany. 


Southern States Report 
Increase in Employment 


(Continued from Page 5.) 


employment situation among the building- 
trades men. Additional street improve- 
ment projects are soon to be started, 
which, added to the work already under 
way, will provide employment for many 
men. Forces employed in the mercantile 
establishments, hotels, and restaurants, 
were described as about normal for this 
season of the year. There was a fair de- 
mand for domestic help, which was read- 
ily supplied in most instances. While 
there was some reduction in the Volume 
of unemployment, a surplus of labor pre- 
vailed throughout the month, including 
building-trades men, clerical and profes- 
sional help, sales persons, and unskilled 
laborers. 


North Carolina 


A slight improvement occurred in the 
industrial employment situation during 
April, more particularly notieeable in the 
texte industry and in connection witn 
building projects. The volume of outdoor 
work increased somewhat, which resulted 
in additional labor being engaged; how- 
ever, a general surplus of labor prevailed. 
Agricultural work increased, also the de- | 
mand for this class of help, which was | 
readily filled. Approximately 1,500 men 
Were engaged on road projects in western | 
North Carolina. 


| 


South Carolina 
There was no material change in the 
industrial employment situation during | 
April. Practically all the textile mills op- 
erated on normal day schedules of 55 
hours a week; however, a surplus of textile 
mill labor prevailed. The major indus- | 
tries were in operation, normal schedules | 
prevailing in most of them. A few of 
the smaller plants were closed. Due to 
seasonal influences, the farm-labor situa- 
tion has improved, and the breaking of 
land for Spring planting has absorbed 
many workers, but some surplus of farm | 
help continued in a few localities. The| 
usual Spring increase in the volume of | 
building was noted, which has effected | 
some decrease in the surplus of buildings | 
trades men. The railroad shops curtailed | 
their forces in the car-building and repair | 
shops, and. a large surplus of skilled and | 
unuskilled railroad labor was apparent. | 
(The survey for Delaware, Georgia 
and Florida will be printed in the is- 
sue of May 28. No survey was issued 
for West Virginia.) 


| $14,088,484; 


Stock Investments 


In Subsidiaries of 
Utility Explained 


Transeript of Testimony at 
Trade Commission Inves- 
tigation Relates to North 
American Company 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony May 19 by A. E. 
Lundvall, accountant for the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission’s investi- 
gation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of May 25, continued in the 
issue of May 26, and proceeds as fol- 
lows: 

Q. Will you now enumerate the invest- 
ment by the North American Company in 
securities of subsidiaries in other com- 
panies as of Dec. 31, 1929? 


A. The investment by the North Amer- 
ican Company in stocks at Dec. 31, 1929, 
by companies was as follows: 


North American Edison Company, com- 
mon, $34,639,870; Western Power Corpora- 
tion, common, $25,435,834; Washington 
Railway and Electric Company, common, 
$12,072,080; -preferred, $2,016,404; 
North American Utility Se- 
curities Corporation, common and second 
preferred, $5,630,606; West Kentucky Coal 
Company, common, $1; preferred, $3,801,- 
351; total, $3,801,352; the St. Louis County 
Gas Company, common, $2,500,000; 60 
Broadway Building Corporation, com- 
mon, $350,000; Edison Securities Cor- 
poration, common, $100,000; The Detroit 
Edison Company, common, $27,096,140; 
North American Light and Power Com- 
pany, common, $16,460,440; City Utilities 
Company, common, $1,209,316; Capital 
Traction Company, common, $274,094; St. 
Louis Public Service Company, common, 
$1,250; preferred, $3,923; total, $5,173; 
Kansas City Public Service Company, 
common, $102; preferred, $1,716; total, 
$1,818; miscellaneous investments in non- 
public utilities, $808,164; the total being 
$132,401,291. 


Bond and Note Investments 


In addition to the above investment in 
stocks of $132,401,291 at Dec. 31, 1929, 
The North American Company at that 
date also had the following investment 
in bonds and notes: 

Six thousand dollars principal amount 
of Kansas City Public Service Company 
6 per cent bond, $5,400; $376,125 principal 
amount of St. Louis Public Service Com- 
pany 6 per cent notes, $293,890; total, 
$299,290. 

Q. Why was the North American Edison 
Company organized? 

A. The North American Edison Com- 
pany was organized by the North Ameri- 
can Company to finance the acqugisition 
of control of the Cleveland Electric Ilu- 
minating Company from Central States 
Electric Corporation. At the time of its 
organization it also acquired the stock of 
Union Electric Light & Power Company 
of St. Louis from the North American 
Company, and later on acquired the se- 
curities owned by the Wisconsin Edison 
Company, Incorporated, a _ subsidtery of 
the North American Company, controlling 
principally the Milwaukee Electric Rail- 
way & Light Company. 

Forming of Company 

Q. How was the North American Edison 
Company to be organized? 

A. A company known as the Ashland 
Securities Corporation, under agreement 
ated March 24, 1922, with the North 
American Company, proposed that the 
North American Company form a cor- 
poration under the laws of Delaware and 
transfer to that.corporation $11,015,200 pai 
value of common stock which was all of 
the common stock of the Union Electric 
Light & Power Company and also to 
transfer to Ashland Securities Corpora- 
tion $3,000,000 par value of 6 per cent pre- 
ferred stock of the North American Com- 
pany, being—for all of which it was to 
receive in consideration 200,000 shares, be- 
ing all of the common stock, without par 
value, of the corporation to be formed. 

Q. Who controlled the Ashland Securi- 
ties Corporation? 

A. The Ashland Securities Corporation 
was controlled by Dillon, Read & Com- 
pany, bankers. 

Q. Please enumerate and describe the 
transactions effected through the Ashland 
Securities Corporation, resulting in the 
formation of North American Edison 
Company 

Transactions Effected 


A. The following transactions were ef- 
fected through the Ashland Securities 

rporation: 

Under agreement dated March 24, 1922, 
whereby the Ashland Securities Corpora- 
tion first proposed to the North American 
Company the organization of North 
American Edison Company 
supervision of the North American Com- 
pany and the transfer to the new com- 
pany by the North American Company of 
30,000 shares of 6 per cent preferred stock 
of the North American Company and all 
of the outstanding 110,152 shares of com- 
mon stock of Union Electric Light & 
Power Company, then held by 
American Company, for all of which the 
North American Company was to receive 
200,000 shares of common 
North American Edison Company. 

Q. The Ashland Securities Company of- 
fered what? 

A. To purchase from @entral States 
Electric Corporation $10,940,100 par value 
of the common stock of 
Flectric Illuminating Company 
000,000 par value of preferred stock of the 
North American Company and $10,810,200 
in cash. 

Q. The third Ashland Securities Cor- 
poration proposal was what? | 

A. Offered to purchase from the North | 
American Edison Company $14,000,000 
principal amount of bonds for $12,040,000 
cash, plus accrued interest to date of 
delivery. 

Fourth Offer 

Q. And the fourth Ashland Securities | 
Corporation offer was what? 

A. To sell to the North American Edison 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.) | 
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for $3,- | 
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General, Srwatt Key and HEeten R. 
Car.Loss, Special Assistants to the At- 
torney General, Wxitney Nortu Sry- 
mour, C. M. CHarest, General Counsel, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, and AL- 


LIN H. Prerce, Special Attorney, Bureau | 


of Internal Revenue, with him on the 
brief), for respondent; Oscar R. EWING 
filed brief on behalf of South Penn Oil 
Company as amicus curiae, and JAMES 
C. Denton and Ricnarp H. WILLs filed 
brief on behalf of Mid-Continent Pe- 
troleum Corporation, as amici curiae. 


Opinion of the Court 
May 25, 1931 


Mr. Justice BRANDEIS delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. 


In 1919, the Coombe Garment Company, 
a Pennsylvania corporation, distributed all 
of its assets among its stockholders, and 
then dissolved. Thereafter, the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue made defi- 
ciency assessments against it for income 
and profits taxes for the years 1918 and 
A small part of these assessments 


of $9,306.36. I. L. Phillips of New York 
City, had owned one-fourth of the com- 
pany’s stock and had received $17,139.61 
as his distributive dividend. 


Pursuant to section 280 (a) (1) of the 
Revenue Act of 1926, c. 27, 44 Stat. 9, 61, 
the Commissioner sent due notice that ne 
proposed to assess against, 
from, Phillips the entire remaining amount 
of the deficiencies. No notice of such 
deficiencies was sent to any of the other 
transferees, and no suit or proceedings 


for collection was instituted against them. | 
Upon petition by Phillips’ executors for a | 


redetermination, the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals held that the estate was liable for 
the full amount. 15 B. T. A. 1218. Its 
order was affirmed by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit. 42 F. (2d) 177. Because of con- 
flict in the decisions of the lower courts 
(Note No. 1) a writ of certiorari was 
granted. 282 U. S. 828. 


Liability of Stockholders 


In Dissolved Corporation 


Stockholders who have received the as- 
sets of a dissolved corporation may con- 
fessedly be compelled, in an appropriate 
proceeding, to discharge unpaid corporate 
taxes. Compare Pierce v. United States, 
255 U. S. 398. Before the enactment of 
section 280(a)(1) such payment by the 
stockholders could be enforced only by bill 
in equity or action at law. (Note No. 2.) 
Section 280(a)(1) provides that the liabil- 


. + 
1.—Compare Owensboro Ditcher & Grader 


Co. v 
Petroleum 
(2d) 43; Routzahn v 


Lewis, 18 F. (2d) 798; Mid-Continent 
Corporation v. Alexander, 35. F 
Tyroler, 36 F. (2d) 208 


See also Felland v. Wilkinson, 33 F. (2d) 961; | 


Cappellini v. Commissioner, 14 B. T. A. 1269 

2.—Such proceedings to obtain payment of 
corporate income and profits taxes 
stockholders or other transferees have been 
frequently brought. See United States v 
McHatton, 266 Fed. 602; Updike v. United 
States, 8 F. (2d) 913, certiorari denied, 271 U 
S. 661; United States v. Capps Mfg. Co., 9 F 
(2d) 79, affirmed, 15 F. (2d) 528; United 
States v. Fairall, 16 F. (2d) 328; United States 
v. Klausner, 25 F. (2d) 608; United States v 
Armstrong, 26 F. (2d) 227; United States v 
Garbutt, 27 F. (2d) 1000, modified, 35 F. (2d) 
924; United States v. Pann, 23 F. (2d) 714, af- 
firmed, 44 F. (2d) 321 Compare United 
States v. Boss & Peake Automobile Co., 285 
Fed. 410, affirmed, 290 Fed. 167; Dreyfuss Dry 
Goods Co. vy. Lines, 18 F. (2d) 611, reversed 
24 F. (2d) 29; United States v. Snook, 24 F 
(2d) 844, reversed, sub. nom. Austin v. United 
States, 28 F. (2d) 677; United States v. Updike, 
25 F. (2d) 746, affirmed, 32 F. (2d) 1, 281 U 
S. 489; People's Industrial Life Ins. Co. Vv 
United States, 29 F. (2d) 650 

Where the transferee took property subject 
to the tax lien of the United States, the lien 
could be enforced by summary proceeding. 
Rev. Stat. sections 3185-3205; Mansfield v 
Excelsior Refining Co., 135 U. S. 326, 336; 
Blacklock vy. United States, 208 U. S. 75, 87. 
Or by an action in equity Rev. Stat. 3207 
Compare 26 U.S. C., sections 115, 136: Heyward 
v. United States, 2 F. (2d) 467; In re Glover- 
McConnell Co., 9 F (2d) 683, 686. See also 
United States v. Capital City Dairy Co., 252 
Fed. 900, 904; United States vy. Haar, 27 F 
(2d) 250, 251, certiorari denied, 278 U. S. 634 

3 ‘The liability, at law or in equity, of a 
transferee of property of a taxpayer in re- 
spect of the tax * * * imposed * * * any 
prior income, excess-profits, or war profits 
tax act” shall “be assessed. collected, and paid 
in the same manner * * * as a deficiency in 
a tax imposed by this title (including the 
provisions in case of a delinquency in pay- 
ment after notice and demand, the provisions 
authorizing distraint and proceedings in court 
for collection, and the provisions prohibiting 
claims and suits for refunds)."" 44 Stat. 61 
This remedy is in addition to proceedings to 
enforce the tax lien or actions at law and in 
equity Act of Feb. 26, 1926, c. 27, section 
1122 (b), 44 Stat. 9, 121; Act of May 29, 1928, 
c. 852, section 617 (b), 45 Stat. 791, 877 
Compare United States v. Greenfield Tap & 
Die Corp., 27 F. (2d) 933; United States v 
Updike, 25 F. (2d) 746, 747, affirmed, 32 F 
(2d) . 4, 281 U. S. 489. 

4.—Conference Report to accompany H. R. 
1, H. Rep. No. 356, 69th Cong., Ist Sess., 
Feb. 22, 1926. p. 44, states that the section 
“makes the procedure for the collection of 
the amount of the liability of transferees 
conform to the procedure for the collection 
of taxes * * * for procedural purposes the 
transferee is treated as a taxpayer would be 
treated.’ Compare H. Rep. No. 2, 70th Cong., 
Ist Sess., Dec. 7, 1927, pp. 31-32: “Section 
280 of the 1926 act has proved a very effective 
and necessary method of stopping tax evasion 
through the various favorite methods recog- 
nized by everyone prior to the 1926 act. The 
enforcement of the 


of revenue lost through mala fide transfers or 
through corporate distribution of assets was 


| admittedly large.” 


5.—Cheatham v. United States, 92 U. 8. 85, 
89; State Railroad Tax Cases, 92 U. 8. 575, 


| 615; Springer v. United States, 102/U. 8S. 586, 


593; Dodge v. Osborn, 240 U. 8. 118, 120; 
Graham vy. du Pont, 262 U. S. 234, 255. The 
earliest Federal excise tax acts contained pro- 
visions for suit, or levy by distraint and sale 
E. g., Act of March 3, 1791, c. 15, sec. 23, 1 
Stat. 199, 204; Act of Dec. 21, 1814, c. 15, sec. 
152, 154; Act of Jan. 9, 1815, c. 21, 
sec. 26, 3 Stat. 164, 173; Act of Jan. 18. 1815, 
c. 22, sec, 5, 3 Stat. 180, 182; id. c. 23, sec. 
9, 3 Stat. 186, 188. Similarly, a tax lien on 
lands and chattels was early introduced. Act 
of July 22, 1813, c. 16, sec. 19, 3 Stat. 22, 30; 
Act of Jan. 9, 1815, c. 21, sec. 24, 3 Stat. 164, 
172. Compare Act of March 3, 1815, c. 100, 
secs. 12-15, 3 Stat. 239, 241 

For the ancient English practise of sum- 
mary seizure of the property of a debter of 
a Crown debtor, by means of an immediate 
see West, The 
Law and Practice of Extents, ce. 1-3, 24; 


| Chitty, Laws of the Prerogative of the Crown, 


pp. 261, 303-07; Price, Laws and Course of 
the Exchequer, c. XIV; Robertson, Civil Pro- 
ceedings By and Against the Crowngc. III, 
pp. 203-04, 206-07. As to the adoption of the 
in this country, see Hackett v. Amsden, 
56 Vt. 201, 206-07. Compare McMillen v. An- 
derson, 95 U. 8. 41. 

6.—Rev. Stat. sec. 3224. There is no sub- 
stantial relaxation of this principle in the 
provision that while an appeal is pending 
before the Board of Tax Appeals, no proceed- 
ing by distraint may be taken. and, notwith- 
standing Rev. Stat. sec. 3224. such proceeding 
may be enjoined. Act of Feb. 26, 1926. c. 27, 
sec. 274 (a), 44 Stat. 9, 55; Act of May 29, 
1928, c. 852, sec. 272 (a), 45 Stat. 791, 852; 


and collect. 


from | 


| (2d) 


liability through court | 
| process had been ineffective and the amount 
under the | 





, Co. v. Commissioner, 279 U. S. 716. 


But it is contended that to apply it to 
stockholder transferees violates several 
constitutional guarantees; that additional 
obstacles are encountered if it is applied 
to transfers made before the enactment 


of section 280(a)(1); that the specific lia- | 


bility here sought to be enforced is gov- 
erned by the law of Pennsylvania and 
barred by its statute of limitations; and 
that in no event can the stockholder be 
held liable for more than his pro-rata 
share of the unpaid corporate tax. 


Main Contentions 
Of Taxpayers 


First. The contention mainly urged is 
that the summary procedure permitted by 
the section violates the Constitution be- 
cause it does not provide for a judicial 
determination of the transferee’s liability 
at the outset. The argument is that such 
liability (except where a lien had attached 
before the transfer) is dependent upon 
questions of law and fact which have here- 
tofore been adjudicated by courts; that to 
confer upon the Commissioner power to 
determine these questions in the first in- 
stance, offends against the principle of 
the separation of the powers; and that the 
inherent denial of due process is not 
saved by the provisions for deferred re- 


view in a suit to recover taxes paid, or, | 


in the alternative, for an immediate ap- 
peal to the Board of Tax Appeals with the 
right to review its determination in the 
courts, because there are limitations and 
conditions in either method of judicial 
review. 

Section 280 (a) (1) provides the United 
States with a new remedy for enforcing 
the existing “liability at law or in equity.” 
The quoted words are employed in the 


statute to describe the kind of liability | 


to which the new remedy is to be applied 
and to define the extent of such liability. 
The obligation to b> enforced is the lia- 
bility for the tax. Russell v. United 


| States, 278 U. S. 181, 186; United States v. 


Updike, 281 U. S. 489, 493-4. The proceed- 
ing is one to collect the revenue. That 


| Congress deemed the section necessary in 


order to make the tax-collecting system 
more effective, is established not only by 
the fact of enactment but also by the re- 
ports of the committees. (Note No. 4.) 
The right of the United States to col- 
lect its internal revenue by summary ad- 
ministrative proceedings has long been 
settled (Note No. 5.) Where, as here, 
adequate opportunity is afforded for a 
later judicial determination of the legal 
rights, summary proceedings to secure 


Peerless Woolen Mills v. Rose, 28 F. (2d) 661. 
For even in such case, if the Commissioner be- 
lieves the assessment or collection of the 
tax will be endangered by delay, he may make 
an immediate jeopardy assessment and collect 
by distraint unless the taxpayer files a bond 
Act of Feb. 26, 1926, c. 27, sec. 279, 44 Stat. 9, 
59; Act of May 29, 1928, c. 852, sec. 273, 45 
Stat. 791, 854; Salikoff v. McCaughn, 24 F 
434. Compare Burnet v. Chicago Railway 
Equipment Co., 282 U. 8. 295, 303. The para- 
mount right of the United States to require 
immediate payment, or surety therefor, is not 
diminished. 

7—The same rule is applied to eminent do- 
main proceedings by a State. Sweet v. Rechel 
159 U. 8S. 380; Backus v. Fort Street Union 
Depot Co., 169 U. S. 557; William v. Parker 
188 U. S. 491; Bragg v. Weaver, 251 U. S. 57 
62; Hays v. Port of Seattle, 251 U 4 
Joslin anufacturing Co. v. Providence, 262 
U. 8 6, 677. 

8.—-It is asserted that these latter provisions, 
added by the Revenue Act of 1928. could not 
render valid an assessment void under sec 
tion 280 of the 1926 Act. But as the objec- 
tion relates only to the remedy and the 
hearing before the Board was not held until 
November, 1928, that is, after the 1928 Act 
was in effect, any alleged defect was cured 

9.—Avery vy. Commissioner, 22 F. (2d) 6, 
7; Geo. Feick & Sons Co. v. Blair, 26 F. (2d) 
540, 542; Bishoff v. Commissioner, 27 F. (2d) 
91, 92; Conklin-Zoone-Loomis Co. vy. Commis- 
sioner, 29 F. (2d) 698, 700; E. G. Robichaux 
Co. v. Commissioner,. 32 F. (2d) 780, 781 
Meinrath Brokerage Co. v. Commissioner, 35 
F. (2d) 614, 616. The further objection that 
this mode of review may deprive the taxpayer 
of a jury trial contrary to the Seventh Amend- 
ment, is unfounded 
action to recover taxes alleged to have been 
illegally collected, the right ‘to a jury * * * 
is not to be found in the Seventh Amend- 
ment * * * but merely arises by implication 
from the provisions of section 3226, Revised 
Statutes, which has reference to @ suit at 
law."' Wickwire v. Reinecke, 275 U. 8. 101, 
105 

10.—See Williamsport 
United States, 277 U 
Russe}ll v. United States 
Old Colony Trust Co. v 
U. 8. 716, 721 

11.—Compare Davis v 
U. 8S. 43, 48; Gundling v 

3, 187; Fischer vy. St. Louis, 
371 

12.—By Nov. 1, 1930, 644 petitions for review 
under the Revenue Act of 1926 had been 
decided by the various circuit courts of ap- 
peals, and 671 petitions were pending. See 
statement of the Chairman of the Board of 
Tax Appeals'in Hearing Before the Subcom- 
mittee of House Committee on Appropria- 

. Tist Cong., 3d Sess., Jan. 7, 1931, pp 


32 


Wire Rope Co. v 
S. 551, 562, Note 7; 
278 U. S. 181, 186-87; 


Commissioner, 279 


Massachusetts, 167 
Chicago, 177 U. S 
194 U. 8S. 361, 


13.—Compare Lonsdale v. Commissioner, 
F. (2d) 537; Hoosier Casualty Co. v. Commis- 
sioner, 32 F. (2d) 940; Jacobs v. Commissioner, 
34 F. (2d) 233;. O'Meara v. Commissioner, 34 
F. (2d) 390; Insurance & Title, Guarantee Co 
v. Commissioner, 36 F. (2d) 842; Penney & 


Even in the alternative | 


| to governmental need. Thus, while pro- 
| tection of life and liberty from adminis- 
| trative action alleged to be illegal, may 
be obtained promptly by the writ of ha- 
beas corpus, United States v. Woo Jan, 245 
U. S. 552; Ng Fung Ho v. White, 259 
U. S. 276, the statutory prohibition of any 
“suit for the purpose of restraining the 
assessment or collection of any tax” post- 
pones redress for the alleged invasion of 
|property rights if the exaction is made 
}under color of their offices by revenue 


ity to assess and collect the revenues 
(Note No. 6). Snyder v. Marks, 109 U. S. 
189; Dodge v. Osborn, 240 U. S. 118; 
|}Graham v. du Pont, 262 U. S. 234. This 
prohibition of injunctive relief is appli- 
cable in the case of summary proceedings 
against a transferee. Act of May 29, 1928, 
c. 852, section 604, 45 Stat. 791, 873. 
| Proceedings more summary in character 
| than that provided in section 280, and 
/involving less directly the obligation of 
|the taxpayer, were sustained in Murray's 
| Lessee v. Hoboken Land & Improvement 
|Co., 18 How. 272. It is urged that the 
{decision in the Murray case was based 
}upon the peculiar relationship of a col- 
lector of revenue to his government. The 
underlying principle in that case was not 
; such relation, but the need of the gov- 
ernment promptly to secure its revenues 
Where only property rights are involved, 
; mere postponement of the judicial enquiry 
|is not a denial of due proces, if the op- 
portunity given for the ultimate judicial 
determination of the liability is adequate. 


| Springer v. United States, 102 U. aves | given; the Commissioner is required to an- 


1593; Scottish Union & National 
|ance Co. v. Bowland, 196 U. S. 611, 631. 
| Delay in the judicial determination of 
| property 
it is essential 
| be immediately 


that governmental needs 
satisfied. For the pro- 
tection of public health, a State may or- 
| der the summary destruction of property 
by administrative authorities without an- 
tecedent notice or hearing. Compare 


North American Cold Storage Co. v. Chi- |! 


|} cago, 211 U. S. 306; Hutchinson v. Val- 
dosta, 227 U. S. 303; Adams v. Milwaukee, 
228 U. S. 572, 584. Because of the public 
necessity, the property of citizems may be 
summarily seized in war time. Central 
Union Trust Co. v. Garvan, 254 U. 8. 554, 
566; Stoehr v. Wallace, 255 U. S. 239, 
245; United States v. Pfitsch, 256 U. 8. 
547, 553. Compare Miller v. United States, 
11 Wall. 268, 296; International Paper 
Co. v. United States, 283 U. S. Rus- 
sian Volunteer Fleet Corporation v. United 
States, 283 U. S. And at any time, 
the United States may acquire property 
by eminent domain, without paying, or 
determining the amount of the compensa- 
tion before the taking. Compare Kohl 
v. United States, 91 U. S. 367, 375; United 
States v. Jones, 109 U. S. 513, 518; Crozier 
v. Fried. Krupp Aktiengesellschaft, 224 U. 
S. 290, 306 (Note No. 7). 


Procedure Provided 
By Law Approved 


The procedure provided in sec. 280 (a) | 


(1) satisfies the requirements of due 

process because two alternative methods 

of eventual judicial review are available 

to the transferee. He may contest his 

liability by bringing an action, 

against the United States or the collector, 
° 


(2d) 849; 
Commis- 


Long, Inc. v. Commissioner, 39 F. 
Barde Steel Products Corporation v. 
sioner, 40 F. (2d) 412 

14.—There is no suggestion in the Commit- 
tee Reports on the 1926 Act that section 280 
was to be so limited A contrary intention 
is perhaps indicated by subdivision (b) (2) 
which provided that where “the period of 
limitation for assessment against the tax- 
payer expired before the enactment of this 
act but assessment against the taxpayer was 
made within such period,” the Commissioner 
should have six years in which to make an 
assessment against the transferee provided 
he could do so within one year after the 
enactment of the 1926 Act Moreover, in all 
cases, an additional period of one year after 
the expiration of the period for assessing the 
taxpayer, was given Compare H. R. Rep 
No. 356, 69th Cong., Ist Sess. Feh. 22, 1926 
p. 44. Subdivision (c) provides that in the 
case of corporations which had been dissolved 
the period for assessment of the transferee 
was to be the same as if such ‘“‘termination 
of existence had not occurred.” These pro- 
visions clearly contemplated a dissolution and 
transfer of assets prior to the passage of the 
act Compare United States v. Updike, 281 
U. 8S. 489, 494 In the case at bar, two as- 
sessments against the corporate taxpayer had 
been mage prior to 1926 

15.—Compare Equity Rules 25 
son v. National Life & Trust Co., 162 Fed. 7 

16.—Benton v. American National Bank, 276 
Fed, 368; McWilliams y. Excelsior Coal Co., 
298 Fed. 884. Compare United States v. Boss 
& Peake Automobile Co., 285 Fed. 410, affirmed 
290 Fed. 167; Capps Manufacturing Co. v 
United States, 15 F. (2d) 528; Pann v. United 
States. 44 F. (2d) 321 See also Adams v 
Perryman & Co 202 Ala. 469: 
Hutchinson, 183 Ill. 606, 620; Kimbrough v 
Davies, 104 Miss. 722; Bartlett v. Drew, 57 N 
Y. 587 

17.—It was conceded below that if the other 
stockholders are insolvent, or absent from the 
jurisdiction, or can not be ascertained 
need not be joined Compare 
Gibson, 8 Wall. 498, 506; Second National 
Bank of Erie v. Georger, 246 Fed. 517, 520 
United States v. Armstrong, 26 F. (2d) 227, 
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39, 42: Wat- 


Kennedy v 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


Founded 1792 


Insurance Company of 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 


| ministrative 


‘Commissioner, 37 F. 


either | 


Singer v.| 


they 





house corporation, on its stockholder- 
tenants for the purpose of amortizing 
mortgages on its property, and were 
so used by petitioner and credited 
on its books to its capital stock ac- 
count. Held, that such assessments 
were contributions to the capital of 
the corporation and not taxable in- 
come. 


to recover the amount paid. This remedy 


)is available where the transferee does not 
officers charged with the general author- | 


appeal from the determination of the 
Commissioner, and the latter makes an 
assessment and enforces payment by dis- 
traint; or where the transferee voluntarily 
pays the tax and is thereafter denied ad- 
relief. Compare United 
States v. Emery, Bird, Thayer Realty Co., 
237 U. S. 28, 31; Wickwire v. Reinecke, 
275 U. S. 101, 105; Williaiasport Wire Rope 
Co. v. United States, 277 U. S. 551, 560. 


Or the transferee may avail himself of 
the provisions for immediate redetermina- 
tion of the liability by the Board of Tax 
Appeals since all provisions governing 
this mode of review are made applicable 
by sec. 280. Compare Routzahn y. Tyroler, 
36 F. (2d) 208, 209. Thus within 60 days 
after the Commissioner determines that 
the transferee is liable for an unpaid de- 
ficiency, and gives due notice thereof, the 
latter may file a petition with the Board 
of Tax Appeals. Act of Feb. 26, 1926, c. 
27, sec. 274 (a), 44 Stat. 9, 55; Act of 


| May 29, 1928, c. 852, sec. 272 (a), 45 Stat. 


791, 852. . 
Formal notice of the tax liability is thus 


swer; and there is a complete hearing de 


novo according to the rules of evidence | 


: | applicable in courts of i S- 
rights is not uncommon where | PP: = oy «Se 


trict of Columbia. Act of May 29, 1928, 
c. 852, sec. 601, 45 Stat. 791, 872. Compare 
International Banding Machine Co. v. 
(2d) 660. This rem- 
edy may be had before payment, without 
giving bond ‘unless the Commissioner iy 
his discretion deems a jeopardy assess- 
ment necessary). The transferee has the 
right to a preliminary examination of 
books, papers, and other evidence of the 
taxpayer; and the burden of proof is on 
the Commission to show that the appel- 


lant is liable as a transferee of property, | 


though not to show 
was liable for 
1928, c. 852, 
(Note No. 8.) 

A review by the Circuit Courti of Ap- 
peals of an adverse determination may be 
had; and assessment and collection mean- 
while may be stayed by giving a bond to 
secure payment. Act of Feb. 26, 1926, c. 27, 
sec. 1001, 44 Stat. 9, 109; Act of May 29, 
1928, c. 852, sec. 603, 45 Stat. 791, 873. 
There may be a further review by this 
court on certiorari. These provisions 
amply protect the transferee against im- 
proper administrative action. Compare 
Hurwitz v. North, 271 U, 8. 40. 


that the taxpayer 
the tax. Act of May 29, 
sec. 602, 45 Stat. 791, 873. 


|Method of Review 


Claimed Inadequate 


It is argued that such review by the 
Board of Tax Appeals and Circuit Court 
of Appeals is constitutionally inadequate 
because of the conditions and limitations 
imposed. Specific objection is made to 
the provision that collection will not be 
stayed while the case is pending before 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, unless a 
bond is filed; and also to the rule under 
which the Board's findings of fact are 
treated by that court as final if there is 
any evidence to support them ‘Note No. 9). 

As to the first of these objections, it 
has already been shown that the right 
of the United States to exact immediate 
payment and to relegate the taxpayer to 
a suit for recovery, is paramount The 
privilege of delaying payment pending im- 
mediate judicial review, by filing a bond 
was granted by the sovereign as a matter 
of grace solely for the convenience of the 
taxpayer (Note No. 10). 

Nor is the second objection of weight. 


It has long been settled that determi- 


nations of fact for ordinary administra- | 


tive purposes are not subject to review. 


Johnson v. Drew, 171 U. S. 93, 99; Public | 
194 U. S. 497,| 


Clearing House v. Coyne, 
508; United States v. Ju Toy, 198 U. S. 253, 
263; Red “C” Oil Co. v. North Carolina, 
222 U. S. 380, 394; Mutual Film Co. v. 


Industrial Commission, 236 U. S. 230, 246. | 


Compare Williamsport Wire Rope Co, v. 
United States, 277 U. S. 551, 560. 
Save as there may be an exception for 


issues presenting claims of constitutional ' 


| Board if not discriminatory between risks 
|or likely to impair the financial structure 
|of the insurer, according to a ruling just 
made by Deputy Attorney General Fred 
M. Wylie. 


The opinion, which was furnished to 
the Board, follows in full text: 


| There has been submitted to the At- 
| torney General for opinion upon its legal- 
\ity a proposed endorsement by a stock 
insurance company writing workmen's 
;compensation insurance, as follows: 


| Premium Chargeable 


“In consideration of the understanding 
that the employer shall comply with all 
reasonable demands of the company as 
jrespects the adoption of ways and means 
to prevent accidents, it is hereby under- 
stood and agreed that the premium 
;chargeable under this policy shall be the 
;}amount set forth therein or as modified 
| by endorsement attached thereto minus 
|two-fifth (2/5) of that amount in which 
| seventy-five per cent (75%) of the earned 
|Premium may be in exces of the total 
amount of losses (including all medical, 
| Surgical and hospital expenses) paid and 
incurred by the company during the policy 
period as established six months following 
the termination of the policy. 


“It is further understood and agreed 
that nothing herein shall be construed to 
waive conditions A and C of the policy.” 

This clause amounts to the using of 
|current experience in the determination 
|of the premium, whereas heretofore only 
| past experience has been so used. 


Restrictions on Board 


| I am of the opinion that under section 
| 205.07, authorizing your board to “ap- 
|prove a system of schedule or merit rat- 
ing,” you are not confined to those fac- 
;tors which were in use at the time the 
|law was enacted. Such an interpretation 
| Would tie the handgof the board and pre- 
vent any development of merit rating. 
This cannot have been the intention of 
the Legislature. The purpose of placing 
this entire matter in the hands of an ad- 
ministrative board must have been to make 
| Possible the development of the plan in 
the light of new information and chang- 
ing conditions. 


| Iam of the gpinion, therefore, that the 

|compensation insurance board may ap- 

| prove the use of the experiénce under cur- 
rent policies as a part of the merit-rating 

| system. 

| Consists of Credit Only 


As I understand the merit-rating sys- 
tem, it is composed of debits as well as 
credits. This submitted endorsement con- 
sists of a credit only and makes no pro- 
vision for a balancing charge where the 
risk during the current policy year results 
in a loss rather than a saving. Whether 
this feature will so disturb the premium 
level as to make the plan in fact discrimi- 

| natory as between risks, or so as to impair 
pwd finances of the compaffy, is for the 
| determination of your board. 
It would seem that if this is an insur- 
;}mountable objection to the endorsement 
as written it could be overcome by adding 
provision for additional premium in case 
of an excess loss ratio on the risk. Here 
again the practicability of such a plan is 
entirely a matter for the determination 
of the compensation insurance board. 

It is claimed for the plan that it will 
result in a reduction of loss by furnishing 
each insured a direct and immediate in- 
centive to keep his losses down. Of 
course, any plan which will reduce the 
tragedy and economic loss of industrial 
injuries is entitled to the fullest consid- 
eration and must be considered as having 
been within the intent of the Legislature 
in authorizing a merit-rating system if 
it does not conflict with other elements 


right, such administrative findings on is- 
;sues of fact are accepted by the court 
as conclusive if the evidence was legally 
sufficient to sustain them and there was 
no irregularity in the proceedings. Reetz 
v. Michigan, 188 U. 8. 505, 507; Lieberman 
v. Van De Carr, 199 U. 8. 552, 562; Doug- 
las v. Noble, 261 U. 8. 165, 167; Tagg 
Bros. & Morehead v. United States, 280 
U. 8S. 420, 443 (Note No. 11). The ade- 
quacy of the scope of review offered by 
the Revenue Act of 1926 in the case of a 
deficiency determined directly against the 
| taxpayer was assumed in Old Colony Trust 
Co. v. Commissioner, 279 U. S. 716; and 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.) 


MARINE and 


INLAND TRA 


NSPORTATION 


INSURANCE 
ON ANEW CASH-RETURN BASIS 


This Company, the oldest mutual marine insurance 
Company in the United States, is now prepared te write 
marine and inland transportation insurance om the 
mutual plan ungler two classes, viz.: 


1. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 


CHARGED ON A CASH 


DIVIDEND BASIS. Under 


this class the rates will approximate current market 


ons and any share in the 


rofits of the 


pany applicable to the policy will be credited 


te the assured in cash. 


2. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED AS HERETOFORE 0. A SCRIP DIVI- 
DEND BASIS. Under this class any share in the 
profits of the Company applicable to the policy 
will be credited to the assured in scrip. 


Inquiries are invited from 
through their accredited ins 


merchants either direetly er 
urance brokers. 
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port Contractor 


[Continued from Page 6.) 


act such compliance would be necessary. 
The appellant did not apply for a certifi- 
cate, and the principle is well established 
that when a statute, valid upon its face, 
requires the issue of a license or certifi- 
cate as a condition precedent to carrying 
on a business or following a vocation, one 
who is within the terms of the statute, 


but has failed to make the required ap- | 


plication, is not at liberty to complain 
because of his anticipation of improper 
or. invalid action in administration. 
Gundling v. Chicago, 177 U. S. 183, 186; 
Lehon v. Atlanta, 242 U. 8S. 53, 55, 56; 
Hall v. Geiger-Jones Company, 242 U. S. 
539, 553, 554. . 

This principle, however, is not applica- 
ble where a statute is invalid upon its 


face and an attempt is made to enforce | 


its penalties in violation of constitutional 
right.. 
pellant has been arrested and held for 
trial. He is in jeopardy, and the State 
court, entertaining his application for dis- 


charge, has denied the constitutional right | 


asserted. The question of the validity of 
the statute, upon which the prosecution 
is based, is necessarily presented. 


Obligations Uniform 

The statute on its face makes -no dis- 
tinction between common carriers and a 
private carrier such as the appellant. It 
applies, without any stated exception, to 
every auto transportation company within 
the statutory definition, and this admit- 
tedly included the appellant. It not only 
required an application for a certificate 
ef public convenience and necessity but 
that this should be sccompanied by a 
schedule of tariffs, ana no such certifi- 
cate was to be valid without the giving 
of a bond by the applicant for the pro- 
tection both of the public against injuries 
and of the persons or property carried. 

The State Commission was explicitly 
vested with authority to supervise “every” 
auto transportation company that was 
embraced within the definition, to fix or 
approve its rates and charges, to regulate 
its service, to prescribe its method of keep- 
ing accounts which should set up adequate 
depreciation charges, and generally to 
make rules governing its operations. 
Schedules of rates of “every such auto 
transportation company” were to be open 
to the public and all alterations in tariffs 
were to be subject to the Commission’s 
control. 

On the face of the statute, the scheme 
was obviously one for the supervision and 
control of those carriers which, by reason 
of the nature of their undertaking or 
business, were subject to regulation by 
public authority in relation to rates and 
service. No separate scheme of regulation 
can be discerned in the terms of the act 
with respect to those considerations of 
safety and proper operation affecting the 
use of highways which may appropriately 
relate to private carriers as well as to 
common carriers. 

All carriers within the act, whether 
public or private, are put by the terms 
of the statute upon precisely the same 
footing. All must obtain certificates of 

ublic convenience and necessity upon like 

pplication and conditions. It is true that 
the statute does not in express terms de- 
mand that a private carrier shall con- 


stitute itself a common carrier, but the| 


statute purports to subject all the car- 
riers which are within the terms of its 
definition to the same obligations. Such 
a scheme of regulation of the business 


In the present instance, the ap-| 


Transits at Panama 
Increased for April 


Average 
Month Exceeded Figure 
Recorded for March 


During the month of April, 1931, 453 
commercial vessels and 17 small nonsea- 
going launches transited the Canal. Tolls 
on the commercial vessels aggregated 
$2,014,349.13, and on the launches $64.50, 
or a total tolls collection of $2,014,413.63. 

The daily average of commercial ves- 
sels was 15.10, and the average tolls col- 
lection was $67,144.97, as compared with 
|an average of 14.16 transits and $63,368.85 
‘in tolls for the previous month, and an 
average of 16.30 transits and $74,425.43 in 
tolls for April, 1930: The average amount 
of tolls paid by each of the commercial 
transits was $4,446.69, as compared with 
| $4,565.98 for the month of April, 1930.— 
Issued by the Panama Canal. 


to and are not applicable to corporations 
| or persons who are not common carriers,” 
and that “the provisions of the statute 
| that are legally applicable to private car- 
|riers for compensation are capable of be- 
ing effectuated, leaving the provisions that 
are legally applicable only to common 
carriers to be applied to such common 
carriers as are covered by the statute.” 
But the court does not point out what 
provisions are “legally applicable” to pri- 
vate carriers. The decision thus aims to 
remove the constitutional objection of in- 
| valid application only by creating another 
constitutional objection of lack of appro- | 
priate certainty. Had the legislature writ- | 
ten into the statute itself that it was| 
binding upon private carriers “only so 
far as the provisions are legally applica- 
| ble,” it would have transcended the per-| 
| missible limits of statutory indefiniteness. | 
| Discriminatory Features 
Among the provisions of the statute 
| binding upon those who apply for and 
| Obtain certificates of public convenience 
| and necessity is one that a bond, or insur- 
ance policy, approved by the State com- 
| mission, shal! be-fernished in order to af- 
|ford security for the public against in- 
| juries as well as for the protection of per- 
| sons and property transported. 


| 


| If qwe leave on one side the requirement | 


|that a certificate holder, who is a private 
|carrier, shall give a bond or policy for 
|the goods carried by him, irrespective of 
his contract with his employer whose 
goods he carries, and if we consider only 
the provision for the protection of the 
public with respect to the use of the high- 
ways, another constitutional difficulty is 
encountered—that is, of an unconstitu- 
tional discrimination. 

If the provisions of the act were treated 
|as severable, and requirements relating to 
the safety of the public are separately con- 
| Sidered, we are brought to. the terms of 
| the act with respect to those who are re- 
| quired to obtain certificates of public con- 
jwenience and necessity and thus to sup- 
ply the stipulated security. The act pro- 
| vides that the term auto transportation 
|company, upon which the obligations of 
the act are imposed, shall not include “any 
transportation company engaged exclu- 
sively in the transporting agricultural, hor- 





}and fresh and salt fish and oysters and 
|shrimp from the potht of production to 
| the assembling or shipping point en route 
;to primary market or to motor vehicles 


| ticultural, dairy or other farm products | 


| 





Freight Rate 


baly Teac yor| Are Outlined to Dry Goods Conference 


| 
| 


Howard Hosmer, 


Whether Class Structure Effective in December Will Raise 
Or Lower Rail Revenues 





The new eastern class rates ordered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
become effective Dec. 3, which include 
| both increases and reductions of the pres- 
lent level of freight rates, were discussed 
May 25 by Examiner Howard Hosmer of 
| the Commission in an address before the 
| Traffic Group, National Retail Dry Goods 
| Association, in conference in Washing- 
!ton, D. C. 


“Necessarily in such a broad proceeding 
involving thousands, if not millions, of 
rates any sort of harmonization, whatever 
|the level, would produce many increases 
and many reductions, some of them 
{rather substantial in amount,” said the 
| Examiner. 

“I do not profess to know whether the 
‘net result will be a reduction or an in- 
crease in railroad revenues. If the traffic 
|cost which was made in this case, based 
on tonnage in 1925, could be considered 
an accurate index, I would say that it 


will increase the carriers’ aggregate rev- | 


enue, but for reasons of which you are 
well aware, 1932 and the years to follow 
it may be quite different from 1925.” 


Divisions of Territory 
Affected by Revision 


An authorized summary of Examiner 
| Hosmer’s address follows in full text: 

| By way of refreshing your knowledge of 
| the present rate structure, let me remind 
|you that official classification or eastern 
| territory, with which we are here dealing, 
|is roughly that portion of our country 
\lying east of the Mississippi River and 
| north of the Ohio River, but including also 
West Virginia, northern Virginia and cer- 
|tain portions of Kentucky. 

It is subdivided into (1) New England, 
| (2) trunk-line territory extending from 
|the Hudson River to a line drawn through 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh, and (3) central 
territory, lying between Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and the Mississippi River. 
The present class rates are based on six 
numbered classes and two others known 
as Rule 25 and Rule 26 ahd certain per- 
centages of those classes, principally of 
sixth class. 


Possibly you have got the- impression | 


| that the newly prescribed class rate struc- 
;ture is wholly unlike the present system, 
}or in other words is revolutionary, as I 
| believe some persons have called it. Al- 
| though I shall avoid argument in this talk 
and shall not undertake a defense of the 
Commission's decision against such criti- 
cism as it may have called forth, I want 
to call your attention to some historical 
facts which have moulded the present 
rate structure and which in my judgment 
|show the new structure to be not revolu- 
tionary, but rather evolutionary, in that 
|in many ways it resembles certain features 
| of the present structure and reflects tend- 
}encies which have been at work through 
|a long period of years. 








Changes Ordered in East 


I. C. C. Examiner, Explains Uncertainty 











traffic falls within these classes or per-, advantage in greater volume and density 
centages of sixth class. of traffic. Consequently the same basic 
There has been a marked tendency to/| level of rates was prescribed for the two 
bring more and more tonnage into the/| territories. In general characteristics this | 
class-rate basis which may be considered | basic scale differs little from the present 
low-grade. The two so-called split classes | central territory scale but its progression 
Rules 25 and 26 were added by the carriers|is more rapid for the longer distances. 
to the six classes originally provided for; One weakness in the present rates is| 
in 1887, because six classes were found to/ due to the fact that if the existing central | 
be too few. territory scale were extended for the New) 
York-Chicago distance it would cut the) 

Value of Uniformity present rates between those points in a/| 
| . wholly unwarranted degree. The distances 
In Rating Offset | employed in connection with the new scale 
But although the adoption of the offi-| are the shortest possible rail distances. | 
cial classification was a big step for-| ‘The hasic scale will have limited ap- 
ward, the value of uniformity in rating} plication between central and trunk-line 
has been offset by the wide differences in | territories, that is, it will be applied | 
jthe relations between the classes them-| strictly only for distances of about 350 | 
selves to be found in differnt parts of this| miles and less. For longer distances a 
territory. One set of relations has gov-| system of so-called key rates was pre- 
erned the rates in central territory and | scribed, these being specific rates for ap- 





Rate Unity Upheld 


At New York Port 


Vice President of Munson Line 
Testifies to Necessity of 
Lighterage Service 


New ‘York, N. Y., May 26.—Any at-| 


tempt to split the rate unity of the port 
of New York would be disastrous, declared 
C. B. Kellogg, vice president of the Mun- 
son Line, in charge of operations, in tes- 
tifying today before Interstate Commerce 
Commission examiners in the 
sey-New York harbor lighterage rate case. 

The witness said his line delivers freight 
to all the railroads and that it is im- 
portant that the steamships and the ship- 


pers have ready access to all the rail-| 


roads. At Hoboken, he said, his line was 
served by the Hoboken Shore Railroad 
and that it received freight by lighter. 


“It is very important that the railroads | 


should have access to a ship wherever 
she loads,” he said. “New Orleans was 
handicapped until it introduced a belt 
line railroad, since which time it has 
become one of the most important ports 
of the country. 

“In my opinion, lighterage service links 
up even better than the New Orleans 
belt line because it gives ships a chance 
to load on both sides. Lighterage service 
is just as important to New Jersey as to 
New York. It will be disastrous if light- 
erage as now used is abolished.” 


New Jer-| 


New England, another the rates between 
{central territory and@ the others. 

Within trunk-line territory and be- 
tween that territory and New England 
| the utmost lack of uniformity prevails. 

To return to the question of the level of 
the new rates and their plan of construc- 
tion—let me restate the problem which 
| this proceeding presented by calling atten- 








| plication between the more important in- 
| dustrial centers with provision for group- 
ing surrounding territory with them. 

| The key rates are based to a large 
extent but not rigidly on distance. Gen- 


Stock Investments 
| erally they are slightly lower than the | In Subsidiaries of 
; rates under the basic scale for compara- 


| 


}a first-class rate of $1.55 between New | 


| tion to the fact that there was a distance | York and Chicago. The key rate is $1.52.| 
| basis in central territory and also in New| _. ; 
/England on either side of trunk-line ter-| Uncertain About Increase 


|ritory, which had a nondescript basis. \Or Reduction of Beusimes 

aaa commat some See ee Serie, | Within New England rates higher ie 

inconsistent with tnnse within ‘central | the basic scale are prescribed, following | 
territory and the rates between trunk- | the present plan, but between trunk-line | 

[more out of joint With these i New Suet | basie scale are also allthorized for north- 

land. ern Michigan, certain parts of Kentucky, | 
You will see at once that the principal | and branch lines in northern New York, 


| ble distances. The basic scale would make | Utility Explained 


Transcript of Testimony at 
Trade Commission Inves- 
tigation Relates to North 
American Company 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


used exclusively in transporting or deliv- | 
|ering dairy products.” The point with} 
respect to this discrimination is not that | 
a distinction is made between common | 
carriers and private carriers, but between | 
| private carriers themselves, although they | 
| are alike engaged in transporting property | 
| for compensation over public highways be-| yalry of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
| tween fixed termini or over a regular| and Baltimore. Comparatively soon after 
| route. ; | the lines serving these port cities were 
Equal Protection Required built this rivalry asserted itself in con- 

_The principle that the State has a broad | troversy over the rates to be charged be- 
| discretion in classification in the exercise | tween these ports and the West, which at 
of its power of regulation is constantly | that time was represented by the region 


Controversy Over Rates 
Of a Century Ago 


As you know, railroad construction in 


| this territory began about a century ago, | 
and it resulted from the commercial ri- | 


element of the problem was to readjust 
the rates within trunk-line territories on 
some consistent basis and then revise the 
|rates between the three territories so that 
they would interlock with those within 
each. The carriers proposed a distance 
scale for application within trunk-line ter- 
ritory which met the problem fairly well 
and another between that territory and 
New England. 

Probably prompted by conservatism they 
were unwilling to depart from the old 
; scheme of making rates to and from cen- 
| tral territory, which we may call the Mc- 


| attempt to combine this system with the 
| distance bases proposed within the terri- 
tories failed to accomplish the harmoniza- 
tion which was clearly necessary. 
it even would have made worse inconsist- 





| shippers in central territory were quick 
| to point out. 


Basic Scale Adopted 
By the Commission 


The commission saw fit to ignore the 
McGraham system and to adopt a basic 
scale on which to base the rates within 
trunk-line and central territories and also 
to some extent between the territories. 
This removes difficulties arising from an 
artificial border between the two terri- 
tories along the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line. 
One question which had been discussed 
to a considerable extent at the hearings 


line or vice versa. The carriers had pro- 
posed a slightly higher level for trunk- 
line and there was of course controversy 


Graham system for brevity, and their | 


In fact, | 


encies than those now existing, as the! 


| West Virginia and Virginia. 

Necessarily in such a broad proceeding 
involving thousands, if not millions, of 
rates any sort of harmonization, what- 
ever the level, would produce many in- 
creases and many reductions, some of 
them rather substantial in amount. 


I do not profess to know whether the 


| net result will be a reduction or an in-| 


| crease in railroad revenues. If the traf- 
|fic test which was made in this case, 
| based on tonnage in 1925, could be con- 


|that it will increase the carriers’ aggre- 
gate revenue, but for reasons of which 
| you are all well aware, 1932 and the years 
| to follow it may be quite different from 
| 1925. 

As indicating some of the considerations 
by which the Commission was guided in 
arriving at the measure of the rates I 
shall. quote briefly from the report as 
| follows: 

“* * * there is ground for the view that 
class-rate traffic in this territory, partic- 
ularly that belonging to the higher classes, 
may well pay higher rates than those now 
in effect. This view is held by many au- 
thorities on transportation economics, who 


sidered an accurate index, I would say | 


Company $10,940,100 par value of common 
stock of the Cleveland Eiectric Illuminat- 
ing Company for $11,540,000 in cash and 
$3,000,000 par value of preferred stock of 


| the North American Company. The profit | 
to the Ashland Securities Corporation in | 
| this transaction was $729,800, being the | 
in the purchase | 


| gross profit resulting 
from Central States Electric Corporation 
| of the Cleveland Company stock and the 


| sale of the same to the North American | 


Edison Company. 


Q. Describe briefly the $14,000,000 prin- 
cipal amount North American Edison 
| Company issue of bonds for which it -ob- 
| tained $12,040,000. 
| A. The $14,000,000 principal amount of 
| North American Edison Company 30-year 
6 per cent secured sinking fund gold 
bonds were dated March 15, 1922, and 


$10,940,100 par value of common stock of 
| the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Com- 


common stock of Union Electric Light 
|}and Power Company, with which the new 
| company began business. They were sold 


| were due March 15, 1952, being dated 10} 
| days before the company was incorpo- | 
rated. The bonds were secured by the} 


pany and the $11,015,200 par value of | 


was whether the level of rates in central | 
| territory should be higher than in trunk-| 





| believe that freight charges are of far/|to the public at 92.5 and interest, as the 
less relative importance in the case of| result of a public offering at that price 
high-grade manufactured commodities | by Dillon, Read & Company. 

than they are in the case of low-grade | 


| 


| at least in part responsible for the enact- | was purchased from Central States Elec- 
; ment of the Hoch-Smith resolution. * * * |tric .Corporation for $10,810,200 in cash 
| “The scale has not been devised with the |and $3,000,000 par value 6 per cent pre- 
object of arriving at any particular rate | ferred stock of The North American Com- 
for any given distance or between any pany, or $13,810,200 in all. How does this 
giyen points. It represents our best judg- consideration compare with the value at 
|ment upon the record before us, giving which the Cleveland stock was carried by 
| consideration to the revenue situation, to Central States Electric Corporation? 


; ] | Q. You stated the common stock of the | 
| raw materials, and it seems to have been |Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company | 


| recognized by the decisions of this cour 
Central Lumber Company v. South D 


t. | 
a- | 


| bordering on Lake Erie and the Ohio 
River. 


| between the shippers in the two territories | the character of traffic which moves upon | 
over this question. | class rates in official territory, and to the | 


A. Central States Electric Corporation 
received $10,810,200 in cash and $3,000,000 


of a private carrier, such as the appel- | kota, 226 U. S. 157, 161; Miller v. Wilson, 


lant, is manifestly beyond the power Of | 236 U. S. 373, 382, 384; Bekins Van Lines | e 


the State. See Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission v. Duke, 266 U. S. 570, 576-578: 
Frost Trucking Company v. Railroad Com- 
mission, 571 U. S. 583, 592. 
Effect of Saving Clause 

If it be said that the statute contem- 
plated the severability of its requirements 
in providing ‘section 18) that if any of 
its provisions were held to be unconsti- 
tutional, the validity of the remaining por- 
tions should remain unaffected, the answer 
is that no line of severance is indicated 
in the terms of the act. The effect of 
this saving clause is merely that, if one 
provision is struck down as invalid, others 
may stand. But until such separation 
has been accomplished by judicial decision, 
the statute remains with its inclusive pur- 
port, and those concerned in its appli- 
cation have no means of knowing defi- 
nitely what eventually will be eliminated 
and what will be left. This was the situa- 
tion which confronted the appellant when 


obedience to the statute was demanded | 


and punishment for violation was sought 
to be inflicted. 

If, ignoring the explicit comprehensive- 
ness of their requirements, it could be said 
that the provisions of the statute should 
be severed so as to afford one scheme for 
common carriers and another for private 
carriers such as the appellant, the result 
would be to make the statute, until such 
severance was determined by competent 
authority, void for uncertainty. Either 
the statute imposed upon the appellant 
obligations to which the State had no con- 
stitutional authority to subject him, or 
it failed to define such obligations as the 


State had the right to impose with the | 


fair degree of certainty which is required 
of criminal statutes. Considered as sev- 
erable, the statute prescribed for private 
carriers “no standard of conduct that it 
was possible to know.” International Har- 
vester Company v. Kentucky, 234 U. S 


216, 221; Collins v. Kentucky, 234 U. S. 
634, 638; United States v. Cohen Grocery 
Vv. 
United States, 255 U. 8. 109; Connally v. 
General Construction Company, 269 U. S. | 


Compahy, 255 U. S. 81; Weeds, Inc., 


385, 391. 


It is idle to say that one could take a 
statute of this sort, establishing require- 
ments binding upon private and common 
carriers alike, and divide its terms so as 
to make a valid scheme applicable to pri- 
The Legislature could not 
thus impose upon laymen, at the peril of 
criminal prosecution, the duty of severing 
the statutory provisions and of thus re- 
solving important constitutional questions 
with respect to the scope of a field of 
regulation as to which even courts are not 


vate carriers. 


yet in accord. 


The construction placed upon the stat-| 


|v. Riley, 280 U. S. 80, 82; 
280 U. S. 117, 123; Carley 
| Snook, 281 U. S. 66, 73. But the consti- | 
; tutional guaranty of equal protection of | 
| the laws is interposed against discrimina- | 
tions that are entirely arbitrary. | 
| In determining what is within the range | 
|0f discretion and what is arbitrary, re- | 
|gard must be had to the particular sub- | 
ject of the State’s action. In the present 
|instance, the regulation as to the giving 
of a bond or insurance policy to 
the public generally, in order to be sus- | 
tained, must be deemed to relate to the) 
| public safety. This is a matter of grave) 
concern as the highways become increas- 
jingly crowded with motor vehicles, and | 
|we entertain no doubt of the power of| 
| the State to insist upon suitable protec- | 
tion for the public against injuries | 
| through the operations on its h 
;Of carriers for hire, whether 

;}cOmmon carriers or private carr 


Silver v. Silver, 
& Hamilton v. 


iers. | 
But ! establishing such a regulation, | 
| there does not appear to be the slightest 
| justification for making a distinction be- | 
|tween those who carry for hire farm 
| products, or milk or butter, or fish or 
| oysters, and those who carry for hire 
|bread or sugar, or tea or coffee, or 
groceries in general, or other useful com- | 
modities. 

So far as the statute was designed to} 
safeguard the public with respect to the 
use of the highways, we think that the 
discrimnation it makes between the pri- 
vate carriers which are relieved of the 
|necessity of obtaining certificates and 
| giving security, and a carrier such as the 
| appellant, was wholly arbitrary and con- 
| stituted a violation of the appellant's con- 
| Stitutional right. “Such a classification 
is not based on anything having relation 
}to the purpose for which it is made.” 
| Air-Way Corporation v. Day, 266 U. S. 71, 
85; Connolly v. Union Sewer Pipe Com- 
pany, 184 U. S. 540, 563, 564; Southern 
Railway Company v. Greene, 216 U. S. 400, 
417; Truax v. Corrigan, 257 U. S. 312, 
332, 333; Louisville Gas & Electric Com- 
pany v. Coleman, 277 U. S. 32, 37. 

For these reasons, we hold that the 
statute was invalid as applied to the ap- 
| pellant, af€d it is unnecessary to consider 
the questions that have been raised with 
respect to the validity of the provision 
|for the mileage tax, separately consid- 
| ered. The judgment is reversed and the 
; Cause is remanded for further proceedings 
not inconsistent with this opinion. 

Judgment reversed. 





Captain Cook Assigned 
To Aeronautics Bureau 


ute by the Supreme Court of the State 


does not avoid the difficulty. 


It should 


President Hoover has appointed Capt. 


be observed that this is not an action) Arthur B. Cook a member of the Advisory 


in equity where the enforcement of a!Committee for Aeronautics 


to succeed 


statute awaits the final determination of | Capt. John H. Towers, who has been or- 
the court as to validity and scope. There|dered to sea duty, it has just been an- 
is no controversy as to the facts and the| nounced at the White House. Capt. Cook 


appellant has been held liable to the 


penalties of the act for his disobedtenc« 
to it as it stood when it was enacted 


He was entitled at that time to assert 
his constitutional right by virtue of the 


invalidity of the statute upon its face. 


Apart from this consideration, the con- 
struction of the statute by the State court 


does not determine what terms of th 


statute are binding upon private carriers 
The court states 
that “the provisions of the statute that 
are legally applicable only to common 
carriers are not intended to be applied 


such as the appellant. 


| will be assigned to duty as assistant chief 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics, Depart- 
- ment of the Navy. 


> 





New Tariff in Colombia 


The new general customs tariff of Co 
lombia, which provides substantial in- 
creases of duty on most products other 
than foodstuffs, and is designed to aug- 
ment governmental revenues and to pro- 
tect national production and domestic in- 
dustries, was signed by the president May 
‘15. (Department of Commerce.) 


| with this system under which centr 


This controversy was a live issue as 
have been precipitated by the contention 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, whose line 


reached Parkersburg, W. Va., in 1857, that 


the rates between Baltimore and the West | 


should be lower than those between New 
York and Philadelphia and the West in 
recognition of Baltimore's shorter distance. 

After considerable controversy the prin- 
ciple that the relations between the ports 
should be based on distance was sustained 
by an agreement between the trunk lines 


protect | in 1877 that the rates from the West to| 


Philadelphia and Baltimore should be 
lower than those to New York by 2 cents 
and 3 cents, respectively, on all classes as 


they are today. It is of interest that these | 


port differentials as they are called were 
originally of importance chiefly with re- 
spect to grain, which as late as 1882 con- 


‘ stituted 73 per cent of the eastbound ton- | 
ighways | nage from central territory to the East. | 
they are Their application on class-rate traffic ap- | 


pears to have been incidental. 
In the ’70s the principle of basing rates 


| on distance received further recognition in | 


the establishment of tne so-called Mc- 
Graham percentages which were adopted 
for the purpose of relating places in cen- 
tral territory to each other with respect 
to rates to and from trunk-line «territory 
and New England. You are all familiar 
al ter- 
ritory is divided into zones Sees by 
numbers corresponding to the percentages 
which the different rates bear to the Chi- 
cago rates. 

The establishment of this System prob- 
ably marked the first comprehensive at- 
tempt to systematize freight rates in any 
considerable area according to distance 
and it came to be a sort of landmark, uni}- 
versally spoken of in terms of great re- 
pect. Those who do not favor making 
rates according io distance often object 
to distance scales because they are rigid, 
and in this connection it should be ob- 
served that the McGraham system has 
been rather rigidly applied. 


Comparatively Few Changes 
In Percentages Assigned 


After the system was finally established 
in its final form, the railroads made com- 
paratively few changes in the percentages 
assigned to the various zones on their own 
volition, and the ‘changes resulting from 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission have not been numerous. 

At this point in my historical sketch it 
is necessary to digress from the subject 
of rates and look for a moment at the 
classification. The official classification 
was voluntarily adopted in 1887, presuma- 
bly to forestall compulsion to that end 
by the newly established Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Prior to that time there had been no 
uniformity of classification in this ter- 
ritory and at one time there flourished as 
many as 138 separate classifications. The 
first official classification coVered about 
2,000 items. The present one includes more 
than 16,000 ratings. Together with the 
tendency for the number of rated articles 
to increase, the lower classes have become 
more and more important. 

In 1878 there were practically only four 
classes and 37 per cent of the class-rate 
tonnage moved on first and second-class 


rates. At present these two classes ac- 
count for only about 12.5 per cent of 
the total. 


Prior to 1886 very few articles were as- 
signed to fifth and sixth classes, but to- 
day more than 55 per cent of all class-rate 


arly as 1859 at least, and it seems to} 


| The commission found that although op- 
| erating costs per unit seemed to be slightly 
|lower in central territory presumably be- 
‘cause of the absence of mountains, trunk- 
|line territory appeared to have a slight 








‘Decisions in Railw 


| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
|on Mey 26 made public decisions in rate 
|cases, which are summarized as follows: 
No. 23668.—T. L. Herbert & Sons v. 


| gravel, in carloads, from Johnsonville, Tenn., 
|to Glasgow, Ky., found unreasonable. Rep- 
|aration awarded. 

No. 23373.—Wextark Radio Stores, v. Chi- 


cago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway: Rates 
charged on radio cabinets, in carloads, from 
certain origins in Michigan, 
Ohio to Chicago, Ill., found applicable and not 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 22607.—Mathieson Alkali Works v. Ahna- 
pee & Western Railway: Rates and ratings 
on liquefied chlorine, in tank-car loads, from 
Niagara Falls. N. Y., 
United States found unreasonable. 
able rates and ratings prescribed for the fu- 
ture. 

. & §. Docket No. 3557.—Bar Iron from 
| Terre Haute, Ind., to Chicago, Ill., and re- 
| lated ints: Proposed rate on iron or steel 
bars, carloads, from Terre Haute, Ind., to 
Chicago, Ill., found justified. Order of sus- 
pension vacated and proceeding discontinued. 


Examiners’ Reports 
The Commission also made public pro- 
posed reports of its examiners in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


No. 23548 and related cases.—Egbert-Hay- 
Forbes Co. v. Grand Trunk Railway: 

1. Rates charged on lumber, in carloads, 
from Goshen, Ind., to Chicago, Ill., and De- 








troit, Mich., found inapplicable. Applicable 
rates found not umreasonahle or otherwise 
unlawful. Reparation awarded. 


2. Rates on lumber, in carloads, from Goshen 
to Flint, Plymouth, and Pontiac, Mich., found | 


unreasonable, but not othérwise unlawful. 
Rates prescribed for the future and reparation 
awarded. 

3. Rates on lumber, in_ carloads, 


Goshen to Allegan, Grand Rapids, Holland, 


and Lansing, Mich., found not unreasonable | 


or otherwise unlawful. 
No. 24000.—McConnell & Company v. New 


York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad: Rates 


on rough granite, in carloads, from Milford, 
Mass., and Stony Creek, Conn., 


River Station, New York, N. Y., found un- 


reasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No, 24074.—Armstrong Cork Co. v. Penn- 
sylvania Railroad: Rate on rubber nut oil, 
in tank carloads, from Suffolk, Va., to Lan- 


caster, Pa., fousid unreasonable in the past. 


Reparation awarded. 
No. 24138.—Robinson Clay Products Co. 
Grand Trunk Railway: 


Detroit and Pontiac, Mich., 
able. Reparation awarded. 
No, 23626.—Alabama Marble Co. v. 


marble, in carloads, from Gantt’'s 


duly prejudicial. 
prescribed for the future. 

No. 23895.—Smith Bros, Manufacturing Co 
Vv. 
in Alabama, 


ducing points Georgia, 


ginia to Carthage, Neosho and Webb City, Mo. 


and Tola, Kans., found not unreasonable or | 


otherwise unlawful. 
No. 23843.—-Gregory-Robinson-Speas v. 


Complaint dismised. 


on vinegar, carloads, from Rogers, Ark.., 
certain points im southeastern territory) 
found unreasonable. Collection of all out- 


standing undercharges waived, and reparation 


awarded. 

No. 23997.—Regenhardt Construction Co, 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway: 
second-hand contractor's outfits, in carloads 


V 


ay Rate Cases 
And Examiners’ Reports Announced 


Louis- |, 
| Ville & Nashville Railroad: Rate on sand and) 


Indiana andj 


to destinations in the} 
Reason- | 


} 
from | 


to Harlem 


Vv. 
Rates charged on clay 
sewer pipe, carloads, from Malvern, Ohio, to 
found unreason- 


Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad: Rates on crushed 
Quarry, 
Ale., to destinations in Texas and other south- 
western States, found unreasonable and un- 
Reasonable .basis of rates 


Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad: Rates on/ Ga., 
cotton piece goods, any quantity, from pro- 
Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina and Vir- 


Ala- | 
bama Great Southern Railroad: Rates charged | 
to} 


Rates on 


characteristics of the general rate struc- | preferred stock of The North American 
| ture in that territory. Judged alone by Company, in accordance with its agree- 
| the class rates which exist in other parts | ment with Ashland Securities Corporation. 
| of the country, a considerably higher scale |Central States Electric Corporation later 
| would be warranted.” |sold the preferred stock and realized there- 
= : 5 ——— | from $2,677,407.50. Therefore the total 
cash proceeds acquired by Central States 
Electric Corporation for stock of the 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 
was $13,487,607.50, which was $359,487.50 
more.than the ledger value, or $13,148,120, 
at which it carried the investment in the 
Cleveland stock on its books. 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of May 28. 


from Arlington and Rolla, Mo., 
found not unreasonable. 
missed. 


to Dix, 
Complaint 


Til., 
dis- 


Rate Complaints 


Airplane Output 
Gains 14 Per Cent 
In Three Months 


Half of Production During 
Quarter Was for Civil and 
Commercial Use, Says 
Aeronautics Branch 


Domestic production of commercial and 
military airplanes during the first quar- 
ter of 1931 showed an increase of ap- 
proximately 14 per cent over the first 
| quarter of 1931, according to an announce- 
ment just issued by the Aeronautics 
|Branch, Department of Commerce. 


More than half the production was for 
commercial and civil use, with 28 destined 
for exportation, reports té the Depart- 
ment indicate, and nine autogiros, one 
helicopter, and one sesquiplane were in- 
cluded in the commercial types. During 
the first three months of last year miuli- 
tary types amounted to more than half 
the total domestic production. 

The announcement follows in full text: 





Increase in Quarter 


Airplanes manufactured in the United 
States during the first three months of 
1931 totaled 672, an increase of 87 over 
the number produced in the last three 
months of 1930, according to a report 
prepared by the Aeronautics Branch of 
the Department of Commerce and made 
public today (May 23). The number of 
craft built for domestic civil use during 
the first quarter of 1931 was 342, which 
was an increase of 89 over the number 
manufactured for that purpose in the 
final three months of 1930. 

The 342 aisplanes built for civil use in 
this country included 236 monoplanes, 95 
biplanes, 9 autogiros, 1 helicopter and 1 
sesquiplane. Of the monoplanes the ma- 
jority were landplanes of the one- or two- 
place open cockpit types, and of the bi- 
| planes, the majority were either two- or 
| three-place open cockpit landplanes. 


Of the airplanes produced from Jan. 1 
to March 31, 1931, the total of 672 was 
divided as follows: 342 for civil use, 302 
|for military deliveries and 28 for export 
to foreign countries. This may be com- 
pared with 585 airplanes manufactured 
in the last three months of 1930, of which 
253 were for civil use, 280 for military 
deliveries and 52 for export. 


Number of Manufacturers 

The production report is based on a 
record of Department of Commerce li- 
censes, identification marks issued for un- 
licensed airplanes, and reports as to mili- 
| tary and export production as of May 1 
|for aircraft manufactured between Jan. 1 
;and March 31. There is a_ possibility, 
| however, that there still may be a few 
| aircrart manufactured within that period 
| for which licenses or identification marks 
have not yet been sought. 


Records of the Aeronautics Branch 
show that the 342 airplanes manufactured 
for domestic civil use were built by 103 
|companies or individuals. Thirty manu- 
facturers built 203 airplanes under 50 ap- 
proved type certificates. Ten planes were 
approved for license in accordance with 
the provisions of Group 2, which has been 
established for aircraft that are manu- 
|factured in limited numbers, and which 
provides for approval without approved 
type certificate. 

The 103 companies or individuals who 
manufactured planes during the three 
months’ period included two companies 
which manufactured more than 25 air- 
| planes each, nine which built between 10 
and 24 airplanes each, five which built be- 
| tween five and nine airplanes each and 
12 which manufactured two to four air- 
planes each. There were 75 companies or 
individuals who manufactured only one 
airplane each. 


‘Hell Gate Soon to Have 
| More Powerful Beacon 


| The new illuminating apparatus for Hell 
|Gate will be of a type used for airways 
lighting, and will therefore throw a beam 
| of light toward the zenith as well as out 

over the water. From the air, the color 
|of the light will be white. The candle- 

power of the green light, available to 

mariners, will be 2,800, making this an 
| efficient aid regardless of the almost con- 
| stant prevalence of smoke and haze.— 
| Issued by the Department of Commerce, 





Complaints against railway rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have just been announced by the 
Commission as follows: 


No. 24082, Sub. No. 2.—Northwest 
Association, Minneapolis, Minn., Vv. 
Northern Railway Company. 

No. 24082, Sub. No. 3.—Cargill Commission 
Company. Minneapolis, Minn., v. Great North- 
ern Railway. Against rates on durum wheat, 
Warwick, N. Dak., neld at St. Cloud, and for- 
warded to Superior as unjust and unreason- 
able to the extent it exceeded 1912 cents. 

No. 24367, Sub. No. 4.—Leader Iron Works, 
Inec., Decatur, Ill., v. Illinois Central Rail- 
road et al. Against charges on shipment of 
tanks, plate or steel, Decatur, Ill., to Port 
| Washington, N. Y., based on a rate of $1.07'2 
and the minimum for two short cars instead 
| of the one car ordered by complainant. 


| No. 24444—Johnson Battle Lumber Co., 
| Moultrie, Ga., v. Ocean Steamship Company 
of Savannah. Unjust and unreasonable rates | 
on lumber in bundles, Wadley, Ga., to 
| Savannah for Boston, Mass., due to alleged 
| errors in classification. $ 

| No. 24446.—Beatrice Steel Tank Manufactur- 
} ing Co. et al., Beatrice, Nebr., v. The Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. Against 
fifth-class rate of 42 cents per 100 pounds on 
shipments of iron or steel angles, band or 
hoop, structural bands, or rods, bars, or) 
sheets, on a minimum of 36,000 as unjust | 
and unreasonable. 

No. 24447.—Scott-Omaha Tent & Awning 
Company, Omaha, Nebr., v. Atlanta & West 
Point Railroad Company. Against the ap-| 
plication of classification and ratings on cot-| 
|} ton piece goods, and discrimination against 
| nonwaterproof goods, and preferential of man- | 
| ufacturers of waterproof goods, on shipments | 
from Illinois, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Kentucky and Alabama to Omaha also in| 
violation of the long-and-short haul provi- | 
| sion. | 
| No. 24448.—Public Utilities Commission of | 
Idaho v. Oregon Short Line Railroad. Against 
rates on bituminous coal from points in Utah 
and Wyoming, to points tn Idaho and the pres- 
lent rate structure which is the purported 
result of an investigation by the Commission 
but which complainants allege do not com- 
ply with Commission's finding in I. C. C. 
80424 and I. C. C. 89666, and are alleged to 
be unjust and unreasonable. 

No. 24449.—Public Utilities Commission of 
Idaho v. Oregon Short Line. Against the 
present rates on automotives, passenger ve- 
hicles and extra parts, from points in Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and New 
York, on the basis of first class as unjust 
and unreasonable. 

No. 24451.—The J. Chas. McCullough Seed 
Company, Cincinnati, v. the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Against fifth-class rate of 49 cents 
per 100 pounds on shipments of soya beans, 
from points in Delaware, to Cincinnati as 
unjust, umreasonable and illegal. 

No, 24452.—Atlanti¢ Steel Company, Atlanta, 
v. The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 
Against rate of 2042 cents per 100 pounds on 
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AKRON 
ATLANTA 


DALLAS 
DAVENPORT 


carloaqd shipments of fire brick, from Olive 
| Hill, y.. to Atlanta, as unjust and unrea- BALTIMORE DAYTON 
| sonable. BIRMINGHAM DENVER 
No. 24453.—General Motors Corporation, BOSTON DETROIT KANSA 
| Detroit, Mich., v. The Ann Arbor Railroad. BUFFALO ERIE 
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COLUMEUS 


FORT WAYNE 
FORT WORTH 
GRAND RAPIDS 
HARTFORD 
HUNTINGTON, 
W.VA. 


Against the application of rates and charges 
on automobile shock absorbers, carloads, be- 
tween Dayton, Ohio, and points in Illinois 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin and Canada on the basis of 
| fourth class with carload minimum of 30,000 
| Pounds as unjust, and unreasonable to the 
| 


MIAMI 


extent it exceeded those which would have 
accrued on basis of fifth class. 


The Great American 
COMPETITION 


The Great American Competition is the com- 
petition of Brains. Not so much the brains 
of Genius as the brains of matured Vision, 
Judgment, and Understanding. 


Back of all our material progress in business 
are these mental capacities—to see the need 
of better things, to sense the right, and to know 


their grades of excellence is the great strug- 


figures of Modern Accountancy are recog- 
nized as stimulants to right thinking, quite as 
much as material factors in management and 
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FEDERAL BANKING 


flit Rushers 


Urged to Enlist 


In War on Crime 


Cooperation Would Check 
Organized Bank Banditry, 
Chief of State Highway 
Police Declares 


Cuicaco, Int, May 26.—Bank officials 
were urged to work with the agencies of 
law enforcement to end bank banditry, 
in an address May 26 before the annual 
convention of the Illinois Bankers As- 
sociation here by Walter L. Moody, chief 
of the Illinois highway police. 

Mr. Moody declared that coordination 
and cooperation between the State police 
forces and the law-abiding public can 
break up the present wave of organized 
banditry and crime. He cited the 85 
bank robberies and burglaries that Illi- 
nois expeirenced in 1930 as evidence of 
the necessity for united efforts. 


Criminal World Organized 


The criminal world is organized as 


thoroughly as the bankers’ association, | 


the speaker declared, and explained that 
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Receipts 
| Customs receipts 
| Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
enue 


590,570.58 


1,681,293.05 | 

245,870.93 | 
$3,358,102.89 
111,693,249.97 
111,693 ,249.97 


Total ordinary receipts .... 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
| Refunds of receipts 
| Panama Canal j 
Operations in special accounts 
Adjusted service 
fund 
Civil service retirement fund .. 
| Investment of trust funds ... 


| $3,674,439.20 
194,582.16 
168,547.73 
16,844.87 

541,450.31 | 

certificate | 
70,466.22 
17,724.07 


182,658.57 
| Total ordinary expenditures $3,783,812.51 


Other public debt expenditures 2,774,549.25 
|* Balance today 108,492,991.10 


‘Act Imposing Tax 
On Transferees Is 
Construed as Valid 


Total 


a@ gang which took part in the $2,800,000! 


bank robbery at Lincoln, Nebr., had 
bondsmen and attorneys standing ready 
as far away as California. 


Mr. Moody stressed the importance of 
the attitude of the public in the develop- 
ment of law-enforcement agencies, and 
stated that, without the authority that 
the public, through the Illinois General 
Assembly, grants the State police system, 
there could be no effective police system. 
He told of visits he had made to other 
States to obtain information relative to 
state-wide systems of communication for 
police officials. A teletype system, he said, 
is contemplated @s a means whereby po- 
lice officers in any section of the State 
may be informed of crime at any point 
in Illinois. 


Cooperation Held Requisite 


To combat crime successfully, according 
to the speaker, the most important factor 
is thorough cooperation between the law- 
abiding citizens, local peace officers, the 
State's attorneys and the State police sys- 
tem. Coordination of this nature, he as- 
serted, will enable the agencies that arrest 
bandits, hoodlums and gangsters to take 
them before the courts with an array of 
evidence that will bring about convictions. 

The bankers were urged by the speaker 
to become personally acquainted with the 
highway police officers in their home com- 
munities, and to support them in their 
efforts to suppress lawlessness and crime. 
“When gangland learns that public senti- 
ment in Illinois is aroused against its 
depredations,” he asserted, “the crooks 
will cease to operate within the borders 
of the State.” 


Indiana Uncertain of Date 
To Enforce Chain Store Tax 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 26. 


Enforcement of the 1929 chain store 
tax law may begin June 13, according to 
information made available at the office 
of the Indiana Board of Tax Commis- 
sioners. 

Uncertainty of the enforcement date 
arises through doubt as to whether the 
Supreme Court will dispose of the petition 
for rehearing before adjourning for the 
term and doubt as to the Board's au- 
thority to proceed pending a ruling on 
the rehearing petition, it was explained. 

“As long as petition for rehearing is 
pending we thought it unnecessary to pro- 
ceed with the collection of the tax,” 
Philip Zoercher, member of the Board 
said. “However, if it is the custom of the 
Supreme Court to make its decrees opera- 
tive at once, regardless of petitions for 
rehearing, then that places the burden 
on us.” 


R. K. Mellon Asks Right 
To Assume Directorship 


Richard K. Mellon, of Pittsburgh, ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission May 26 for authority to hold the 
position: of director of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad and its subsidiary lines. 
(Finance Docket No. 8852.) At the pres- 
ent time, Mr. Mellon is director and treas- 
urer of the Ligonier Valley Railroad, lo- 
cated in Westmoreland County, Pa. 


Security Sales in Vermont 
For Year Are Described 


MONTPELIER, VT., May 26. 


Registered security dealers in Vermont 
sold securities in that State during 1930 
of an aggregate value of $30,797,310.20, 
according to a report just issued by Rob- 
ert C. Clark, Commissioner of Banking 
and Insurance. 

Public utility 
individual item, totaling $11,623,642.70. 
Real estate mortgages accounted for 
$4,752,484.20 of the total. 

The list as published by Mr. Clark fol- 
lows in full text: 


EE OED og nas cc cagssedes 

Industrial corporation stocks ... 

Public utility stocks aaa 

Investment corporation stocks .. 

Miscellaneous stocks 

Railroad bonds 

Municipal bonds . 

Foreign bonds . A RA 

Public utility bonds . 

Real estate mortgage bonds 

Industrial corporation bonds . 

Investment corporation bonds .. 

Miscellaneous bonds, including U. 
S. Government bonds ......... 

Commercial paper 


$182,740.22 
875,716.35 


656,713.88 


1,247,251.73 
1,900,196.75 
3,598,804 .66 


947,057.59 
166,496.75 


140,139.76 


$25,675,880.96 


LANDS SOLD 
Vermont . BO hoes. ads -.»» $155,360.00 
*"REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES 
Arkansas 
Colorado 
Florida 
Georgia .. 
Idaho 
Tilinois 
Iowa 
Kansas .. 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New York 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 


sSh38Se32252225i 
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Weshington 


38: 


$4,752,484.20 

CANADIAN MORTGAGES 
Province of Quebec 
Total mortgages ............. $4,966 069.24 
Total all securities sold $30,797,310.20 


*Sales of real estate mortgages include re- 
newals. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
Unility Secursties Corp., 111 Broadway, New York 


bonds were the largest | 


2,750,190.14 | 
940,412.60 | 


11,623,642.70 | 
202,128.30 | 


444,389.55 | 


Supreme Court Rules Each 
Stockholder of Dissolved | 
Concern Liable to Extent 
Of Assets Received 


[Continued from Page 7.) 
this procedure is now thoroughly estab- 
lished ‘Note No. 12). Questions of fact 
involved in proceedings against transferees 
are no different or more complex than 
|those often encountered in determining the 
direct liability of a taxpayer (Note No. 
13). The alternative judicial review pro- 
vided is adequate in both cases. 


Method Held Inapplicable 


Second. It is urged by amici curiae that 
the method of assessment and collection 
; permitted by sé@ettion 280(a)(1) cannot be 
| applied where, as in the case at bar, the | 
| transfer of assets, upon which the trans- | 
|feree’s iiability is based, occurred prior 
to the enactment of the Revenue Act of 
1926; and, moreover, that if applied retro- 
| actively to such transfer the section would 
|be unconstitutional. The power of Con- 
| gress to provide an additional remedy for 
| the enforcement of existing liabilities is 
| clear. Compare Graham & Foster v. 
Goodcell, 282 U. S. 409, 427. 

It is clear also that Congress intended | 
| that the section should be available for 
enforcing the liability of a transferee in 
|respect to taxes “imposed * * * by any 
| prior income, excess-profits, or war-profits 
tax act,” irrespective of the time at which 
the transfer was made. The need for a 
|more effective and expedient remedy was | 
|not limited to liabilities of transferees 
| thereafter arising. To have so limited the 
| operation of the section would, at least as 
|to earlier acts, have seriously impaired 
| the value of the new remedy. (Note No. 

4.) 


Section Is Held Invalid 


Third. It is contended that section 
| 280(a)(I) is invalid because the liability 
|at law or in equity of a transferee is de- 
;pendent upon the law of the State of 
incorporation, and that thus the section 
|improperly delegates the Federal taxing 
| power to the State legislatures; and, fur- 
| ther, that the tax liability of the trans- 
feree, as thus assessed and collected, vio- 
lates the constitutional requirement of 
| uniformity because differences in State 
| laws may affect such liability. The extent 
|and incidence of Federal taxes not infre- 
quently are affected by differencés in State | 
| laws; but such variations do not invalidate 
the constitutional prohibitions against 
delegation of the taxing power or the re- 
; quirement of geographical uniformity. 
| Florida v. Mellon, 273 U. 8S. 12, 17; Crooks 
|v: Harrelson, 282 U. S. 55; Poe vy. Seaborn, 
| 282 U. S. 101, 117. Compare Head Money 
| Cases, 112 U. S. 580, 594; Clark Distilling 
| Co. v. Western Maryland Railway Co., 
| 242 U. S. 311, 327. We have, therefore, no 
| Occasion to decide whether the right of 
|the United States to follow transferred 
| assets is limited by any State laws. 

Fourth. It is contended that summary | 
| Proceeding by the United States to enforce 
| the liability for the tax is barred by the 
six months statute of limitations on suits 
against stockholders provided by the 
Pennsylvania statute. Laws 1874, c. 32, 
| sec. 14; Penn, Stat. (1920) sec. 5728. The 
; United States is not bound by State stat- 
jutes of limitation unless Congress pro- 
| Vides that it shall be. United States v. 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry 
| Co., 118 U. S. 120; Chesapeake & Delaware 
Canal Co., 250 U. S. 123, 125; E. I. du Pont 
De Nemours & Co. v. Davis, 264 U. S. 
456, 462. The detailed limitation periods 
specified in sec. 280 evidence the inten- 
tion that they alone shall be applicable 
to the proceedings therein authorized. 


Amount Declared Excessive 


Fifth. It is contended that even if pe- 
titioners are liable, the amount deter- 
| mined is excessive; and that, the findings 
of the Board of Tax Appeals in the pres- 
jent case are insufficient to support an | 
assessment of the entire balance of the 
deficiencies. It is first urged that the 
estate of Phillips can be assessed only for 
its pro rata share of the deficiency, ac-| 
cording to the ratio which the stock held | 
by him bore to the total outstanding stock | 
of the corporate taxpayer at the time of 
dissolution. The argument is that the 
Federal Equity Rules require that all | 
stockholders be brought in as necessary | 
| parties and be proportionately subjected | 
to lability. While it is permissible for | 
a respondent to bring in other stock- | 
holders or transferees by a cross-bill (Note 
No. 15), this procedure is founded upon | 
the desire not to burden the courts with 
| & multiplicity of suits. Compare Hatch v. 
Dana, 101 U. S. 205, 211. 

Such rule of convenience is not appli- 
cable in summary administrative proceed- 
ings like that provided by section 280 
(a) (1), One who receives corporate as- 
{sets upon dissolution is severally liable | 


| 


| Bank, 276 Fed. 368 


| various 


| seriously impair the efficiency of the sum- 


| share of the assets finally distributed; that 
| is, to one quarter of the unpaid deficiency. 
|But the plain import of the findings n| 
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| 


Six States Are Found to Produce Half 
Of 70 Billion Dollar Industrial Output | 


Bureau of the Census Finds That Nearly Nine Million Per- 


sons Were Employed in Manufacturing Plants of the Coun- | 


Table 


Number of establishments 

Salaried Officers and employes 

Wage earners (average for th 

Salaries; 

Wages? 

Cost of materials, containers for prod- 
ucts, fuel and purchased electric 
energy, totali!§ . 


Materials and containers 
Fuel and purchased energy . 
Value of productsi§ 
Value added by manufacture! 
Rated horsepower capacity 
equipment, total 


of - 


Prime movers ; 
Motor driven by purchased energy 


1.—General Statistics for the United States: 
Per cent increase or decrease, 
1929 
210,710 
1,377,760 
8,807,536 
$3,579.624,574 
$11,649,536,855 


$38,293 .533,500 


$36,346 ,135,938 
$1,947,397 562 
$70,137 ,459,352 

- $31,843,925,852 


42,798,911 
20,092,054 
22,706,857 


try During 1929 


1919 
1927-29, A; 


1925 
187,390 
1,255,736 
8,384,261 
$2,921 815,878 
$10,729,968,927 


1927 
191,866 
1,301,002 
8,349,755 
$3,229,524.618 
$10,848 ,802,532 


1923 


$35,133,136, 289 
$33 235,799,366 

$1,897,337 ,523 
$62,718,347,289 
$27 585,210,400 


$35,935,647,704 


$62,713,713,730 
$26,778.066,026 


35,772,628 


19,903,800 
15,868,828 


38,825,681 


19,693,371 
19,132,310 


1919-29, B: 


196.309 
1,269,351 
8,778,156 

$2,806 406,011 
$11,009,297,726 


$34,705,697,749 


$6 ,555,998,200 
$25,850,300,451 


33,094,228 
19,728,565 
13,365,663 


to 1929 


1921* 
196,267 
1,146,380 
6.946 570 
$2.563,102,806 


$8,202,324,339 $10,461,786,.869 


25,321,055,346 $37,232.702,390 
| $35,594,463,458 

$1.638.238.905 
$62.041.795.316 
$24,809,092.926 


$43.653,282,833 
$18,332,227,487 


29,327,669 
20,043,170 
9:284:499 1 


*Includes data for salaried employes of central administrative offices and for salaries of such employes. 


*Manufacturers’ profits can not be calculated from the census figures because no data are collected for certain expense items, such as 
taxes 


interest on investment. rent. depreciation, 


insurance and advertising. 


tThe cost-of-materials items for 1927 is not strictly comparable with that for 1929 because of the inclusion in the former and the ex- 


clusion from the latter of data on the cost of mill or shop supplies. 


For this reason no percentages of increase are shown. 


§The aggregates for cost of materiais and value of products include large but indeterminate amounts of duplication due to the use of 
the products of some industries as materials by others 


Not reported separately 


{Value of products less cost of materials, containers for products, fuel. and purchased electric energy. 
(See footnote {.) 


cqomparable with that for 1929 because of the 
**Not called for on schedule. 


Foreign Exchange Rates 
Certified to Treasury 


New York, May 26.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) ........ 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finlend (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) “s >i 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) . 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) .. 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) . ‘ 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) ...... 
Chile (peso) ° 
Uruguay (peso) .. 
Colombia (peso 

DOr SUVEF 20... 


13.9176 
7163 
2.9622 
. 26.7820 
486.4593 
2.5170 
3.9128 
23.7604 
1.2953 
17.4357 
5.2350 
40.2058 
26.7831 
11.1959 
4.4933 
5945 
9.7213 
26.8123 
19.3396 
17.6150 
23.2500 
28.6964 
20.8437 
20.7916 
36.1479 | 
49.3821 | 
56.0208 
99.9637 | 
99.9164 | 
49.0833 
69.1155 
6.7205 
12.0727 | 
58.6340 
96.5700 


to the extent of assets received for the 
payment of taxes of the corporation; and 


|other stockholders or transferees need not 


be joined (Note No. 16). Nonjoinder can- 
not affect or diminish the several liability 
of the stockholder or transferee sued. 
Compare Benton v. American National 
(Note No. 17). The 
individual several liability of Phillips may 
be fully enforced by the United Statgs in 
the present proceeding 
Nothing to Indicate Limits 

Whatever the petitioners’ rights to con- | 
tribution may be against other ° stock- 
holders who have also received shares of 
the distributed assets, the Government is 
not required, in collecting its revenue, to | 
marshal the assets of a dissolved corpo- 
ration so as to adjust the rights of the 
stockholders. There is nothing 
in section 280 to indicate that Congress 
intended to limit the procedure in this 
way. And any such requirement would 


mary method provided. 

Petitioners assert also that the finding | 
of the Board that the total assets ef the 
corporation, amounting to $68,588.35, were 
paid “to its stockholders between July 15, 
1919, and Sept. 27, 1919,” is insufficient | 
to support the assessment against the es- 
tate of the entire remaining deficiency of 
$9,306.36. The argument is that there may 
have been several distributions within this 
period; that since there was no finding 
as to the existence of other creditors it! 
must be assumed that until the assets had 
been depleted below the amount due Yor 
taxes the corporation was solvent; and 
that thus the stockholder-transferees did 
not become liable until the final $9,306.36 
of assets was distributed. 


Plain Import of Findings 


Hence it is claimed that Phillip’s liabil- 
ity for the tax is limited to a pro-rata 





that there was a single distribution which 
took several months to complete; and there | 
is no question that the entire assets were | 
thereby distributed. | 

Moreover, such argument, urged for the | 
first time here, comes too late. For, while | 
the burden was on the Commissioner to 
prove before the Board that Phillips was | 
liable as a transferee, the facts in the case 
at bar were stipulated; and it was agreed | 
that the date of complete liquidation was | 
Sept. 27, 1919, by which time petitioners’ 
decedent had received his full share of the 
distributed assets. Since it was stipulated 
that the final transfers of assets were 
without consideration; thNat they com- 


| pletely exhausted the corporate assets; 


that the balance of the deficiencies as- 
sessed against the corporation remains un- 


| paid; and that the distributive dividend 


received by Phillips was in excess of the 
remaining tax liability, the burden rest- 
ing upon the Commissioner was sustained. 
Affirmed. 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 


NOTICE TO FILE CLAIMS 


Pursuant to the provisions of the Banking Law of the State of New York 
Section 72 thereof as amended by Chapter 310 of the Laws of 1931 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN TO ALL PERSONS HAVING CLAIMS 


The Bank of United States 


aginst 


| heretofore conducting business in the Boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn, Bronx 


and Queens, all in the City and State of New York, to present the said claims 
| to me and to make proper proof thereof at 535 Fifth Avenue, Borough of Man- 

hattan, City of New York the main office of the said bank or at any piace for- 

merly maintained as a branch office of said bank in the Borough of Manhattan, 
| the Borough of Brooklyn, the Borough of Bronx, the Borough of Queens, 


on or before the 29th day of June 1931, the last day for 


| presenting such claims bein 

| After said date, no claim wi 
Dated, New York, 

| the 6th day of May, 1931. 


| 


fi 


the 29th day of June 1931. 
be accepted by me. 


JOSEPH A. BRODERICK, 


Superintendent of Banks of the State of New York, in charge of 
The Bank of United States in Liquidation. 


change in the cost-of-materials item 


Interest Rate Reduced 


On Federal Deposits 


Cut to One-half Per Cent Ex- 
pected to Aid Business 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
marks. Only two of the 12 banks—Min- 
neapolis and Atlanta—have failed to re- 


duce their rates during the last several 
weeks. 

_ Under the new interest rate on funds 
in Government depositories interest will 
be calculated on an actual days’ basis, and 
will be paid semiannually on Jan. 1 and 
July 1, in each year, one-fourth of 1 per 
cent for each six-month period. The no- 
tices sent out by Secretary Mellon follow 
in full text: 


Interest on Deposits 
To the Treasurer of the United States, 
Federal reserve banks and branches, mem- 
ber bank depositarics, special depositaries 
of public moneys, Collectors of Internal 
Revenue, Collectors of Customs, receivers 


The figure for 1927 is not strictly 


of public moneys, marshals and clerks of 
court, all other officers or agents of the 
United States engaged in collecting, de- 
positing, or transmitting public moneys, 
and others concerned: , 


Effective June 1, 1931, paragraph 30 of 
Treasury Department Circular No. 176, 
dated Sept. 2, 1930, as amended Feb. 9, 


1931, is hereby further amended to read 
as follows: 


“30. Interest on Deposits.—Until further 
notice, unless otherwise specified by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, eaclf depositary 
will be required to pay interest at the 
rate of ‘2 of 1 per cent per annum on | 
daily balances, including balances speci- 
fied in paragraph 29 hereof. Interest will 
be calculated on an actual days’ basis, and 
shall be paid semiannually on Jan. 1 and 
July 1 in each year, % of 1 per cent for | 
each six months’ period. Reports on Form | 
5407 must be submitted to the Treasurer | 


|of the United States not later than Jan. | 


15 and July 15, respectively, accompanied 
by payment of the amount due in the 
form of a draft drawn in favor of the 
Treasurer of the United States on the 
Federal reserve bank of the district in| 
which the depositary is located.” 
Accordingly, on and after June 1, 1931, | 





X-CITY Is a “One 


Newspaper Town” 


whose families spreads far beyond the limits of a single city. 


%\ Commerce from its Bombay office. 


Status of Silver | 


In China and India 


Shanghai Stocks Show Increase | 
For Week, While India’s 
Imports Drop 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on May 21) 
totaled 192,000,000 taels, of which 140,-| 
000,000 taels were held in native banks, | 
says a radiogram to the Department of | 
Commerce from its Shanghai office. The} 
corresponding figures for May 14 were 
190,100,000 taels and 139,000,000 taels, re- 


spectively. 


Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
85,000,000 taels on May 21, as compared | 
with 84,000,000 taels on May 14. The ac-| 
tual number of dollar coins in Shanghai! 
on May 21 was 148,000,000, as compared 
with 146,200,000 on May 14. 


Silver imports into India during the/| 
seven days ended May 22 totaled 17,000 | 


| ounces, all of which came from London, 


says a dispatch to the Department of 
Dur- | 
ing the seven days ended May 15 imports 
totaled 174,000 ounces. 

The total offtake for the seven days 
ended May 22 was 980 bars, as compared 


| with 945 bars during the seven days ended 


May 15. Silver stocks on May 22 totaled 


| 3,700 bars, as compared with 4,700 the, 


week previous, 


Currency in reserve on May 15 totaled 
1,185,100,000 rupees, as compared with 1,- 
181,400,000 rupees on May 7. Bullion in 
reserve on May 15 totaled 75,900,000 ru- 


| pees, as compared with 73,500,000 rupees 


on May 7. 
The market has turned weak following 


|London and Shanghai advices.—Issued by 


the Department of Commerce. 


the rate of interest to be paid by member 
bank depositaries on the daily balances 


|referred to will be ‘2 of 1 per cent per 


annum, instead of 1 per cent per annum. 


Additional Change 

To Federal reserve banks and other 
banks and trust companies incorporated 
under the laws of the United States or 
of any State: 

Effective as of June 1, 1931, Treasury 
Department Circular No. 92, dated Oct. 
1, 1928, as amended, is hereby further 
amended by changing the paragraph un- 
der caption “Interests on Deposits” to read 
as follows: 

“Until further notice, each depositary 
will be required to pay interest at the 
rate of one-half of 1 per cent per annum 
on daily balances.” 

Accordingly on and after June 1, 1931, 
the rate of interest to be paid on daily 
balances in the “War Loan Deposit Ac- 
counts” by special depositaries will be 
one-half of 1 per cent per annum, instead 
of 1 per cent per annum. 


(Signed) A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


HERE is a 
America 


ence and the in 


contacts reach up and down the land and across the seas. 


STATE BANKING 


Mercantile Trade’ 


Shows Gains in 


Philadelphia Area 


Better Than Seasonal Im- 
provement Occurred in 
April, According to In- 
dexes of Reserve Bank 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 26.—Mercantile 
business in the Third Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict during April made a better showing 
than was to be seasonally expected, ac- 
cording to indexes of the Philadelphia 
Federal Reserve Bank based on about 260 
reports from retail and wholesale estab- 
lishments. The wholesale and retail trade 
release of the bank follows in full text: 

Retail sales were 4 per cent larger in 
April than March and, when allowance 
for seasonal changes is made, the increase 
amounts to about 6 per cent. In com- 
parison with a year ago, the dollar volume 
of sales was 9 per cent less, but after cor- 
rection for the shifting date of Easter 
this decline was only about 4 per cent, 
Nevertheless, in the first four months ef 
this year the dollar sales were 9 per cent 
smaller. Such unfavorable comparison, at 
least in part, reflects the influence of lower 
prices. This also holds true of commodity 
stocks, which continued about 14 per cent 
lower than last year. 

Business at wholesale declined less than 
1 per cent in the month; the decline from 
March to April is usually much greater. 
Lines which made a better than seasonal 
showing inciuded shoes, dry goods, gro- 
ceries, jewelry, paper. In hardware there 
was considerably more than the usual 
gain. 

Compared with April, 1930, dollar sales, 
as reported by eight wholesale lines, were 
11 per cent smaller, declines varying from 
™ per cent in sales of electrical supplies 
|to 27 per cent in jewelry. Stocks of 
at wholesale establishments were reduced 
| seasonally and remained appreciably 
smaller than a year ago. Accounts re- 
|ceivable and collections on the whole 
showed marked declines from April, 1930, 
but there were gains from March this year 
in almost half of the reporting lines. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin= 
tendent of Banks, has announced: Browns- 
ville Savings Bank, Brooklyn, approval given 
| to agreement for merger into East New York 
Savings Bank. Fifth Avenue Bank of New 
York, branch authorized at Madison Avenué 
and 73d Street. Bank of Manhattan Trust 
Company, branch authorized at No. 2 Park 
Avenue, and at 93d Street and Amsterdam 
Avenue, former locations of the Seward Bank, 
which was purchased by Bank of Manhettan 
Trust Company. 
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Their 


So far-flung are their interests that every method of breaking the 


barriers of time and space, every means of transportation and commu- 


nication, no matter how expensive, become necessities, not luxuries, in 


their daily lives. 


Their personalities transcend 


their environment. They cease to 


be members of any “city” of steel 


and stone, 


theirs is a com- 


munity far more homo- 


geneous and compact than 


any gathering of shacks 


and skyscrapers, mansions and 


tenements, marked with a name 


on a map. They are 


citizens of 


“X-City,” which is the 


heart of all the great cities 


of the country. 


Their in- 


terests are nation-wide.* 


While many local papers reach into this city from the outside, 


the one common denominator of newspaper interest is The 


United States Daily. 


It dominates X-CITY. The desire for a national newspaper 


presenting only important national news is the outstanding char- 
acteristic of the reading habits of X-CITY’s residents. 


The advertising columns of The United States Daily, America’s 
National Newspaper, offer a direct channel to X-CITY, the city of 
money and power. 


*A comprehensive survey of this market will be 
sent to advertisers or agents requesting “X-City” 
on their letterhead. 
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Maine’s Efforts to Modernize 
Organization of Government 


Changes Made in Methods of Administering 
State’s Finances and Provision Made for 
Consolidation of Departments 


By WILLIAM TUDOR GARDINER 


Governor, State of Maine 


of the State,” passed by the 1931 Leg- 

islature, creates two new Departments 
—Finance, and Health and Welfare—and 
slightly modifies two existing Departments— 
Sea and Shore Fisheries, and Education. 
Existing departments and agencies are sub- 
ject to the budgetary, purchasing, and other 
financial provisions of the act. . > 

Appointments of the new commissioners 
are for three years or at the pleasure of the 
Governor and Council with salaries fixed by 
the Governor and Council. 

The Department of Finance is to be made 
up of three Bureaus—Accounts and Control, 
Purchases. and Taxation. Minority party 
representation is provided on the committee 
on budget and on equalization of taxes as 
well as on other committees set up through- 
out the act. It is provided ‘that the Com- 
missioner of Finance may be the budget offi- 
cer. The scope and form of the budget, the 
form of the appropriation bill and the 
method of operating the budget continuously 
are set forth in detail. There is an advisory 
committee on budget consisting of three 
imembers of the Legislature. 

+ + 

'The Bureau of Accoynts and Control is to 
maintain central accounts for all depart- 
ments and agencies, to examine and audit 
all bills, contracts, pay rolls, claims, and so 
forth, and to prescribe whatever subsidiary 
accounts are necessary in the departments 
and agencies. The office of the Treasurer of 
State, who remains a constitutional officer, 
is closely coordinated with this Bureau. The 
act requires that all public moneys be paid 
directly into the treasury. 

The provisions relating to central purchas- 
ing allow sufficient flexibility for practical 
purposes; there is a standardization commit- 
tee of five, consisting of three départment 
heads, the Governor, or their representatives, 
and the purchasing agent; and it is required 
that the purchasing agent must seek the ad- 
vice and assistance of institutional heads and 
that the supplies purchased shall satisfy the 
majority as far as possible. The powers and 
duties of the Bureau of Purchases, as well as 
the rules and regulations. under which it op- 
erates, follow well-established practices as 
developed in many States. 

In the Bureau of Taxation are included a 
division of property taxes and one of gaso- 
line taxes. A board of equalization is pro- 
vided, consisting of the tax assessor and two 
associate members, similar to the present 
board. 

The Department of Health and Welfare 


66 AY. ACT Relating to the Administration 
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consists of three Bureaus—Health, Social 
Welfare, and Institutional Service—each of 
which is to be headed by a technical expert. 
The function of the Commissioner will be to 
supervise the work of the three Bureaus, to 
see that their work is coordinated and to 
bring about cooperation; in short, to assist 
the Governor and Council in the task of ad- 
ministration of the health and welfare work 
formerly carried on by 18 separate agencies. 


+ + 


A parole board is created, consisting of the 
Commissioner of Health and Welfare, and 
two members of the Governor’s Council. In 
connection with the Department there is an 
advisory council of six, to meet at least quar- 
terly, with power to investigate, advise, as- 
sist, and make recommendations and regula- 
tions. Local boards of visitors are provided 
for each institution. 

In the powers and duties of the Depart- 
ment are specifically mentioned various 
needed improvements, such as the classifi- 
cation and segregation of inmates of institu- 
tions and the formulation of plans for* the 
employment of inmates. The Commissioner 
is given power to approve the appointment of 
local health officers and to remove them in 
the event they fail to carry out the health 
regulations of the State. 

The Sea and Shore Fisheries Department 
is to be supervised by one man instead of by 
a commission of three, and there is provision 
for joint deputizing of wardens with the De- 
partment of Inland Fisheries and Game. 
The Department of Education has added to 
its present duties the supervision of the 
State Library and of the Museum. 

An ex officio Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion takes the place of the present appoin- 
tive board. The new Department of Audit 
is to be headed by an auditor elected by the 
Legislature for a term of four years, with the 
provision that the present incumbent con- 
tinue his term. The duties are those of a 
continuous postaudit of all accounts and rec- 
ords of all departments and agencies of the 
State government; of installation of account- 
ing systems and audits of local governments; 
and of serving as a staff agency to legisla- 
tive committees. 


+ + 


The final article of the act provides for 
necessary transfers of authority, obligations, 
records and property, has the usual provi- 
sion regarding constitutionality, and lists the 
28 agencies whose functions are either obso- 
lete or to be taken care of in the new depart- 
ments. 


Prevalence of Malaria in Illinois 


Chronic Cases Found in Southern Part of State 
By DR. LLOYD ARNOLD 


Bacteriologist, Department of Public Health, State of Illinois 


CERTAIN tribe of mosquitoes become 

infected with malaria when they feed 

upon humans having the parasites of 
malaria in their blood. An infected mos- 
quito from this particular tribe, called Anop- 
heles, can cause malaria when it bites or 
feeds upon a healthy human. The mosquito 
is a necessary agent in the transmission of 
malaria in man. Man gets malaria after 
serving as a food source for the infected 
mosquito. 

+ + 


Malaria in man is a disease characterized 
by chills and fever at definite periods of 
time. It has a tendency to become chronic, 
appearing as a series of chills in the Fall and 
again in the Spring of the year. Chronic 
malaria exists in Illinois. There are at least 
several hundred cases in the southern part of 
the State in the Mississippi, Ohio and Wa- 
bash River basins. 


The present method of controlling chronic 
malaria is to determine the average distri- 
bution of the population within a given area 
who carry the parasite causing the chills and 
fever in their blood stream. This is done by 
examining a blood specimen by microscopic 
methods. Quinine and other recently devel- 
oped drugs aid us in ridding these chronic 
carriers of the parasites. Chronic cases of 
malaria can serve as centers for infecting 
mosquitoes. The mosquitoes so infected may 
each bite several susceptible people and many 
fresh cases of malaria can be produced in 
this manner. 


Some recent investigations carried out in 
southern Europe show that the malaria- 
carrying mosquito may by habit become ac- 
customed to feeding upon livestock in the 
barn and lose their taste for human blood. 
This is indeed encouraging news to most of 
us. The family milk cow may serve for more 
than producing calves and milk; she may 
serve to feed mosquitoes and relieve man of 
this job. Hunters may yet find it advan- 
tageous to ascertain whether the mosquitoes 
in the region have acquired a taste for other 
than human blood before strewing the 
ground and marshes with empty shells. 


Man has screened his living quarters and 
made himself relatively inaccessible to the 
mosquito. The barn is a sheltered warm and 
comfortable place. Mosquitoes have gradu- 
ally acquired the habit of feeding upon the 
domesticated animals instead of man. This 
is a reasonable and logical thing to do. The 
female mosquito finds a constant and an 
abundant blood supply for her food. This 
blood is necessary for her to have if she is 
to successfully develop her eggs. 


+ + 


These new observations upon the feeding 
habits of malaria-bearing mosquitoes could 
have changed history and modified civiliza- 
tion if they had been known 2,000 to 3,000 
years ago. Many medical historians attribute 
the decline in Greek civilization and culture 
to malaria. Soldiers returning from con- 
quest in malaria-infected regions may have 
served as the food for the mosquitoes in 
Greece. Slaves brought back to Greece may 
have been the source of infection for the 


‘ 


mosquitoes. The use of slaves instead of 
domesticated animals by the Greeks may 
have been a big factor in causing the decline 
in their civilization. 


The control of mglaria requires a combina- 
tion of the services of several divisions of 
the State Deartment of Public Health. The 
Division of Sanitary Engineering takes an 
active part in determining the location of 
water in which the female mosquito lays her 
eggs. The mosquito can be killed easiest in 
the aquatic or water stage of its life cycle. 
Placing oil over the water will prevent egg 
laying and destroy the eggs that have been 
deposited. Draining swampy land is another 
method. There are several means in use to 
prevent the breeding of mosquitoes. Eco- 
nomic laws and convenience determine which 
is the advisable method to use. The sanitary 
engineer can render valuable assistance in 
these phases of malaria prevention involving 
the proper control of breeding places for 
mosquitoes. . 
screening practicable under all circumstances. 

The Division of Communicable Diseases 
and of Laboratories are necessary to locate 
the people who are suffering from chills and 
fever. The people who have chills and fever 
for a few weeks during the Fall and again 
during the Spring are chronic carriers of the 
parasite causing malaria. They have devel- 
oped a resistance and can defend themselves 
against this parasite during most of the year. 


+ + 


People with chronic malaria may not be 
sick enough to go to bed. But they do not 
feel like doing a day’s work, and what is 
more important, they do not do a day’s work. 
Freeing them of malaria makes them feel 
like working. From purely an economic 
standpoint, an antimalarial campaign is a 
sound procedure. 

The adult or winged mosquito can be pre- 
vented from biting man by proper screening 
of his home. This protects people from be- 
ing bitten by mosquitoes. It prevents ma- 
laria if the mosquitoes are infected with this 
parasite. If there should be some human 
carriers of malaria, it prevents infection of 
the mosquito population and consequently 
prevents new cases of malaria in man. 
Screening keeps down flies and prevents the 
contamination of food in the house by flies. 
Screening of homes is an important method 
in preventing malaria. 

We cannot take the death reports and esti- 
mate the number of cases of malaria we have 
in a given community like we can with diph- 
theria, typhoid fever and many diseases. Ma- 
laria debilitates and weakens people so much 
that the actual cause of death may be 
thought to be pneumonia, tuberculosis or 
some other disease. Hence it is necessary to 
examine a drop of blood of several hundred 
people in malaria-infested regions in order 
to determine accurately the distribution of 
this disease. The State Department of Pub- 
lic Health of Illinois is now preparing to 
make a complete survey of malaria in the 
southern portion of this State. We have to 
get this information before suggestions can 
be made and remedial measures can be in- 
stituted to prevent new cases from devel- 
oping. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


INFORMATION ON NATION’S 
ECONOMIC LIFE COMPILED 


Statistical Data on Many Subjects Included in Abstract 
Published by Department of Commerce 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


The present series deals with Sta- 


By MARTHA HUNTER 


Division of Statistical Research, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 


E most indispensable work of 
reference on the United States,” 
is the comment of one of the 
largest and most important foreign eco- 
nomic journals concerning the Statisti- 
cal Abstract of the United States. This 
publication presents annually in concise 
form, and by means of about 850 dis- 
tinct tables, the most important statis- 
tical information relating to the United 
States currently available from all 
sources. 
+ + 
Fifty-three years ago, in 1878, the Bu- 
reau of Statistics, Treasury Department, 
published a small volume of 156 pages, 
which was designed to bring together in 
compact form the most significant data 
regarding the “State of the Union.” 
This was the origin of the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States which has 
appeared annually since that date. Each 
year it has been expanded and made 
more comprehensive, until it is now an 
850-page volume comprising statistics 
covering almost every phase of the so- 
cial, economic, and industrial life of our 
Nation. The work of compiling the Ab- 
stract is now carried on in the Division 
of Statistical Research of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce with 
the assistance and cooperation of other 
Government offices and private agencies. 
This volume summarizes the principal 
statistical material published in regular 
and special reports of*all Government 
departments, in reports of private sta- 
tistical organization, and in trade jour- 
nals. The material is selected with a 
view to presenting data which will be 
most useful to the general public, the 
Abstract as a result being a convenient, 
comprehensive and authoritative refer- 
ence book for general use, though of 
particular interest to business men, 
bankers, economists and students. 
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The major mien covered in the 
“Abstract” embrace area and climatic 
conditions; population; births, deaths, 
marriages; religious organizations; edu- 
cation; immigration; public lands; ag- 
riculture; forest products; fisheries; 
mineral resources; manufactures; pub- 
lic roads and motor vehicles; steam and 
electric railways and other public util- 
ities; postal service; merchant marine 


and shipping; foreign and domestic 
commerce; National, State and_ local 
government finances; National wealth; 
money and banking; insurance; whole- 
sale and retail trade; prices; wages; cost 
of living. Data are also included relat- 
ing to penal and charitable institutions, 
the Army, Navy and Marine Corps, 
elections, pensions and a variety of mis- 
cellaneous subjects. 

The contents are arranged topically, 
in 32 sections, including, in all, about 
850 tables. The data presented are am- 
ply clarified with explanatory general 
notes and are adequately indexed. The 
source of the material is given under 
each table, thus providing a bibliography 
of statistics for those who wish to obtain 
more detailed data than it is possible to 
present in a statistical abstract. For 
the convenience of those who wish to 
make comparisorf of quantitative data 
for the United States with statistics for 
other countries, and particularly for the 
numerous foreign users of the ‘“‘Abstract,” 
the various units of measurements used 
in the tables are carefully defined and 
an appendix of weights and measures, 
giving factors for converting to the 
metric system, is addéd. 


+ + 

PARTICULARLY valuable feature 
“of the “‘Abstract” is the many his- 
torical tables presenting the most sig- 
nificant data for a long period of years, 
in many cases from the earliest date 
available. In these historical tables, 
every attempt has been made to recon- 
cile any changes in the original figures 
which affect their comparability or to 
explain differences. Data are given by 
divisions and States as well as for the 
country as a whole. The “Abstract” not 
only presents a complete picture of pres- 
ent-day conditions and the relative posi- 
tion of the different sections of the 
country, but also furnishes, in a single 
volume, material for contrasting present 
conditions with past decades in studies 
of long-time trends and growth. Ii tells 
a graphic story of our growth in popu- 
lation and wealth, our cultural develop- 
ment, the expansion of our commerce, 
the rise in our various industries—in 
short, it records statistically the progress 
of the United States from its early his- 
tory until today. 7 


In the first of a series of articles on the basic production and commodity 
industries, the first topic of which deals with “Aeronautics Trade,” to be pre- 
sented in this Topical Survey of the Federal Government, beginning in the issue 
of May 28, Leighton W. Rogers, Chief, Aeronautics Trade Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, will discuss the 
activities of the Division in serving the industry. 


Education of ‘Exceptional’ Children 


Facilities Provided by California Schools 
By V. KERSEY 


Director of Education, State of California 


OSE children are exceptional who, on 

account of psychological, physical, and 

social considerations, ought not, or in 
spite of supplementary assistance, cannot be 
educated along with the typical group. 

California has made a promising beginning 
in the education of exceptional children. 
Moreover, the State is now in a position to 
carry on this work more intensively than 
ever before due to the oversupply of well- 
trained and legally-qualified teachers. This 
is an educational asset which has not as yet 
been fully realized. 

To gain an idea of the progress of special 
education as it applies to exceptional chil- 
dren in the State, each of the county super- 
intendents and city superintendents were re- 
quested to report upon the education of ex- 
ceptional children in the districts under their 
jurisdiction. 

An analysis of the data received indicates 
that special education for exceptional chil- 
dren is carried on under three types of or- 
ganization as follows: 

1, Special work in regular classes. 

2. Special classes for exceptional children 
in regular schools. 

3. Special schools enrolling only excep- 
tional children. 

By far the largest amount of special edu- 
cation, both from the point of view of activ- 
ities and of enrollment, was reported in the 
special classes organized in regular schools. 
This is true, both of counties and of the 
cities. 

There is a variation in the actual method 
of conducting the special work. Ordinarily 
certain rooms in regular school buildings are 
set aside and are designated as opportunity 
or adjustment rooms. These do not show a 
definite organization throughout the school 
system as a whole. There are some classes 
in which remedial work is given to children 
who need special help. When deficiencies 
are made up the children are returned to 
their regular classes. 

The great majority, however, enroll pupils 
on the basis of their handicaps in specially 
provided classes and offer work of a terminal 
character. The child remains in such classes 
very frequently as long as he attends the 
school. Special classes are also organized in 
detention homes, in preventoriums, and in 
hospitals. These take care of incorrigible 
children, crippled children and those with 
lowered vitality. 

Three cities reported special education 
carried on in special schools. In these schools 
children may receive remedial work and be 
returned to regular schools when they are 
able*to carry on usual classroom work. In 
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the main, however, these schools are re- 
garded as terminal schools which the chil- 
dren attend as long as they remain in school. 


Los Angeles maintains in special schools 
classes for the subnormal, the incorrigible, 
and for children of lowered vitality. Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco each maintain one 
special school for subnormal children. In 
San Francisco there are classes organized in 
four other schools, each of which enrolls 
only one type of exceptional children. Thus 
there is one school for crippled children, one 
for deaf, one for incorrigible boys, and the 
one open-air school for children with low- 
ered vitality. 

Another type of organization for excep- 
tional children is that of visiting centers. 
To these children are sent for remedial work 
in periods of varying length and returned to 
their classes. The diagnostic school in San 
Francisco is an outstanding example of this 
type of organization for caring for unad- 
justed children. 


This school had its beginning in January, 
1928, through the organization of an adjust- 
ment class which was the outgrowth of the 
work of the bureau of attendance and guid- 
ance. Its objective is to provide special study 
and placement ofall pupils considered in any 
way unadjusted. 

Its purposes are to secure parental cooper- 
ation before assigning a pupil to a special 
school and through a study of his social, 
medical, and psychological’ history, to diag- 
nose the pupil’s difficulties, and to teach him 
what he needs to accomplish in order to re- 
habilitate himself, and then to place him at 
once in his proper environment, whatever it 
may be. 

The San Francisco Board of Education 
supplies the social worker, the teachers, the 
clerical force, and the equipment. The San 
Francisco Board of Health supplies the psy- 
chologist, the psychiatrist, the mental tester, 
the nurse, and the physician. During the 
past year two teachers gave individual in- 
struction to the boys and the girls enrolled. 

Classes and teachers were reported in 17 
counties and 24 cities in California in Feb- 
ruary, 1931, for the following types of excep- 
tional children: Gifted, subnormal, speech 
defectives, deaf and hard of hearing, blind 
and visual defectives, crippled children, chil- 
dren with lowered vitality, incorrigible and 
psychopathic children, unclassified. 

There is a shortage of teachers trained for 
special education. The present study indi- 
cates that only 883 teachers are engaged in 
teaching exceptional children. These are in 
large part recruited from the regular class- 
room teachers. 
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ULYSSES S. GRANT 


President of the United States 1869-1877: 


“All who possess political rights should have the op- 
portunity to acquire the knowledge which will make 
their share in the government a blessing.” 
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Methods Devised to Prevent 
Juvenile Delinquency 


Establishment of Mental Clinics and of Spe- 
cial Classes for Problem Children Are Rec- 


ommended by Indiana Committee 


By DONALD DuSHANE 


Chairman, Committee on Prevention of Crime of the Committee on Observance and 
Enforcement of Law, State of Indiana 


HE Indiana Committee on Observance 
and Enforcement of Law has made a 
number of rather detailed studies in the 

Indiana Boys’ School and in the Indiana 
State Reformatory at Pendleton. Our at- 
tempt in these studies has been to find out, 
if possible, from a study of delinquents, what 
was wrong back home in the State’s commu- 
nities, to find out, if possible, whether some 
of this delinquency could not be prevented. 
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We have come to,a number of rather in- 
teresting conclusions. It is my own opinion, 
first, that some 60 per cent of the boys, and I 
presume of the girls, who are so delinquent 
as to be committed to State institutions, can 
be handled, can be straightened out and 
made useful citizens, without being com- 
mitted at all. In other words, there are 
possibilities, feasible possibilities, of setting 
up machinery and activities by society which 
will prevent a great amount of delinquency. 

The typical delinquent, as we found him, 
I might describe rather briefly as being a boy 
of rather less than average mental ability, a 
misfit in his school, maladjusted to the con- 
ditions which we have set up for normal and 
successful children, who seeks, because of 
this maladjustment, activities outside the 
conventionalized schools, playgrounds and 
other places where normal children are sup- 
posed to gain basic satisfaction. 

Each one of these boys, studied by our 
committee, has had his ambitions, has 
wanted success, has desired the praise of his 
fellows, and has failed in normal lines; so 
he has sought other channels where he could 
win distinction and win the praise of some- 
body. 

+ + 


The average delinquent has come from a 
home where there has been disaster of some 
kind; either poverty, less than average means 
of normal satisfactions, from a broken home, 
where there is either dissension or divorce or 
separation or misunderstanding. He is of be- 
low average mental ability, and in his school 
record he has been truant a number of times. 
He has learned to dislike school, because it 
hasn’t given him out of life what his crav- 
ings demand. He has been on the streets a 
good deal. He has sought companionship. 
He has sought excitement in unknown chan- 
nels, channels not supervised. That, I think, 
is the picture of the average delinquent or of 
the typical delinquent. In addition to all 
these qualities, he is perhaps easy to influ- 


ence, has a twisted personality and warped 
viewpoint. 

Our Crime Commission, in view of these 
and other findings, has set up a program 
which we hope will be of some benefit in de- 
creasing delinquency, and we start with the 
child and with the home. We advocate, 
among other things, the establishment of 
clinics, behavior .clinics, mental clinics for 
the study of children. 

We advocate the passage of a law requir- 
ing that all problem and retarded children in 
our schools anywhere in the State shall be 
examined and. studied, to secure an early 
identification, in other words, of problem and 
backward children. 

We also advocate a bill which will provide 
for the setting up of special classes, where 
necessary, for the study, classification and 
special training of the retarded child prob- 
lems. We believe the school shall fit the 
child, and especially the problem’ child, and 
that the schools shall adapt themselves more 
than in the past to the interests and abilities 
of the children contained therein. 

. 

In addition, we recommend that we have a 
constantly improving type of attendance and 
probation work in the State of Indiana. 
When the home is on the break, when con- 
ditions are just becoming disturbed, is the 
time for the State to send in its agents and 
not after crimes have been committed, repu- 
tations have been established, habits have 
been set. 

And so we urge that we have the highest 
type of socially trained individuals as proba- 
tion officers and attendance officer, who can 
make home contacts in a way that no other 
officers can make; that decadent homes be 
visited and constructive efforts be made to 
make them fit places for the children. 

We even feel that not only should the pro- 
bation officers and attendance officers be 
trained social workers, but that every teacher 
should be a social worker, be a student of 
case methods, understand and study the case 
histories of every child in her charge, to the 
end that each individual's needs may be to a 
considerable extent met, that problems of 
conduct, problems of attitude and habits may 
be solved at their inception. 

We feel that the school cannot return to 
the methods of the little red schoolhouse 
back on the hill. We feel that more money 
rather than less will have to be put in the 
schools. We believe that $1,000,000 addi- 
tional put in education is better than $10,- 
000,000 put in penitentiaries, jails, parole of- 
ficers, and criminal court machinery. 


Income Tax as Source of Revenue 


Wisconsin Specialist Outlines Advantages 
By CHARLES D. ROSA 


Member, Tax Commission, State of Wisconsin 


HE problem of distributing the burdens 
T of taxation is age old and is intimately 

connected with and affected by the gov- 
ernmental structure and by- the traditions 
of the people. Interest in taxation varies 
from time to time. People all over the 
country are now interested in the problem 
perhaps as never before. 

Demands for public services and resulting 
governmental costs have tremendously in- 
creased in recent years. Most of these in- 
creased costs have been added to the tax 
burden on property. As a result, the prop- 
erty tax in many places is little short of con- 
fiscatory and property owners are everywhere 
seeking relief. 

Unfortunately, there has been little con- 
certed effort to tackle the problem of taxa- 
tion from the spending end. There has not 
been the proper balancing of services and 
burdens. People have failed to realize that 
the satisfaction of public desires must be 
paid for by revenues derived from private 
pocketbooks. 

On the other hand, increasing efforts are 
everywhere being put forth to obtain reve- 
nues from other sources to relieve the well- 
nigh unbearable burden on property owners. 
This is a reasonable and proper effort for in 
our increasingly urban and industrial civili- 
zation large groups of people with little or no 
taxable property receive the bulk of the in- 
come. Over two-thirds of our national oe 
come is nonproperty income and in mos 
States it supplies a very small proportion of 
the State and local tax revenue. , 


One of the directions taken by the move- 
ment for new revenue sources is the attempt 
to. secure more revenue from owners of in- 
tangible property. Owners of intangibles are 
rarely subject to the tax burdens placed on 
owners of tangible property although the 
owner of intangibles’ certainly has ability to 
pay. I am yet to be convinced that it is 
not possible to effectively reach the owner 
of intangible property under a property tax 
but as at present administered property tax- 
ation of intangibles has completely broken 
down. ' 

Attempts are being made to tax intangibles 
more effectively through both the classified 
property tax and the income tax. The in- 
come tax, in my judgment, is superior to the 
classified property tax for reaching owners 
of intangibles. However, a fully satisfactory 
solution of the problem has not been found 
and it presents an outstanding challenge in 
tax reform which is emphasized by the great 
degree of concentration of the ownership of 
intangibles in a few hands. 

The relief of tangible property has also 
been attempted in different States by means 
of privilege or occupational taxes, sales or 
commodity taxes, and income taxes. Occu- 
pational taxes are hard to adjust equitably 
and are almost always passed on to the con- 
sumer. Likewise, sales taxes are passed on 
to the consumer, often with profits added, 
and rest most heavily on the classes in the 
community least able to pay. Men of wealth 
often extol the general sales tax and with 
good reason as they wish to avoid paying 
taxes. It is a tax on the poor and as such is 
the opposite of a tax on ability to pay. 

The gasoline tax is an exceptional sales 


tax in that highway benefits can be meas- 
ured with a degree of justice by the con- 
sumption of motor fuel. The gasoline tax is 
a method of making the automobile user pay 
his share of road costs—something which he 
has been escaping in Wisconsin and every- 
where else. 
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The tax on net income is much superior, in 
my judgment, to either the occupational or 
sales taxes. It burdens people in accordance 
with their ability and is recognized to be one 
of the most difficult of taxes to pass on to 
others. In Wisconsin, the income tax last 
year produced $21,000,000, or one-eighth of 
the total State and local revenue. It is thus 
a substantial revenue producer. 3 

Business men and people with large in- 
comes often strenuously oppose the income 
tax and attempt to frighten the public with 
the argument that the income tax will drive 
business out of the State. Part of this agi- 
tation is, no doubt, sincere, but much of it is 
pure propaganda to mislead the people as 
to their own best interests. 

The argument runs counter to experience. 
Wisconsin has had an income tax for 20 
years but this has not prevented it from hav- 
ing one of the most satisfactory industrial 
developments of any State in our section of 
the country or of the whole United States. 
The income tax shares the good fortune of 
prosperous business but it lightens the load 
on businesses which are in difficulties. 

The income tax in Wisconsin has been a 
decided success and, so far as I know, no 
organized group in the State stands opposed 
to it. It has not prevented property taxes 
from increasing but has slowed up and les- 
sened the amount of that increase. 

Our 20 years of experience suggests a few 
points which should be considered in estab- 
lishing an income tax. The first is that in- 
come tax rates should not only be progres- 
sive according to the size of the income but 
should be classified according to the type or 
source of the income, 
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The second point is that the proceeds of 
the income tax should go for state-wide pur- 
poses rather than be returned to the locali- 
ties in which the taxable income appears. 
Income is hard to allocate. In our mercan- 
tile and industrial civilization, incomes re- 
ceived by any person or corporation are really 
earned all over the State and even beyond 
its boundaries. Income is a social phenome- 
non and its sources are as wide as the eco- 
nomic organization. Although thus. widely 
earned, the appearance of incomes is highly 
concentrated. Thus, in Wisconsin, cities in a 
few counties contain the very great bulk of 
the taxable income. Farmers in Wisconsin 
pay less than 1 per cent of the total State 
income tax. Accordingly, if rural tax bur- 
dens are to be lessened by means of the in- 
come tax, the revenue must be used on a 
state-wide basis. 

A third point growing out of our experi- 
ence is that income tax administration 
should be centralized in a strong organiza- 
tion and should be adequately financed. An 
income tax well administered will be a suc- 
cess hut poorly administered will contribute 
little to the solution of the tax problem. 





